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INTEODUCTOKY 

WE  know  Wilhelmina,  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  chiefly 
from  her  own  lips — her  letters  and  her  Memoirs. 

She  has  rightly  been  called  the  Madame  de  Se'vigne' 
of  Germany.  Living  in  a  letter- writing  age,  she  corre- 
sponded voluminously  with  her  relations  and  friends, 
but  most  voluminously  of  all  with  her  favourite  brother, 
Frederic  the  Great.  A  recent  writer  has  compared  this 
interesting  and  tender  exchange  of  letters  to  the  duets 
with  which  the  brother  and  sister  were  wont  to  amuse 
themselves  on  the  flute  and  the  lute.  Frederic's  letters 
take  the  prominent  part,  recording  great  ambitions  and 
great  deeds,  which  changed  the  face  of  Europe,  Wilhel- 
mina's,  like  a  soft  and  tender  accompaniment,  harmonise 
with  all  his  moods.  They  follow  him  in  prison,  in 
court,  in  camp,  in  the  bivouac,  on  the  battle-field,  in  the 
philosophical  solitude  of  Sans  Souci,  in  the  gay  revels 
of  Rheinsberg.  She  writes  to  him  in  her  study,  and 
on  her  travels.  At  all  crises  of  his  life,  in  his  great 
triumphs,  his  deepest  despair,  in  his  "  hours  of  ease," 
in  his  intellectual  occupations,  the  ever-loving  voice 
murmurs  in  his  ear,  sympathising,  anxious,  exulting, 
gaily  bantering,  keenly  whetting  her  wit  against  his 
own — on  through  the  long  years,  from  youth  to  middle- 
age,  with  only  one  perceptible  lull.  It  is  hardly  a 
break,  indeed,  and,  from  the  temporary  pause,  her  letters 
break  out  again,  deeper,  more  practical  and  helpful  to 
him,  full  of  political  news  and  plans  and  endeavours, 
with  a  ceaseless  womanly  undercurrent  of  anxiety  for 
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his  health  and  life,  and  of  the  most  devoted  affection, 
till  death  silences  the  loving  voice,  and  stays  the  facile 
pen.  It  is  a  symphony  the  two  instruments  have  been 
playing.  The  first  part  of  their  letters,  sad  and  anxious, 
as  the  intricacies  of  a  troubled  youth  bewildered  them, 
but  ending  in  a  majestic  and  sonorous  finale  as  they 
each  came  to  their  own,  and  to  a  fuller  life.  Then  the 
trio,  cheerful  and  happy  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
great  schemes  of  art  and  empire,  modulating  into  a 
gay  scherzo  of  frivolity  and  pageantry,  sparkling  with 
wit  and  brilliancy.  Then  the  finale  and  presto,  increas- 
ing in  depth  and  rapidity  as  great  events — wars  and 
tumults  of  wars — come  hurrying  and  crashing  about 
their  devoted  heads. 

In  this  delightful  picture  of  the  most  devoted  brotherly 
and  sisterly  affection  the  world  has  ever  seen,  Wilhel- 
mina  has  unwittingly  painted  her  true  self  in  its  best 
light.  We  see  the  depth  of  real  feeling  which  lay  below 
the  surface  of  her  cold,  steely  character,  as  a  river  flows, 
deep  and  strong,  beneath  its  coating  of  sparkling  ice,  a 
feeling,  which,  while  it  stimulated  Frederic's  mental 
powers,  evoked  a  glow  of  deep  affection  in  his  selfish, 
stony  heart,  so  early  chilled  by  ill-treatment  and 
injustice.  Wilhelmina  was  the  only  human  being  who 
ever  possessed  the  power  of  doing  this.  To  her,  and 
her  alone,  is  Frederic  thoroughly  human  and  entirely 
sympathetic ;  two  bodies  and  one  soul,  as  he  himself 
put  it,  when  lamenting  her  death.  Only  on  one  point 
does  Wilhelmina  not  lay  bare  her  heart  to  her  brother. 
Intensely  proud  and  sensitive,  she  hides  from  him  the 
misery  which  overwhelmed  her  after  some  years  of 
happy  married  life.  It  is  this  mystery,  this  reti- 
cence, when  one  would  have  expected  the  utmost 
craving  for  sympathy,  advice  and  help,  that  gave  rise 
to  the  only  cloud  that  ever  darkened  her  relations 
with  Frederic. 

If  her  letters  to  her  brother  show  how  much  of 
stimulus  to  knowledge  and  art,  how  much  of  the  develop- 
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ment  of  his  better  nature,  he  owed  to  Wilhelmina,  the 
latter's  correspondence  with  Voltaire  shows  how  much 
influence  that  genius  had  on  her  mind.  It  is  only  in 
quite  recent  years  that  the  complete  correspondence  of 
the  Margravine  and  Voltaire  has  come  to  light.  The 
letters  of  the  Margravine  to  Yoltaire  were  printed  in  more 
than  one  edition  of  his  works,  but  some  of  them  and  of 
those  of  Voltaire  were  missing.  At  her  death  all  her 
books  and  papers  passed  into  the  hands  of  her  daughter, 
the  Duchess  of  Wiirtemberg.  When  the  latter  died,  in 
1780,  a  great  many  of  them  were  sold  at  the  auction  of 
her  effects.  They  were  probably  bought  by  a  member 
of  the  family  of  von  Miedel,  who  was  chamberlain  to 
the  Court  of  Baireuth.  Only  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
half  a  century  did  Dr.  George  Home  accidentally 
discover  in  the  papers  of  the  family  of  Freiherr  von 
Miedel,  at  Baireuth,  an  old  manuscript,  whose  faded 
yellow  sheets  were  entitled,  "  Letters  from  Voltaire." 
In  this  series  of  letters,  which  covered  a  period  of 
some  sixteen  years,  we  behold  the  witty  grande 
dame  in  her  most  fascinating  moods,  brilliant,  if 
indeed  sometimes  profane,  skimming  with  an  ease 
which  was  the  outcome  of  deep  reading,  in  a  light  yet 
trenchant  fashion,  over  the  great  questions  of  philosophy 
which  were  agitating  men's  minds  at  that  day,  yet 
dallying  in  the  airiest  manner  with  the  shams  and 
fancies  of  the  most  artificial  of  ages.  But  the  corre- 
spondence abruptly  closes.  The  great  quarrel  between 
Frederic  and  the  petulant,  vain  philosopher  had  taken 
place ;  the  Abbot  of  the  Abbayc  of  Sans  Souci  was  at 
daggers  drawn  with  Fr&re  Voltaire.  Wilhelmina  was 
too  entirely  loyal  to  her  brother  not  to  follow  his  lead, 
and  hardly  needed  his  hint  to  write  no  more  to  Voltaire. 
The  rift  between  the  Solomon  of  the  North  and  the 
Sage  of  Ferney  was  never  quite  closed  again,  but  Wilhel- 
mina, after  the  space  of  some  four  years,  acted  as  a  go- 
between.  Her  correspondence  with  Voltaire  suddenly 
recommences,  but  entirely  changed  in  character.  The 
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vicissitudes  of  war  were  engulfing  her  beloved  brother. 
So  the  letters  of  Frere  Voltaire  and  Sceur  Guillemette, 
as  they  called  themselves,  both  members  of  the  gay 
Abbaye  of  Sans  Souci,  give  place  to  the  mysterious 
despatches,  known  as  the  Lettres  des  Pandours,  and 
their  writers  appear  in  the  new  guise  of  politicians  and 
diplomats,  though  still  as  friends,  linked  together  by 
the  mutual  worship  of  the  same  hero. 

Sainte-Beuve  bestows  the  highest  praise  possible  upon 
the  Memoirs  of  this  German  Princess,  when  he  says  : 
"  Oest  done  un  fcrivain  franqais  de  plus  que  nous 
avons  en  elle,  et  un  ecrivain  peintre  tout-d-fait  digne 
d' attention."  He  places  her  amid  a  brilliant  throng  : 

"  Indeed,  in  an  ideal  company,  where  one  imagines  the  Caylus', 
Hamiltons,  Gramonts,  S6vign6s,  Coulanges,  Saint  Simons,  Staals,  de 
Launays,  Du  Deffands  gathered  together,  the  Margravine  would 
neither  have  been  out  of  place  nor  out  of  tune ;  she  would  quickly 
have  paid  her  shot  by  many  a  flash  of  wit,  or  a  spicy  sneer  which 
would  have  been  applauded  by  one  and  all." 

But,  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  most  biographies,  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  take  a  second  place  in 
illustrating  her  life  and  character,  because,  as  will 
appear,  in  them  she  deceives  herself  and  others.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  after  they  were  written — not 
completed,  for  they  were  never  finished — they  were  not 
made  public.  Then,  suddenly,  in  1810,  they  were 
almost  simultaneously  published  in  two  places.  In 
South  Germany,  at  Tubingen,  appeared  a  German 
translation,  emanating  from  the  firm  of  Cotta,  in  which 
the  Memoirs  were  carried  up  to  the  year  1733.  In  a 
short  preface  the  publisher  announced  himself  in 
possession  of  the  original  MS.  in  French,  which  he 
offered  to  show  to  any  critic.  A  short  time  later  there 
appeared  at  Brunswick,  from  the  firm  of  Vieweg,  a 
French  edition  which  carried  on  the  Memoirs  up  to 
1742,  and  of  which  the  publisher  said  he  possessed  the 
MSS.  in  the  original  handwriting  of  the  Margravine. 
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This  he  claimed  to  be  the  only  real  edition,  and  depre- 
cated a  German  translation  shortly  to  appear,  and  not 
to  be  confounded  with  his,  the  MS.  of  which  was 
bequeathed  by  the  Margravine  to  her  physician,  Supper- 
ville,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  till  his  death  in  1776. 
Later  on,  a  second  volume  of  the  Tubingen  edition 
came  out,  which  coincided  practically  with  the  Bruns- 
wick edition,  and  was  carried  on  till  1742. 

In  1748,  Pertz,  the  Royal  Librarian  at  Berlin, 
accidentally  lit  upon  the  original  MS.  at  a  sale  of  the 
library  of  a  notary,  Blauel.  It  contained  a  note  by  one 
Spangenberg,  from  whom  Blauel  bought  it,  saying  it 
was  found  in  Supperville's  effects,  and  published  in  1810, 
thirty-four  years  after  his  death,  by  the  possessor,  a 
Colonel  von  Osten.  The  authenticity  of  the  MS. 
was  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  comparing  it  with 
the  handwriting  of  the  Margravine  in  her  letters. 
Solidly  bound  in  ancient  calf,  it  now  reposes  at  the 
Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  entitled  Memoir es  de  ma  vie. 
It  is  fairly  legible,  in  level  writing,  on  folio  paper, 
written  on  both  sides.  It  contains  various  gaps,  and 
ends  abruptly,  several  empty  pages  following,  as  if  it 
was  intended  to  be  continued.  But  it  also  contains 
some  loose  sheets  bound  with  it,  which  are  additions, 
evidently  intended  to  be  inserted  in  the  preceding  ones. 
Two  of  these  are  not  of  much  value,  being  but 
Court  gossip,  but  one  is  of  importance,  as  throwing 
indirectly  a  light  on  the  later  married  life  of  the 
Margravine. 

Another  important  addition,  bound  with  the  Memoirs, 
is  the  Diary  of  the  Italian  Tour,  neatly  written  in  a 
clear  hand  on  gilt-edged  paper.  It  is  evidently  a 
fair  copy,  not  the  one  kept  on  the  journey.  The  whole 
of  these  MSS.  are  probably  a  fair  copy.  There  are 
some  corrections  in  the  author's  hand,  and  again  some 
in  Supperville's.  On  a  sheet  in  front  of  the  loose 
sheets  is  written,  "  Ceci  ne  doit  pas  etre  imprime," 
and  there  is  a  trace  that  they  were  all  sealed  together 
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with    green    wax.      It    was    in    this    condition    that 
Spangenberg  says  in  his  note  that  he  found  them. 

The  Private  Family  Archives  of  the  House  of  Prussia 
contain  six  copies  of  the  Memoirs,  not  one  the  facsimile 
of  the  other,  and  only  two  printed  on  paper  with  the 
same  water-mark.  None  are  in  the  same  handwriting, 
and  all  date  after  the  spring  of  1747.  Keen  criticism 
and  exhaustive  investigation  have  these  copies  under- 
gone, both  as  to  origin,  history,  and  variations. 
Droysen,  the  historian,  has  compiled  a  table  to  elucidate 
the  various  editions  and  copies. 

DROYSEN'S  TABLE. 

First  Edition,  printed  by  Gotta  at  Tubingen.     A  German  translation. 
Second  Edition,  Revision  I,  of  which  M1  is  a  copy ;  belonged  to 

Prince  Hardenberg,  and  contains  Italian  Tour. 
„  „         Revision  HA,  of  which  M3  is  a  copy ;  belonged  to 

Prince  Henry ;  copy  probably  made  by  Pollnitz 

after   1754,   who    also  had  a    copy,   or    the 

foundation  of  the  Tubingen  Edition. 
„  „         Revision  HB,  of  which  M4  is  a  copy  ;  belonged  to 

General  Goetze. 
„  „         Revision  He,  of  which  M5  is  a  copy ;  belonged  to 

General  Goetze. 
„  „         Revision  IIo,  of  which  M6  is  a  copy ;  belonged  to 

Frederic  William  III. 
„  „         Revision    Ilia,     (Baireuth    original    missing),    of 

which  M2  is  a  copy. 
„  „         Revision  IHb,    Brunswick.    Original  handtwiting. 

M1,  reaching  only  to  1730,  is  an  untidy  copy.  M2, 
which  has  leaves  missing,  is  written  on  paper  made  in 
Franconia.  It  alone  of  these  six  copies  contains  the 
Italian  Tour,  and  seems  to  be  a  copy  of  the  original  of 
the  Brunswick  edition.  Droysen  tells  us  how  both 
these  copies,  M1  and  M2,  came  into  the  possession  of 
Prince  Hardenberg.  He  was  minister  to  Alexander,  the 
last  Margrave  of  Anspach-Baireuth,  who  handed  over 
Baireuth  to  Prussia  in  1791.  He  searched  the  Baireuth  - 
Anspach  archives,  which  were  kept  at  the  old  fortress  of 
Plassenburg,  for  the  rights  of  Brandenburg  to  Baireuth- 
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Anspach,  and  he  probably  found  the  MS.,  had  it 
copied,  and  returned  it.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  French,  under  Marshal  Davoust, 
seized  Baireuth-Anspach,  and  pillaged  Tempelhof, 
Hardenberg's  estate.  After  Jena  the  Baireuth  archives 
were  again  pillaged,  and  in  1808-9-13  papers  were 
stolen  from  Plassenburg,  and  some  might  have  found 
their  way  to  Brunswick. 

Certain  it  is,  says  Droysen,  that  January  1st,  1798, 
Count  Alet,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Margrave 
Alexander,  and  was  arranging  its  affairs  with  Prussia,  on 
his  abdication,  wrote  to  Hardenberg,  Government 
President  in  Franconia,  from  London,  where  the 
Margrave  was  then  living,  and  where  he  died,  asking 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Memoirs  as  the  Margrave,  he 
said,  only  possessed  the  MS.  reaching  till  the  arrest  of 
Frederic.  He  knew  Hardenberg  could  have  access  to  it 
because  he  had  charge  of  the  papers  at  Baireuth  which 
had  now  passed  to  Prussia.  But  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  reply,  because  he  wrote  nearly  two  years  later,  again 
asking  for  it,  adding  :  "  Je  ne  puis  penser  a  I'hermitage 
sans  me  rappeller  les  heureux  moments"  &c.,  which  looks 
as  if  he  knew  the  papers  were  there.  D'Alet  received 
the  MS.  the  following  year,  and  kept  it  some  five 
weeks.  Then  he  returned  it  personally  to  Hardenberg 
at  Berlin.  But  it  was  only  a  copy,  M2,  which 
Hardenberg  had  lent,  though  he  had  written  on  it,  "  Ces 
memoires  sont  Merits  par  elle-meme"  meaning,  composed 
by  the  Margravine  herself.  But,  in  1802,  he  wrote  from 
Anspach  to  the  Embassy  Secretary,  who  was  probably 
sealing  up  the  literary  effects  of  the  lately  deceased 
minister  von  Alvensleben,  to  say  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  returned  to  him  a  very  precious  MS.  which 
belonged  to  himself  and  which  he  had  lent  the  deceased 
to  read,  namely,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of 
Baireuth,  written  by  herself.  Was  this  the  original  of 
M2  ?  asks  Droysen.  It  resembles  closely  the  Brunswick 
edition,  which  is  from  the  original  MS.  now  at  Berlin. 
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Could  it  have  been  another  original  copy,  by  Wilhemina 
herself,  of  a  similar  revision  ? 

Another  clue  lies  in  the  fact  that,  after  the  death  of 
the  Duchess  of  Wtirtemberg  at  Baireuth,  who  had 
inherited  the  Ermitage  and  all  her  mother's  literary 
effects,  her  papers  were  sold  by  auction,  as  mentioned 
above,  and  some  of  them  passed  to  the  von  Miedel 
family,  who  have  them  still.  But  Margrave  Frederic, 
Wilhelmina's  husband,  married  again,  and  at  his  decease 
his  widow,  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  may  have  taken 
to  her  old  home  a  copy  of  the  MS.,  which  was  in  the 
Schloss  at  Baireuth,  and  which  Margrave  Alexander 
knew  of,  as  we  have  seen.  Supperville,  maybe,  also  had 
access  to  it,  as  well  as  possessing  his  own  copy,  which 
would  account  for  his  alterations. 

The  copy  M8  is  a  late  copy  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  a  massive  volume 
which,  as  it  does  not  tally  with  any  of  the  originals 
hitherto  known,  was  probably,  from  internal  evidence, 
made  from  a  fuller  original  than  the  one  at  Berlin,  the 
original  of  the  Brunswick  edition. 

The  other  three  copies,  M4,  M5,  M6,  are  less  interesting, 
and  probably  copies  of  the  same  original  in  different 
stages  of  its  revision.  The  M4  and  M5  were  bought  by 
the  State  in  1807  from  the  auction  of  General  von 
Goetze.  M6  came  from  the  literary  effects  of  Frederic 
William  III.  But  none  of  these  three  agree,  or  can 
accurately  be  called  copies. 

The  genuineness  of  the  Memoirs  was  stoutly  denied 
by  the  historian  Schlosser  in  1836,  and  more  recently 
they  have  been  subjected  to  an  exhaustive  testing  by 
Ranke,  Pertz,  Droysen,  and  others.  Pertz,  who  wrote 
an  academical  treatise  in  1850,  compared  the  French 
texts  of  the  Tubingen  edition,  which  Cotta  lent  him,  with 
the  original  MS.  he  had  bought  from  Blauel  in  1848. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cotta  text  was 
earlier  than  that  of  the  Brunswick  edition,  and  that  the 
six  copies  now  in  the  private  family  archives  are  a]l 
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from   the   same   source.     Of  the   authenticity   of  the 
Memoirs  there  is  now  not  a  shadow  of  doubt. 

The  Margravine  did  not  bequeath  her  MSS.  to  Supper- 
ville.  There  is  no  mention  of  them  in  her  will. 
Supperville  left  Baireuth  in  1748  to  be  Ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  and  left  there  in  1750  to  be  physician  to  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick,  sister  of  Wilhelmina.  "  Elle 
tient  un  petit  bureau  desprit"  writes  Frederic  to 
Wilhelmina,  November  17th,  1751,  "  d  Brunswick  dont 
votre  mtidecin  est  le  directeur  et  V oracle."  She  did 
not  give  it  to  him  to  keep  for  her  in  safety,  because 
she  had  another  copy  at  Baireuth,  and  there  were  already 
copies  of  the  first  edition  scattered  about  in  hands  not 
so  reliable.  From  internal  evidence  it  is  proved  that 
the  Margravine  worked  at  the  MS.  after  he  left 
Baireuth  in  1748.  So  how  could  he  have  corrected  it 
so  carefully  in  his  own  handwriting  ? 

The  result  of  all  these  investigations,  and  of  the 
proofs  educed  by  internal  evidence,  seems  to  be  that 
the  Memoirs  are  not  contemporary,  but  written  from 
memory,  and  at  different  times ;  that  the  Margravine 
began  to  write  during  her  husband's  first  absence  on 
the  campaign  of  1734  ;  that  she  carried  on  what  she  had 
already  written  to  1742  ;  that  on  her  return  from  Italy  in 
1755  she  worked  at  her  Memoirs  again  ;  that  she  made 
many  revisions,  even  a  new  beginning,  and  wrote  and 
re-wrote,  and  had  not  finished  when  the  Seven  Years' 
War  burst  upon  her ;  that  she  sealed  them  up  to  be 
sent  to  Supperville  after  death,  and  then  forgot  all 
about  them.  Supperville  revised  them  for  the  press, 
but,  out  of  consideration  for  the  Brunswick  Court,  did 
not  print  them  as  the  Margravine  wished,  and  as  he  found 
the  loose  sheets  sealed  up,  did  not  prepare  them  for 
press,  and  wrote  on  them  that  they  were  not  to  be 
printed. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Tubingen  and  Brunswick  editions  in  1810  was  intense. 
Edition  after  edition  succeeded  each  other.  It  was  felt 
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that  a  new  and  important  source  of  information  respect- 
ing the  Prussian  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
been  unearthed.  The  Memoirs  corroborated  Pollnitz's 
Memoirs  of  the  Four  Last  Prussian  Sovereigns,  and 
Seckendorffs  Journal  Secret,  which  Cotta  brought  out 
in  1811. 

Schlosser,  in  1836,  was  the  first  to  deny  their  genuine- 
ness, which,  as  I  have  said,  more  recent  investigations 
have  proved,  but  he  also  pilloried  Wilhelmina  for  having 
written  them,  so  bitter,  especially  in  the  Brunswick 
edition,  are  her  misadversions  on  her  nearest  and  dearest. 
Pertz  said  it  was  necessary  to  use,  not  a  magnifying,  but 
a  reducing  glass,  when  reading  them.  Carlyle  wrote 
that  twenty-five  per  cent,  should  be  deducted  as  regards 
the  truth  of  what  she  wrote.  Preuss  praises  them  on 
the  whole.  Ranke  finds  some  grains  of  truth  among 
the  mis-statements,  and  Droysen,  who  examines  them  so 
closely,  considers  them  as  of  no  historical  value,  as  they 
misrepresent  the  State  papers  they  divulge.  The  most 
scathing  parts  are  those  family  and  personal  narratives 
which  naturally  defy  criticism,  but  the  political  portions, 
when  put  into  the  melting-pot,  show  that,  as  a  historical 
source,  the  Memoirs  are  altogether  worthless. 

Ranke,  who  Pierson  says,  is  too  mild  in  his  judgment, 
writes  of  the  authoress  as  "  representing  a  ridiculous 
scene  on  which  to  hang  a  biting  remark,  which  no 
consideration  in  the  world  could  restrain."  Also  he 
says  that  she  wished  to  pose  as  the  innocent  and 
courageous  victim  of  her  parents  and  of  her  surrounding 
intrigues,  as  well  as  the  suffering  wife,  the  ill-used  sister, 
of  later  years. 

Pertz  is  of  opinion  that  she  had  no  other  intention 
than  to  occupy  and  entertain  herself  and  her  readers, 
and  in  consequence,  with  her  extraordinarily  vivacious 
and  keen  perception,  she  sees  things  through  a  magnify- 
ing glass. 

Droysen  doubts  "  whether  she  wrote  with  so  much 
spirit  and  wit  because  she  had  been  so  deeply  excited 
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and  wounded,  or  if  she  put  more  sharpness  and  poison 
into  her  pen  in  order  to  show  more  esprit" 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  besides  writing  for  her 
daughter,  as  she  herself  says,  she  also  intended  her 
Memoirs  to  be  printed. 

On  the  other  hand,  could  she,  whom  such  minds  as 
Frederic  and  Voltaire  placed  on  a  pinnacle  of  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual  merit,  deliberately  lend  her  pen  to 
lies  ? 

The  truth  is  that  her  critics  start  on  wrong  premises. 
They  seek,  as  her  latest  monographist  shows,  to  view 
the  Margravine  through  her  Memoirs  and  not  the 
Memoirs  through  the  Margravine.  These  heavy  and 
severe  German  critics,  the  Dryasdusts  of  Carlyle, 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to  take  the  "  eternal 
feminine  "  of  Wilhelmina  into  account ;  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  view  her  through  a  woman's  spectacles. 
Wilhelmina  was  essentially  womanly,  not  to  say 
occasionally  intensely  womanish.  Add  that  she  was 
a  Frenchwoman  by  education  as  well  as  by  descent, 
and  again  remember,  as  Ranke  put  it,  that  she 
was  one  of  those  personalities  in  which  the  feeling 
of  the  eighteenth  century  recoiled  from  the  dis- 
position, the  mind,  the  habits  of  the  earlier  times. 
Allow,  as  Carlyle  suggests,  a  deduction  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  for  her  coquetry,  her  love  of  admiration 
(pandered  to  indeed  by  the  adulation  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  her  age),  her  high-strung 
temperament,  her  natural  wit  and  keen  perception  of 
fun  and  of  the  ridiculous,  her  indomitable  vivacity,  and 
her  sensitiveness,  her  wretched  health  and  domestic 
sorrows,  both  in  early  and  later  life.  Then  remember 
that  she  had  distinct  literary  talent.  She  wrote  and 
re-wrote,  revised  and  polished  her  Memoirs  till  they 
became  literature,  and  it  is  as  such,  not  from  any 
distinct  historical  value,  that  they  will  hold  their  own 
against  time.  She  lived  in  an  age  of  Memoir-writing, 
more  or  less  fictitious.  Mile,  de  Montpensier's  Memoirs 
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had  appeared  a  few  years  before  the  Margravine  began 
her  own,  and  had  appealed  with  immense  success  to  the 
cultured  of  that  period.  Imbibing  their  spirit,  in  three 
distinct  passages  she  almost  literally  copies  them. 
Rather  more  than  a  century  later,  and  the  Margravine 
would  have  made  her  mark  as  a  distinguished  novelist, 
with  an  admirable  talent  for  delineating  character  and  a 
most  saving  gift  of  humour.  She  wrote,  as  she  says 
herself,  "to  divert  herself"  from  her  sad  thoughts,  her 
loneliness  and  her  ill-health,  and  "  to  amuse  her 
friends."  She  most  certainly  attained  her  object  as 
far  as  the  latter  were  concerned,  though  with  her 
enemies  she  may  not  have  been  so  successful !  Taking 
her  Memoirs  seriously,  from  a  historical  and  political 
point  of  view,  wre  must  remember  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  her  sphere  was  limited.  Frederic  William, 
practically  a  woman-hater,  was  not  the  man  to  take  his 
own  womenkind  into  his  confidence  unless  needs  must, 
and  they  could  be  of  use  to  him.  Later  on,  the  tiny 
principality  over  which  she  reigned  hardly  afforded 
much  scope  for  an  ambitious  woman,  in  a  period  when 
Queen  Caroline  and  Maria  Theresa  shaped  the  policy  of 
England  and  Austria,  and  the  Pompadour  ruled  France. 
As  far  as  her  Memoirs  go,  her  observation  is  chiefly 
concentrated  on  the  narrow  circle  of  her  personal 
concerns.  Any  considerations  of  politics  were  outside 
her  real  grasp.  Had  she  carried  on  her  autobiography, 
it  might  have  assumed  a  different  colouring,  and  have 
become  of  more  real  value  to  the  historian.  Is  not 
the  fact  that  she  discontinued  writing  it  at  the  time 
when  she  became  involved  in  politics  and  diplomacy 
her  justification  ? 
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IT  was  about  6  p.m.  on  Friday,  November  23rd,  1731, 
and  there  were  gay  doings  in  the  State  apartments  of 
the  old  Schloss  at  Berlin.  For  four  successive  nights 
Frederic  William,  the  parsimonious  second  King  of 
Prussia,  had  been  launching  out  into  unprecedented 
hospitalities,  for  was  he  not  marrying  off,  at  last,  his 
eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  Wilhelmina  ?  But  these 
festivities  were  not  so  much  in  honour  of  the  match — 
which  was  of  little  account,  the  bridegroom  being  only 
a  distant  "  poor  relation  " — as  for  a  snub  to  England, 
which,  for  years,  had  been  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
an  offer  for  the  Princess's  hand. 

Brilliant  was  the  scene  in  this  magnificent  series  of 
saloons  and  halls,  still  unequalled  in  any  palace  in 
Europe,  with  their  wealth  of  rococo  decoration,  and 
their  exquisite  painted  ceilings.  In  those  days  they 
were  furnished  with  pier-glasses,  picture-frames,  chande- 
liers, lustres,  and  tables,  all  of  solid  silver.  Miserly 
in  all  other  respects,  Frederic  William  had  been 
lavish  in  his  outlay  of  specie  thus  applied  to  deco- 
rative purposes,  and  not  easily  removable.  All  was 
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melted  down  during  the  stress  of  the  second  Frederic's 
war. 

But  to-night,  imagine  the  glitter,  as  hundreds  of  tall 
wax  candles  flared  and  flickered  in  the  draught  caused 
by  the  dancers  below.  From  the  Trumpeters'  Gallery, 
with  its  huge  heavy  silver  balustrade,  carved  with 
helmets  and  weapons,  squeaked  and  droned  the  violins, 
the  lutes  and  the  bass  viols,  while  seven  hundred 
couples  pranced  and  twirled  in  the  stately  dances  of 
the  period  under  the  massive  silver  candelabra  and  the 
life-size  gods  and  goddesses  flaunting  on  the  elaborate 
ceilings.  No  less  than  thirty-four  royalties — Princes 
and  Princesses — Grand  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  Margraves 
and  Margravines,  Serenities,  and  foreign  envoys  galore 
— had  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  newly-married 
pair,  while  the  King,  to  give  an  artificial  joy  to  what 
was  anything  but  an  auspicious  event,  had  swept  in 
"  from  the  country  and  the  city  anyone  with  a  right  to 
appear  at  court." 

A  goodly  show  they  make.  The  men  with  flowing 
wigs,  in  their  rich  velvet  coats  and  long  brocaded 
waistcoats  glittering  with  gold  lace,  their  jewelled  orders 
and  gold  swords,  the  yellow  ribbon  of  the  Black  Eagle. 
The  women,  with  the  shimmer  of  pearls  and  the  sheen 
of  diamonds  in  their  tall  powdered  head-dresses,  and 
on  their  very  expansive  bosoms. 

But,  among  the  gay  crowd  of  his  guests,  King 
Frederic  William  himself,  his  immediate  relations  and 
his  officers,  what  a  striking  contrast,  in  their  plain  blue 
Prussian  uniforms,  white  breeches  and  close  wigs ! 
Thick-set,  bull-necked,  truculent,  with  wide-open, 
staring  blue  eyes,  His  Majesty  cares  little  for  the 
dancing,  but  is  much  looking  forward  to  the  supper, 
and  to  the  "  good  Rhein  wine  "  to  follow. 

His  Queen,  "  fat,  fair,  and  forty,"  is  likewise  to-night 
furious,  flashing  and  defiant,  for  she  hates  this  match, 
which  has  wrecked  her  darling  hopes  of  seeing  her 
eldest  daughter  Princess  of  Wales.  Equally  scornful  is 
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the  first  Princess  of  the  Blood,  the  King's  half-sister, 
the  Margravine  Dowager  of  Schwedt,  "  past  her  bloom, 
but  still  an  ornament  to  the  court,"  and  than  whom 
"no  person  can  be  more  civil  to  foreigners."  But  she 
is  not  very  civil  to  anyone  to-night,  for  her  eldest  son, 
the  Margrave,  is  the  Bride's  rejected  suitor,  and  goes 
scowling  about  the  rooms,  black  in  the  face  with 
jealousy,  and  only  fetched  in  from  his  castle  of  Schwedt 
on  the  Oder  by  the  King's  express  order. 

Among  the  first  rank  of  notabilities  is  to  be  seen 
the  King's  half-uncle's  widow,  the  Margravine  Albert, 
her  husband  lately  dead,  at  dinner,  of  apoplexy.  She 
has  a  suite  of  apartments  down  below,  and  keeps  a 
tame  jackdaw,  which,  in  time  of  great  starvation  and 
stress,  brought  bread  and  comfort  to  the  bride.  Her 
brother-in-law,  another  son  of  the  Great  Elector,  is  an 
important  figure,  if  only  by  reason  of  his  enormous 
stoutness,  and  her  son  is  the  newly-made  Grand  Master 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

The  whole  family  of  Brunswick- Be vern  are  here, 
chiefest  amongst  the  visitors,  for  their  son  Charles,  a 
shy  and  heavy  youth,  is  just  engaged  to  the  bride's 
sister,  the  pretty  lively  little  fifteen-year-old  Charlotte. 
The  Duke  is  the  brother  of  the  Empress,  and  this 
match  is  of  Count  Seckendorff,  the  Imperial  Envoy's 
making.  Nice  people,  the  Bruns wicks,  "  very  much 
esteemed  and  liked  by  honest  folk."  They  are  busy 
hatching  a  match  between  their  shy  young  daughter 
"  neither  beautiful,  nor  ugly,"  left  at  home,  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  the  bride's  brother. 

A  truly  wonderful  old  lady  present  is  the  King's 
elderly  half-aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  a 
widow  for  the  third  time,  "  who  had  been  the  means  of 
entirely  ruining  the  countries "  of  her  two  first  hus- 
bands. Rubicund,  enormously  stout,  a  "  female 
Bacchus,"  sixty,  dressed  as  sixteen,  with  her  hair 
in  love  locks  and  "  adorned  with  pink  rosettes  which 
matched  the  colour  of  her  face,  and  so  covered 
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with  jewels  one  would  have  taken  her  for  a 
rainbow." 

Another  distinguished  guest  is  the  wicked  old  Duke 
Eberhardt  Ludwig  of  Wurtemberg,  come  on  a  return 
visit,  and  also,  thanks  to  the  King's  efforts  and  admon- 
itions, to  shake  himself  free  of  a  limpet-like  mistress 
who  has  been  causing  much  trouble  at  home  There 
is  the  bridegroom's  father,  the  Margrave  of  Baireuth- 
Culmbach,  very  impecunious  and  heavily  mortgaged, 
a  meek  man,  who  divorced  his  frivolous  wife  years  ago, 
and  is  now  of  a  very  religious  turn  of  mind,  but  who 
will  nevertheless  much  enjoy  the  "  good  Rhein  wine" 
presently  to  flow.  There  is  his  young  cousin  and 
neighbour,  the  Margrave  Charles  of  Anspach,  a  weak, 
ill-conditioned  youth,  only  seventeen,  and  already 
leading  a  cat-and-dog  life  with  his  pretty,  giddy-pated 
wife  of  sixteen,  the  bride's  next  sister,  though  they  were 
only  married  last  year.  "  My  children  of  Anspach " 
the  King  calls  them. 

Among  the  crowd  of  officials,  not  courtiers — for 
Frederic  William  does  not  deal  in  that  expensive  and 
useless  article — stands  out  the  General  Field  Marshal  of 
the  Prussian  Army,  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt  Dessau, 
"  the  old  Dessauer  "  of  later  wars.  "  Tall,  bony,  with 
cloudy  brow,  vigilant,  swift  eyes,"  and  of  "a  bluish 
tint  of  skin,  as  if  gunpowder  had  stuck  to  him,"  he 
has  been  the  King's  friend  and  companion  since  the 
Marlborough  battle  days. 

His  bitter  enemy,  General  Grumbkow,  "le  Casu- 
bien"  the  King's  confidant,  who  leads  the  monarch  as  on 
a  string.  A  soldier  who  had  shown  the  white  feather  at 
Malplaquet  and  Stralsund,  he  goes  purring  about  among 
the  dancers  and  the  card  tables,  like  a  sly  old  tom-cat, 
with  his  charming  society  manners,  satirical  and 
amusing.  Very  well  pleased  is  he  to-night  with  the 
wedding,  and  his  other  work  to  follow,  as  will  be 
seen. 

There    is   Captain   Guy   Dickens,    the    keen   young 
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English  Envoy,  rather  in  the  shade  just  now ;  Keichen- 
bach,  who  knows  his  Fleet  Street  and  his  coffee  houses, 
though  now  head  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  he  has 
been  accredited  spy  to  St.  James's  till  lately ;  Baron 
Pollnitz,  literary  and  courtly  vagabond,  to  whom  we 
owe  so  much  gossip,  settled  down,  at  last,  as  chamber- 
lain, "  a  chiel  amang  'em  takin'  notes." 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  there  is  Count  Seckendorff,  the 
Kaiser's  man,  who  pulls  the  string  by  which  Grumb- 
kow  leads  the  King.  As  like  his  friend  in  mind  and 
body  as  two  peas,  "  a  square-cut,  shortish  steel-grey 
gentleman  of  military  cut,"  getting  on  into  the  sixties, 
and  snuffling  out  civilities  all  round,  he  is  likewise 
well-pleased  with  his  work. 

Finally,  the  bridal  pair.  The  Hereditary  Prince, 
Frederic  of  Baireuth,  aged  twenty,  "tall  and  well- 
made,  with  a  noble  air,  his  features  neither  handsome 
nor  regular,  his  face  open  and  forthcoming,  and  full  of 
pleasantness  which  serves  him  in  lieu  of  beauty,"  as 
the  bride  describes  him ;  probably  stuttering  a  little, 
as  was  his  wont,  but  making  "  agreeable  conversa- 
tion." 

The  bride  herself.  Twenty-two,  very,  very  thin 
and  fragile  looking,  with  oval  face,  and  large  blue  eyes 
with  slightly  drooping  lids,  long  nose,  and  small,  but 
expressive,  witty,  tight  mouth,  she  is  dancing, 
"dances  charmingly,"  leading  the  first  of  the  four 
quadrilles  in  the  long  picture  gallery,  all  the  most 
important  persons  in  it. 

But  there  is  also  a  skeleton  at  the  feast. 

For  fifteen  months  past  the  Crown  Prince,  the 
bride's  best-beloved  brother,  has  been  shut  up  in  a 
fortress-prison,  victim  of  a  brutal  parental  tyranny 
which,  in  modern  times,  would  have  called  for  the 
intervention  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children.  All  the  world  knows  how 
Frederic,  goaded  by  years  of  systematic  persecution, 
had  tried  to  run  away  to  his  uncle  George  II.  in 
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England  ;  how  he  had  been  arrested,  well-nigh  lynched, 
by  his  inhuman  father,  and  his  friend  Katte  beheaded 
before  his  -eyes.  Her  brother's  release  and  restoration 
to  favour  was  the  condition  for  which  the  Princess 
Wilhelmina  had  stipulated  with  the  King  when  she 
agreed  to  marry  a  man  she  had  never  even  seen.  Up 
till  now  Frederic  William  had  left  his  part  of  the 
engagement  unperformed.  The  Crown  Prince  was  the 
only  member  of  the  Royal  Family  absent  from  his 
sister's  wedding. 

But  listen,  as  she  tells  : 

"  I  loved  dancing,  and  I  was  making  the  most  of  it. 
Grumbkow  (the  shifty  intriguer,  author  of  all  their 
woes)  came  up  and  interrupted  me  in  the  middle  of  a 
minuet  : 

"  'Eh!  Man  Dieu!  Madame,  it  seems  as  if  you  are 
bitten  by  the  tarantula.  Do  you  not  see  the  strangers 
who  have  just  come  in  ?  ' 

"  I  stopped  short,  and  looking  in  that  direction,  did 
indeed  see  a  young  man  dressed  in  gray,  who  was 
unknown  to  me. 

"  '  Go  and  embrace  the  Prince  Royal,'  he  said.  '  He 
is  there  before  you.' 

"  All  the  blood  in  my  body  went  topsy-turvy  with 


'  Oh  !  Heavens  !  my  brother  !  '  I  cried,  '  but  I  do 
not  see  him.  Where  is  he?  For  the  love  of  God 
show  him  to  me  !  ' 

"Grumbkow  conducted  me  to  him.  As  I  drew  near  I 
recognised  him  with  difficulty.  His  face  had  changed, 
and  he  was  not  so  handsome  as  he  had  been. 

"  I  threw  my  arms  round  his  neck.  I  was  so  excited 
I  could  only  speak  incoherently.  I  wept,  I  laughed, 
like  one  out  of  her  senses.  In  all  my  life  I  never  felt 
so  wild  a  delight. 

"  After  the  first  emotion  I  went  and  flung  myself  at 
the  King's  feet,  who  said  to  me  out  loud  before  my 
brother  : 
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"  '  Are  you  not  pleased  with  me  ?  You  see  I've  kept 
my  word.' 

"  I  took  my  brother  by  the  hand  and  implored  the 

King  to  restore  his  favour  to  him.  The  scene  was  so 
touching  that  it  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  the 
assemblage." 
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CHAPTER  I 

A   ROMANTIC   PEDIGREE 

Wilhelmina's  parentage. — Her  French  maternal  great-grandmother. 
— Her  grandmother,  the  "  Duchess  of  Ahlden." — Her  mother's 
early  years. — A  strong-minded  paternal  great-grandmother. — 
Her  brilliant  grandmother. — Her  parents'  marriage. 

FREDERICA  SOPHIA  WILHELMINA,  Princess  Royal  of 
Prussia  and  Margravine  of  Baireuth,  was  the  second 
child  of  Frederic  William  I.  King  of  Prussia,  and  of 
Sophia  Dorothea  his  wife,  daughter  of  George  I.  of 
England.  She  was  the  eldest  sister  of  Frederic  the 
Great.  On  both  sides,  her  parents  being  first  cousins, 
she  came  of  tragically  romantic  parentage.  Her 
paternal  great-grandmother  was  the  daughter  of  the 
luckless  "Winter  King"  and  of  the  "Queen  of 
Hearts,"  daughter  of  James  I. ;  her  maternal  grand- 
mother the  unfortunate  "  Duchess  of  Ahlden,"  George 
I.'s  uncrowned  Queen  of  tears. 

The  latter  was  the  daughter  of  the  beautiful  and 
clever  Ele'onore  d'Olbreuse,  of  an  old  Poitevin  family 
and  a  Huguenot  refugee,  married  to  George,  Duke  of 
Celle.  Their  one  child,  the  beautiful  Sophia  Dorothea, 
in  order  to  unite  the  Duchies  of  Celle  and  Hanover, 
was  married  at  sixteen  to  her  first  cousin,  George 
Louis,  who  became  the  second  Elector  of  Hanover  and 
the  King  of  England.  His  mother  thus  writes  of  the 
ill-starred  match : — 
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"  A  hundred  thousand  thalers  a  year  is  a  goodly  sum  to  pocket 
without  speaking  of  a  pretty  wife,  who  will  find  a  match  in  my  son 
George  Louis,  the  most  pig-headed,  stubborn  boy  who  ever  lived, 
and  who  has  round  his  head  so  thick  a  crust  that  I  defy  anyone 
ever  to  discern  what  is  in  there.  He  doesn't  care  much  for  the 
match  itself.  ..." 

Of  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Celle's  sad  story  the  world 
has  heard  more  than  enough.  As  much  sinned  against 
as  sinning,  sacrificed,  when  hardly  more  than  a  child, 
for  political  and  mercenary  reasons,  to  a  loveless  match 
with  a  heartless,  stubborn,  taciturn  roue,  the  victim  at 
once  of  the  jealousy  of  a  cruel  mother-in-law  and  of 
her  husband,  a  prey  to  the  passion  of  a  debauched,  if 
fascinating  scoundrel,  Sophia  Dorothea's  fate  awakes 
compassion. 

Konnigsmark,  her  lover,  suddenly  disappeared — 
murdered.  The  English  Resident  at  Hanover  wrote  : — 

"  Perhaps  a  great  lady  likewise  (with  whom  he  is  suspected  to 
have  been  familiar)  may  have  been  some  cause  of  his  misfortune. 
All  I  can  say  of  ye  matter  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover  is  at 
Berlin  acting  comedyes  and  making  merry  with  his  sister,  the 
Electrice  of  Brandenburg." 

George  rushed  through  a  very  one-sided  divorce  trial 
and  shut  Sophia  Dorothea  up  in  the  lonely  manor  house 
of  Ahlden  on  the  Aller.  Their  two  children,  to  whom 
she  was  devoted,  George  Louis  and  a  daughter  named 
after  herself,  at  the  time  of  the  murder  respectively 
eleven  and  eight  years  old,  she  never  saw  again.  Four 
years  later,  when  the  Elector  died,  she  wrote  to  her 
husband  a  contrite  and  submissive  letter,  begging  that, 
if  permitted  "  to  see  and  embrace  her  children  .  .  .  she 
could  be  content  to  die  afterwards,"  and  the  same  to 
her  implacable  mother-in-law. 

Sophia  Dorothea  frequently  received  news  of  her 
children,  whose  grandmother  Ele"onore,  at  Celle,  worked 
them  up  to  a  sense  of  their  mother's  wrongs.  For 
twelve  years  the  daughter,  Sophia  Dorothea  the 
younger,  lived  at  Hanover,  with  visits  to  Celle, 
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brought  up  by  her  grandmothers,  the  Frenchwoman 
and  the  German,  at  the  dissolute  little  court  of 
Hanover,  in  an  atmosphere  of  free-thinking  and 
frivolity  with  a  leaven  of  philosophy  and  learning. 
The  wonder  is  the  motherless  girl  turned  out  as  good 
a  wife  and  mother  as  she  did.  At  twenty  she  escaped 
into  a  marriage  of  affection.  If,  later  on,  it  was 
clouded  over  with  storms  and  troubles,  the  barometric 
depression  was  chiefly  due  to  her  own  faults  of  obsti- 
nacy and  ambition,  faults  of  head  rather  than  of 
heart. 

In  November  1705  Her  Majesty's  envoy  at  Hanover 
thus  described  the  Princess  : — 

"  The  Princess  of  Hanover,  the  daughter  of  the  Elector,  is  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  something  above  middle  height  and  well- 
shaped.  She  hath  much  beauty  and  is  of  agreeable  conversation. 
Her  marriage  hath  been  talked  of  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  proposed.  The  Prince  Royall  of 
Prussia,  her  cousin  germain,  is  thought  to  have  more  inclination  for 
her  than  for  anybody,  but  it  hath  been  doubted  if  the  King  of 
Prussia  would  be  willing  to  consent  to  that  marriage." 

It  took  place,  however,  just  a  year  later. 

This  Frederic  William,  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia,  was 
the  great-grandson  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  "  Winter 
King  "  of  Bohemia,  who,  after  reigning  there  a  year, 
was  turned  adrift  on  Europe  while  his  Palatine  posses- 
sions were  the  battle  ground  of  the  religions  during  the 
thirty  years'  war.  His  daughter  Sophia  married  the 
Duke  of  Hanover,  and  never  rested  till  she  had  secured 
for  him  the  Electoral  dignity.  A  clever  and  ambitious 
woman,  she  never  forgot  that  her  mother  was  a  princess 
of  England  and  that  she  herself  was  the  heiress  to  that 
crown  should  Mary  and  Anne  Stuart  die  childless. 

Securing,  as  we  have  seen,  for  her  son,  a  lovely  and 
wealthy  heiress  as  his  bride,  she  brought  up  her  own 
daughter  creedless,  in  order  that  she  might  make  the 
best  match  that  offered,  either  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant.  She  married  her,  as  second  wife,  to  the 
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middle-aged  Elector  Frederic  of  Brandenburg,  who  was 
angling  for  the  title  of  King. 

Charlotte  Sophia,  inheriting  her  mother's  intellectu- 
ality, was  the  friend  of  Bayle  and  of  Leibnitz,  the 
founder  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  A  rhapsodising  Irish 
Secretary  of  the  British  Minister  describes  her  as  "  the 
most  beautiful  princess  of  her  time — her  reading  in- 
finite .  .  .  her  wit  inimitable  .  .  .  has  the  art  of 
uniting  mirth  and  learning." 

"  Not  very  tall  and  somewhat  too  plump,"  Sophia 
Dorothea  and  Konnigsmark  in  their  secret  letters 
alluded  to  her  as  La  Boule. 

With  her  weak,  good-natured  husband,  lavishing  his 
money  on  an  expensive  court  and  intriguing  favourites, 
and  hankering  after  a  royal  title,  instead  of  promoting 
the  real  weal  of  Prussia,  Sophie  Charlotte  had  little  in 
common.  But  he  was  devoted  to  her,  building  for  her 
a  beautiful  country  palace  near  Berlin,  which  he  called 
by  her  name.  The  magnificent  collection  of  Oriental 
china  presented  to  her  by  English  merchants  still 
remains  there  as  she  arranged  it  with  her  own  hands. 
Sophie  Charlotte  was  musical  too,  and  played  the 
harpsichord  every  evening,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  acted 
French  "  comedy es"  with  her  brother  what  time  they 
were  murdering  Konnigsmark. 

Her  one  object  of  affection  was  her  only  surviving 
child,  Frederic  William,  a  rough  cub  the  very  opposite 
of  herself.  He  was  of  a  wonderfully  strong  and  sturdy 
constitution.  At  six  years  old  he  swallowed  a  silver 
shoe  buckle  with  a  pin  to  it  without  deleterious  results. 
He  waxed  masterful  and  insubordinate,  a  very  naughty 
little  boy.  One  day,  when  Madame  de  Montbail,  his 
governess,  was  going  to  punish  him,  he  clambered  on 
to  the  window  sill  and  threatened  to  throw  himself 
down  into  the  Spree  unless  forgiven.  His  grand- 
mother the  Electress  Sophia,  who  was  very  fond  of 
him,  now  had  him  on  a  visit  to  Hanover.  But  he 
fought  so  with  his  cousin  the  Electoral  Prince  that  the 
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boys  had  to  be  separated.  In  spite  of  elaborate 
instructions  for  his  education  drawn  up  by  his  gifted 
mother,  the  boy,  of  very  mediocre  intellectual  capacity, 
made  but  little  progress  with  his  lessons.  She  over- 
indulged him,  and  his  temper  did  not  improve.  We 
hear  of  her  finding  him  rolling  the  Prince  of  Courland 
on  the  ground,  his  fingers  in  his  hair,  and  throwing  the 
deputy-chamberlain  downstairs,  without  administering 
more  than  a  reprimand.  No  wonder  that  she  writes 
thus  sadly  of  her  darling  at  fourteen  years  of  age  to 
Fraulein  von  Pollnitz,  her  favourite  lady  : — 

"I  have  much  trouble,  my  dear  Pollnitz,  and  I  must  comfort 
myself  by  telling  you  about  it  ...  the  young  man,  whom  I  only 
thought  lively  and  impetuous,  has  given  proofs  of  a  callousness 
which  certainly  arises  from  a  very  bad  heart.  '  No,'  says  von 
Billow,  '  it  is  only  avarice.'  Dieu,  tant  pis  I  avaricious  at  such  a 
tender  age !  One  can  correct  oneself  of  other  vices,  but  that  one 
goes  on  increasing,  and  then  how  serious  it  is  because  of  the  conse- 
quences that  ensue  from  it !  Can  compassion  and  pity  find  access 
to  a  heart  dominated  by  interest  ?  " 

And  she  goes  on  to  complain  of  his  bad  behaviour,  of 
his  rudeness,  and  the  ladies'  report  to  her  of  "  coarse- 
ness of  mind." 

At  ten  years  old  he  began  to  keep  an  account  book 
with  minute  exactness  of  his  daily  expenditure.  His 
first  love  was  Caroline,  Princess  of  Anspach,  five  years 
older  than  himself.  She  snubbed  him,  preferring  his 
rival  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover,  against  whom 
he  now  bore  an  additional  grudge.  But  he  was  an 
extraordinarily  modest  youth,  "  blushing  when  a  lady 
kissed  his  hand  out  of  respect,"  and,  indeed,  all  his  life 
was  singularly  impervious  to  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex. 

When  he  was  seventeen  Sophie  Charlotte  compelled 
herself  to  part  with  him,  and  sent  him  travelling  to  see 
the  world.  Then  she  went  to  stay  with  her  mother  at 
Hanover  to  see  how  her  little  niece,  Sophia  Dorothea 
the  younger,  was  growing  up.  This  was  Frederic 
William's  little  cousin  and  playfellow,  whom  she 
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intended  for  his  wife.  While  there  Sophie  Charlotte 
died,  somewhat  suddenly,  not  seeing  the  marriage  she 
had  planned. 

The  Princess  Sophia  Dorothea  was  married  by  proxy 
at  Hanover. 

"The  Elector,  her  father,  had  given  her  the  most  magnificent 
Suit  of  Apparel  and  jewels  that  could  be  got  for  money,  and  they 
were  purchased  at  Paris  by  a  Man  sent  on  purpose.  The  Duchess 
of  Orleans  (her  cousin)  was  desired  to  choose  and  give  Directions 
for  the  Clothes,  and  she  afterwards  showed  them  to  Louis  XIV.,  who 
thought  them  so  rich  that  he  said  it  were  to  be  wished  for  the  sake 
of  the  mercers  of  Paris  that  there  were  more  Princesses  that  could 
afford  to  make  such  purchases.  It  was  on  November  27th,  1705, 
that  this  Princess  made  her  public  Entry  at  Berlin.  .  .  .  The 
Entry  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  that  was  ever  seen." 

Sophia  Dorothea  was  a  fine  woman,  if  not  strictly 
beautiful,  with  a  figure  "  which  had  been  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,"  says  her  daughter  the 
Margravine,  in  her  Memoirs,  before  she  grew  so  stout 
that  the  arm-chairs  had  to  be  widened.  She  was  as 
fond  of  show  and  magnificence  as  was  her  "  expensive  " 
father-in-law,  to  whom  her  Paris  trousseau,  approved 
of  by  the  Grand  Monarque,  no  mean  judge  of  fine 
things,  gave  more  pleasure  than  it  probably  did  to  her 
husband  "  with  the  tendency  to  avarice." 

Within  a  year  she  gave  birth  to  the  first  of  her 
twelve  children,  a  poor  little  prince  who  had  the  life 
crushed  out  of  him  by  the  weight  of  his  christening 
robes  and  the  roar  of  the  cannon  celebrating  the  event. 
Two  years  later,  July  3rd,  1709,  Frederica  Sophia 
Wilhelmina  came  into  the  world. 
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WILHELMINA  was  born  on  July  3,  1709,  at  the  Schloss 
at  Berlin.  Being  a  girl  she  was  tres-mal  reque,  as  she 
says  herself.  But  she  had  a  grand  baptism  with  much 
pomp  and  ceremony  in  the  castle  chapel,  being  carried 
to  the  font  by  her  father's  sister-in-law,  the  Margravine 
of  Schwedt.  No  less  than  three  kings  stood  sponsors, 
Frederic  I.  of  Prussia,  her  grandfather ;  Frederic 
Augustus  of  Poland,  on  his  way  back  from  a  jovial 
exile  in  Venice,  and  anxious  to  recover  the  Polish 
throne  from  which  Charles  XII.  had  driven  him ;  and 
Frederic,  King  of  Denmark,  who  had  arrived  with  over- 
tures of  peace  from  Louis  XIV.,  hard  hit  by  Marlborough 
at  Oudenarde.  Profane  court  flatterers  likened  the 
babe  to  the  Infant  Christ  with  the  three  Magi,  and 
promised  her  the  choice  of  three  kings  in  marriage. 

Not  till  five  days  after  her  birth  did  the  Crown 
Prince,  in  the  trenches  before  Tournay.  hear  of  the 
little  daughter's  arrival.  He  celebrated  it  by  giving  a 
dinner  party  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince 
Eugene. 
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In  the  same  year  that  saw  Wilhelmina's  birth  a 
marriage  took  place  at  the  Prussian  court  which, 
though  in  no  sense  an  important  one,  or  celebrated 
with  much  magnificence,  being,  in  fact,  only  that  of  a 
very  poor  and  very  distant  relation,  had  an  important 
bearing  ultimately  upon  the  new  little  Princess's  fate. 

Frederic  L,  bent  on  territorial  aggrandisement,  had, 
six  years  previously,  in  1703,  made  an  arrangement 
with  Prince  Christian  Henry  of  Baireuth,  whereby  the 
latter,  a  poor  man  with  many  children  and  unable  to 
live  upon  a  younger  son's  allowance,  pawned  his  pre- 
sumptive succession  to  the  Margravate  of  Baireuth  to 
his  distant  cousin  the  King  of  Prussia.  Frederic  III., 
Burgraf  of  Niirnberg,  ancestor  of  the  Electors  of  Bran- 
denburg, had  acquired  the  Margravate  of  Baireuth  in 
1248,  and  his  successors  that  of  Culmbach  and  Anspach, 
which  had  always  remained  in  the  possession  of  this 
branch  of  the  Hohenzollerns,  though  the  sovereignty 
was  sometimes  merged,  and  sometimes  again  divided, 
among  different  sub-branches.  As  the  present  ruler 
of  Baireuth  had  no  son,  and  his  cousin,  Prince  Christian 
Henry,  was  his  heir,  Frederic  thought  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  Baireuth  for  Brandenburg.  The 
agreement  was  signed  and  sworn  to  in  1704  by 
Christian  Henry  and  his  two  sons,  and  the  King  made 
over  to  them  the  little  town  of  Weferlingen  near  Bam- 
berg,  where  the  father  soon  afterwards  died. 

At  seven  years  old  the  sons  were  taken  charge  of 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  educated.  The  King  further 
provided  for  them  by  giving  the  younger  the  command 
of  the  Prussian  cavalry  regiment,  vacant  at  his  father's 
death,  and  on  the  elder,  George  Frederic  Charles,  he 
bestowed  a  wife,  the  Princess  Dorothea  of  Holstein-Beck. 
The  marriage,  which  turned  out  very  badly,  took  place 
in  Berlin  in  1709,  and  the  King,  probably  thinking  he 
had  done  all  that  was  needful  for  his  poor  relations, 
sent  them  to  live  at  Weferlingen,  where  two  years  later 
the  eldest  son  Frederic  was  born. 
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Little  Wilhelmina  at  eighteen  months  old  had  got 
through  her  teething  "  without  trouble,"  as  her  grand- 
father wrote  to  the  Electress  Sophia,  and  had  not 
succumbed  like  her  little  brother.  She  was  a  precocious 
child,  for  she  tells  us  that,  at  that  age,  she  could  speak 
fairly  distinctly,  and  at  two  years  old  could  run  alone. 
Already  she  was  beginning  to  amuse  her  doting  grand- 
father with  her  monkey  tricks,  and  sometimes  he  would 
spend  a  whole  day  in  playing  with  her. 

A  little  grandson,  whom  we  know  as  Frederic  the 
Great,  was  born  to  him  on  January  24,  1712.  Her 
brother  had  entered  into  Wilhelmina's  life  ;  she  was  no 
longer  alone.  For  the  next  seven  years  they  were  to 
be  inseparable  in  the  nursery ;  for  nearly  half  a  century 
they  were  to  be  all  in  all  to  each  other. 

Wilhelmina  and  her  brother  were  handed  over  to 
Frau  von  Kamecke,  wife  of  the  King's  Grand  Master  of 
the  Robes,  who  had  been  Lady-in-Waiting  to  Queen 
Charlotte.  She  was  appointed  head  governess. 

Under  her  Madame  de  Montbail  had  charge,  the 
Crown  Prince's  old  governess,  now  married  again, 
and  Madame  de  Rocouille,  a  most  delightful  and  excel- 
lent woman,  a  French  Huguenot  refugee,  whose  second 
husband  was  in  the  Prussian  service.  His  chdre 
maman  Rocouille  Frederic  always  called  her,  and  wrote 
to  her  ;  she  just  lived  to  see  him  King. 

Wilhelmina  was  not  so  lucky  in  her  own  immediate 
attendant  and  tutelary  genius.  She  herself  paints  her 
in  a  very  bad  light,  probably  in  consequence  of  her 
interference  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  English  marriage 
scheme  some  years  later.  L^tti  was  the  daughter  of 
an  Italian  ex-monk,  a  writer  of  history.  "  She  has  an 
Italian  mind  and  heart,  that  is  to  say,  very  vivacious, 
supple,  and  very  black.  She  was  selfish,  stuck  up,  and 
quick-tempered.  Her  manners  were  Dutch,  that  is  to 
say  very  coarse,  but  she  knew  how  to  conceal  her 
faults  under  such  a  good  appearance  that  she  charmed 
all  who  saw  her." 

c2 
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This  treasure  had  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Princess  Sophia  Dorothea  when  on  a  visit  to  her  father 
at  Hanover,  by  that  enormously  stout  mistress  of 
George  I.  who  was  created  Countess  of  Darlington  in 
England,  but  dubbed  by  the  angry  British  populace 
"The  Elephant."  Le'tti  had  been  companion  to  the 
Milady  Darlington,  and  the  Princess,  as  charmed  by  the 
Italian  as  were  others,  installed  her  with  Wilhelmina. 
For  the  next  few  years  Le'tti  tyrannised  over  the  poor 
child  in  the  most  brutal  manner. 

But  Wilhelmina  had  always  her  nurse,  "  my  good 
Hermann,"  at  hand  in  case  of  utmost  need.  Many  a 
time  and  oft  the  faithful  creature  interfered  to  save  the 
child  suffering  and  persecution,  not  hesitating,  on  her 
peril,  to  inform  Wilhelmina's  mother,  besides  nursing 
her  through  dangerous  illnesses,  herself  a  married 
woman  with  children.  Later  on,  in  darker  years,  and 
even  more  troubled  times,  the  devoted  servant  played 
the  go-between  and  acted  as  a  buffer,  with  intense 
discretion  and  fidelity,  when  her  young  mistress's  happi- 
ness, and  even  her  life  and  liberty,  hung  in  the  balance. 
Very  early  we  find  traces  in  the  Margravine's 
Memoirs  of  the  famous  English  marriage  scheme 
which  haunted  all  her  youth,  and,  in  her  eyes,  played 
such  an  important  part  in  politics.  Queen  Sophia 
Dorothea  having  been  on  a  visit  to  her  father  at 
Hanover,  discussed  with  her  sister-in-law,  the  Electoral 
Princess,  a  possible  marriage  of  Wilhelmina  with 
Frederic,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Electoral  Prince, 
Wilhelmina's  first  cousin  and  two  years  her  senior. 
Letters  on  the  subject,  the  Margravine  tells  us,  passed 
constantly  between  the  two  mothers,  and  now  her  little 
six-year-old  lover  began  to  send  her  presents.  Verily 
Wilhelmina  was  a  precocious  child !  She  perfectly 
recollected  her  grandfather's  death,  which  occurred  when 
she  was  between  three  and  four  years  old. 

"  The  King  awaited  his  summons  with  firmness  and 
resignation,"  says  his  grand-daughter,  and  "  feeling  his 
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end  approaching  he  took  leave  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Royal,  bequeathing  to  them  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  the  weal  of  his  subjects.  He  had  us  sent 
for,  my  brother  and  I  (Frederic  in  his  long  clothes, 
hastily  snatched  from  his  cradle),  and  gave  us  his  bless- 
ing at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  died  soon  after- 
wards," the  most  beloved  till  then  of  all  the  Rulers  of 
Prussia,  the  guter  herr  "regretted  and  wept  by  the 
whole  kingdom." 
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WILHELMINA  was  of  course  too  young  to  realise  the 
sweeping  changes  and  reforms  which  ensued  immedi- 
ately upon  her  father's  accession.  Pomp  and  circum- 
stance vanished  with  the  flowing  wigs  and  jewelled 
orders.  As  the  Margravine  herself  put  it,  all  who 
wanted  to  gain  favour  with  the  new  King  donned 
helmet  and  cuirass.  The  late  King's  funeral  was  the 
final  display  of  all  that  pomp  by  which  Frederic  had 
laid  such  store.  His  son,  with  truly  filial  feeling, 
buried  him  as  he  had  lived.  Sharp  little  Wilhelmina 
retained  a  vivid  impression  of  the  magnificence  of  these 
obsequies  which  lasted  practically  from  February  to 
May.  Then  Frederic  William  set  to  work,  at  twenty- 
four,  to  his  arduous  life  of  king,  farmer,  and  drill- 
sergeant.  The  Saxon  Resident  wrote  in  prophetic 
strain : — 

"  It  is  certain  from  the  way  he  sets  about  it  he  will  make  himself 
more  redoubtable,  and  that  all  his  neighbours  will  have  reason  to 
seek  his  friendship,  or  fear  his  enmity." 
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His  one  passion  was  for  soldiers.  His  father,  he 
said,  "  had  no  sword  wherewith  to  enforce  his  pen." 

So,  all  over  Europe,  from  Dalmatia  to  Ireland,  his 
recruiting  agents,  chiefly  Jews,  hunted  for  "  long 
fellows"  for  his  grenadier  regiments,  who  became,  in 
time,  the  "channels  of  grace,"  as  his  daughter  calls 
them,  to  his  favour. 

The  King's  chief  advisers,  his  only  companions, 
were  soldiers.  The  Prussian  officers  were  unequalled 
in  Europe.  They  trained  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers 
were  kept,  not  to  be  let  out  on  hire,  but  to  protect  the 
State.  Determined  that  the  land  should  support  the 
army,  Frederic  William  introduced  reforms  in  the 
financial  system,  and  encouraged  manufactures  and 
agriculture.  He  cut  down  the  incomes  of  the  Royal 
Family,  keeping  only  52,000  ths.  (£10,000)  a  year  for 
himself.  Everything  else  was  to  be  spent  upon  the 
State. 

The  new  King  was  his  own  Commander-in-Chief  and 
Finance  Minister,  and  he  supervised  everything  with 
almost  incredible  minuteness.  Frederic  William's 
strenuous  reforms  began  in  his  own  family,  and  his 
children  were  not  neglected.  There  were  three  of  them 
now,  a  girl,  Frederica  Louisa,  younger  than  Frederic, 
and  Madame  de  Rocouille  was  appointed  "  governess 
to  the  Royal  Prince  and  Princesses."  She  was  to  give 
them,  their  father  specially  notified,  religious  instruc- 
tion and  to  teach  them  to  read  in  the  Bible.  For 
Frederic  William  was  all  his  life  a  religious  man  in  a 
simple,  dour,  Scotch  sort  of  way — except  that  he  put 
a  fine  of  two  thalers  on  all  sermons  over  an  hour 
long.  Unlike  his  mother,  he  would  have  no  contro- 
versies, and  forcibly  united  Calvinists  and  Lutherans. 
His  religion  was  an  intensely  personal  one,  but  with- 
out any  spirituality  or  tenderness.  He  believed  in 
a  just  and  terrible  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  fought  for  the 
Israelites,  and  the  lessons  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  were  almost  inexplicable  to  him.  But  his 
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precis  of  instructions  in  religion  for  Frederic  show  that, 
at  the  bottom,  the  man's  mind,  in  a  corrupt  and  free- 
thinking  age,  when  the  Church  was  sunk  in  deadness 
and  formalism,  was  right  with  God,  as  far  as  it  went, 
which  was  not  far.  In  judging  Frederic  William  one 
must  always  bear  in  mind  his  limitations. 

Madame  de  Rocouille  was  a  blessed  antidote  to  L4tti. 
Though  a  Huguenot  Calvinist,  she  was  cheerful  and 
amusing,  and  she  knew  how  to  tenir  salon — entertain 
company.  After  thirty  years  in  Germany  she  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  German.  She  remained  a  pure 
Frenchwoman,  and  taught  the  children  to  speak  French 
like  their  mother  tongue. 

As  a  fugitive  for  her  faith,  she  had  been  sheltered  at 
the  court  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sophia.  In  the  midst  of 
the  severe,  parsimonious,  utilitarian  household  of 
Frederic  William,  Madame  de  Rocouille  would  recall, 
for  the  benefit  of  Queen  Charlotte's  grandchildren, 
the  memories  of  a  very  different  life,  of  a  Court 
splendid  and  intellectual,  of  a  Queen,  arch  and  lively, 
sometimes  making  fun  of  her  pompous  husband,  yet, 
withal,  religious  as  well  as  philosophical,  artistic  and, 
especially,  musical.  We  can  imagine  the  children 
imbibing  the  reminiscences.  Wilhelmina,  inflamed, 
wished  to  change  her  name  to  Charlotte,  so  intense 
was  her  desire  to  resemble  her  grandmother,  many  of 
whose  qualities  and  gifts,  as  the  future  showed,  she 
had  undoubtedly  inherited. 

Wilhelmiua  now  also  came  into  contact  with  a  link 
with  her  other  grandmother.  Immediately  upon  her 
husband's  accession  Queen  Sophia  Dorothea  had  taken 
into  her  services  the  unfortunate  Fraulein  von  Knese- 
beck,  her  mother's  lady-in-waiting  and  devoted  friend, 
"  La  Confidante,"  as  Konnigsmark  and  Sophia  Dorothea 
had  named  her  in  their  secret  correspondence.  It  was 
she  who  let  Konnigsmark  out  of  the  Princess's  apart- 
ments on  that  direful  July  midnight,  into  the  Long 
Gallery  where  he  met  his  fate.  When  all  was  dis- 
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covered,  Fraulein  von  Knesebeck  suffered  four  years' 
cruel  captivity.  She  escaped  and  remained  at  the 
Prussian  Court,  unmarried,  till  her  death,  and  died 
protesting  her  mistress's  innocence. 

From  Fraulein  von  Knesebeck  Wilhelmina,  doubtless, 
drank  in  the  sad  history  of  that  other  grandmother, 
who  was  but  a  memory  to  her  own  mother,  and  whom 
in  several  points — vivacity,  charm,  undauntedness, 
espidglerie,  fine  mouche,  and  other  essentially  subtle 
French  qualities,  she  so  much  resembled. 

Soon  after  her  fifth  birthday  Wilhelmina  lost  her 
great-grandmother,  the  Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  a 
very  remarkable  woman  with  strong  characteristics 
which  one  can  trace  in  her  grandson  and  great- 
grandson.  "  I  care  not  when  I  die,"  she  exclaimed  at 
eighty,  "if  on  my  tomb  it  may  be  recorded  that  I  was 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  Had  she  lived 
another  six  weeks  she  would  have  died  Queen  of 
England. 

The  King's  health  had  not  been  good  of  late,  he 
probably  was  overdoing  himself  in  every  way.  Little 
Fritzchen  was  also  very  delicate,  and  the  Prince  of 
Anhalt's  hopes  rose  in  proportion.  For,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  King  and  his  son,  Anhalt's  nephew,  the 
Margrave  of  Schwedt  was  heir  to  the  throne,  his, 
Anhalt's,  sister  having  married  a  half-brother  of  the 
King. 

In  her  Memoirs  the  Margravine  here  brings  the  story 
of  a  second  wooer.  The  Prince  of  Anhalt  and  General 
Grumbkow,  who  was  much  in  the  King's  confidence, 
brought  home  to  him,  she  tells  us,  as  they  sat  over 
their  wine,  that  it  was  politic  to  marry  her  to  the 
Margrave  of  Schwedt. 

Even  at  six  years  old  she  felt  a  strong  dislike  to  the 
big,  rough,  ill-mannered  boy  of  fifteen,  with  his  low 
tastes.  Le'tti,  who  was  in  the  pay  of  Anhalt,  did  her 
best  for  Schwedt  by  praising  him  and  pointing  out  his 
brilliant  prospects,  which  could,  however,  have  carried 
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but  small  weight  with  such  a  little  maiden.  In  spite 
of  thus  being  thrown  together  as  much  as  possible, 
Wilhelmina  "  had  a  mortal  antipathy  to  him  and  tried 
to  play  him  tricks  and  to  frighten  him,  for  he  was  a 
coward,"  getting  herself  severely  punished  for  the  same. 
The  Queen  was  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  object  of 
these  visits  of  the  big  bear  of  a  cousin.  Already  the 
King's  favourites  were  trying  to  undermine  the  affection 
of  Frederic  William  for  his  wife,  already  he  had  begun  on 
occasions  to  scold  and  abuse  her,  and  to  shut  her  out  of 
all  voice  in  the  management  of  affairs.  "  Women  must 
be  kept  under  the  ferule,"  said  he,  "  or  they  will  dance 
upon  their  husbands'  heads."  On  the  other  hand,  Sophia 
Dorothea  was  trying  to  influence  her  husband  about  the 
English  marriage,  and  thus  to  afford  herself  some  pro- 
tection against  the  persecutions  of  the  Prince  of  Au- 
halt,  and  to  obtain  the  guardianship  of  her  son  in  case 
of  the  King's  death.  Already  the  couple  were  begin- 
ning each  to  go  their  own  way,  the  King  living  chiefly 
at  Potsdam,  frugally  and  like  a  private  gentleman. 
There,  after  his  hard  morning's  work,  he  spent  his  after- 
noons in  hunting  and  his  evenings  in  his  smoking-room, 
sitting  with  his  cronies  round  a  long  wooden  table  on 
plain  wooden  chairs,  smoking  long  clay  pipes  (all  still 
extant),  and  drinking  abundantly.  Every  evening, 
when  he  was  not  in  Berlin,  the  Queen  received. 

Though  in  delicate  health  she  accompanied  her 
husband,  when  he  went  to  Stettin,  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Charles  XII.  Little  Wilhelmina  was  left  to 
the  care  of  Le"tti.  The  latter  took  much  pains  both 
with  the  mind  and  manners  of  her  most  vivacious  little 
charge.  From  being  constantly  in  much  company, 
Wilhelmina  was  extremely  forthcoming  and  everyone 
was  delighted  to  amuse  themselves  with  her.  As 
became  the  daughter  of  a  historian,  Letti  inculcated 
the  first  principles  of  history  and  geography. 

While  her  parents  were  away  at  the  war  the  children 
left  in  the  Schloss  in  Berlin  had  a  dreadful  scare  in 
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the  middle  of  the  night.  A  ghost  had  been  seen  making 
a  noise  tpouvantable,  as  the  Margravine  graphically 
describes  it.  The  guards  at  the  rooms  of  Wilhelmina 
were  found  half  dead  with  fright,  saying  they  had  seen 
the  ghost  vanish  down  the  gallery  leading  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Queen's  ladies.  The  officer  on  guard 
promptly  doubled  the  sentries,  searched  the  castle  him- 
self, but  found  nothing.  Directly  he  had  gone,  however, 
the  spectre  re-appeared,  so  alarming  the  sentinels  that 
they  were  found  in  fainting  fits.  They  declared  it 
was  the  grand  diable  sent  by  the  Swedish  sorcerers 
to  kill  the  Crown  Prince. 

Next  morning  all  the  town  was  in  alarm.  Some  plot 
of  the  Swedes  was  indeed  feared,  some  attempt  by 
means  of  the  ghost,  to  set  fire  to  the  castle  and  to 
kidnap  the  children.  All  necessary  precautions  were 
taken,  but,  for  the  next  two  nights,  excitable  little 
Wilhelmina,  we.  may  be  sure,  slept  badly.  The  third 
night  only  was  the  ghost  caught.  It  turned  out  to  be 
a  dressed  up  scullion.  The  King  was  by  way  of  inflicting 
condign  punishment  upon  the  ghost,  which  Grumbkow 
found  means  to  alleviate.  He  was  made  to  sit  three 
days  running  on  a  wooden  donkey  attired  in  his 
spectral  habiliments. 

The  Margravine,  writing  after  long  years,  explains 
the  story  in  a  loose  sheet  tucked  into  her  Italian  Tour 
Diary  at  the  end  of  her  Memoirs.  The  whole  thing 
was  a  plot  of  Grumbkow  to  discover  the  nocturnal 
assignations  of  one  of  the  Queen's  ladies,  the  fair 
Fraulein  von  Wagnitz,  who  sold  the  secrets  of  her  lover, 
the  Finance  Minister,  to  the  French  Minister,  much  to 
the  discomfiture  of  Grumbkow  and  the  Kaiser's  party. 

On  her  return  to  Berlin  the  Queen  was  much  pleased 
with  her  little  daughter's  appearance.  How  Wilhelmina 
looked  at  six  years  old  the  charming  picture  hanging 
at  Charlottenburg,  and  painted  about  this  time  by  the 
French  artist,  Pe'sne,  most  happily  shows  us.  The  little 
Princess,  with  her  intelligent  face  and  bright  eyes, 
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dressed  up  in  the  full  war-paint  of  a  Court  lady — 
powder,  flowers,  brocade,  and  velvet  train — lays  a  guid- 
ing arm  (so  prophetic)  on  the  crimson  velvet  sleeve 
of  baby  Fritzchen's  frock,  while  he,  his  small  mind 
permeated  by  the  belligerent  spirit  abroad,  beats  a  toy 
drum. 

The  excitement  of  her  parents'  homecoming,  added, 
doubtless,  to  that  of  the  ghost  scare,  worked  on  Wilhel- 
mina's  high-strung  sensitive  temperament,  and  the  child 
was  quite  ill  for  some  weeks.  Directly  she  recovered, 
the  Queen,  like  a  true  granddaughter  of  Electress 
Sophia,  determined  that  Wilhelmina's  precocious  little 
mind,  so  wonderfully  quick  at  absorbing  knowledge, 
should  imbibe  something  more  than  Madame  de 
Eocouille's  beautiful  French  and  Bible  lessons,  and 
Le'tti's  elementary  geography  and  history.  Frederic 
William,  though  he  gave  later  copious  and  minute 
directions  as  to  Fritz's  education,  seems  to  have  left 
that  of  his  girl's  entirely  to  his  wife. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  our  modern  ideas  of 
teaching,  the  most  learned  scholar  in  Berlin  was  brought 
in  to  pour  a  knowledge  of  universal  history  into  the 
little  six-year-old  mind  already  prepared  with 
technicalities.  La  Croze,  an  ex-monk  from  St. 
Germain-les-Pres,  was  librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin,  a  very  stout  and  wheezy  personage.  After  his 
death  Frederic,  who  also  shared  his  teaching,  wrote  of 
him  as  a  perfect  "  compendium  of  knowledge." 
Possessed  of  a  prodigious  memory,  never  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer  or  a  quotation,  he  had  once  recited  before 
Leibnitz  a  dozen  verses  in  a  dozen  different  languages 
after  having  only  heard  them  once.  Besides  French, 
his  mother  tongue,  he  spoke  six  modern  and  three 
ancient  languages,  without  counting  Slav  and  Basque 
dialects,  and  Oriental  tongues,  including  Chinese,  which 
he  learnt  to  please  Leibnitz.  But  his  knowledge  was 
rather  superficial,  and  his  philosophy  and  historical 
criticism  not  very  deep.  A  great  talker,  and  ceaselessly 
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reciting  and  holding  forth,  he  would  drawl  out  stories 
to  the  delight  of  old  and  young  in  a  solemn  sing-song 
voice,  as  if  he  was  reading  his  breviary. 

The  Queen  had  indeed  hit  upon  an  admirable  machine 
for  forcing  Wilhelmina's  already  precocious  mind.  The 
clever  child  assimilated  La  Croze's  instruction  in  history 
with  avidity,  being  very  lively  and  quick,  and  "  having 
a  delightful  memory."  With  him  and  with  other 
masters,  she  worked  from  morning  till  night,  finding 
scant  time  for  play.  Yet  she  could  dance,  for  we  find, 
in  September  1716,  the  English  Resident  writing  that  the 
eldest  Princess  is  one  of  the  sweetest  children  that  he 
has  ever  seen.  "  She  dances  charmingly  and  her 
behaviour  and  her  understanding  are  far  above  her 
years." 

But  her  great,  and  only  pleasure,  she  tells  us,  was  to 
see  her  brother.  He  was  less  lively  than  she  was,  and 
slower  in  learning  and  answering.  At  this  time  her 
father  doted  on  her,  taking  more  notice  of  her  than  he 
did  of  any  other  of  his  children.  But  he  did  not  care  at 
all  for  Frederic,  whom  he  never  saw  without  snubbing 
and  teasing  him,  laying  already  the  foundations  of 
the  dread  with  which  his  son  always  regarded  him. 

At  the  capitulation  of  Stralsund,  Frederic  William 
had  arranged  that  some  officers  and  men  might  be  left 
on  parole  in  Prussia  for  four  months.  Among  them  was 
one  Cron,  who,  the  Margravine  tells  us,  was  famous  for 
his  astrological  knowledge,  a  palmist,  as  we  should  say 
to-day.  The  Queen  sent  for  him  and  tried  to  test  him 
by  inquiring  the  sex  of  the  baby  she  was  expecting.  As 
the  event  proved  Cron  made  a  bad  shot.  With  Fritz's 
tiny  hand  he  did  better,  predicting,  says  the  Margravine, 
writing  in  after  years  with  affectionate  pride,  that  "  he 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever  reigned, 
that  he  would  be  a  hero,  a  great  conqueror,  and  would 
die  an  Emperor."  With  her  own  hand  he  was  not  so 
happy,  prognosticating  that  her  life  would  be  "  a  tissue 
of  fatalities,  that  I  should  be  sought  in  marriage  by  four 
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kings,  Sweden,  England,  Poland,  and  Russia,  without 
marrying  any  one  of  these  princes.  A  prediction  which 
the  future  has  verified." 

Here  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  Margravine 
distinctly  draws  the  long  bow.  We  notice  that  the 
three  kings  prophesied  to  her  at  her  baptism  have  now 
become  four !  She  is  writing  from  memory  at  least 
fifteen  years  later,  writing  when  lonely,  humbled,  her 
pride  wounded,  a  vision  of  a  glittering  future  for  ever 
vanished  from  her  hopes.  Let  us  not  be  hard  on  one 
to  whom  ambition  and  admiration  were  as  the  breath  of 
her  nostrils,  and  who  was  not  writing  history,  but 
reminiscences. 

There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  of  fact  for  the  next 
offer  of  marriage,  which  she  records  as  coming  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  from  Charles  XII.  No  trace  at  any 
attempt  at  a  treaty  with  Sweden,  much  less  of  any  idea 
of  marrying  Wilhelmina,  when  she  was  older,  to  Charles, 
can  be  found  in  any  State  archives. 

Again,  after  chronicling  that  it  was  the  disparity  of 
years  which  caused  the  rupture  of  this  fictitious  treaty, 
the  Margravine  goes  on  to  relate  another,  equally 
chimerical.  As  a  result  of  a  visit  of  the  King  and 
Queen  to  Hanover  she  announces  that  George  I.  joy- 
fully gave  his  consent  to  a  double  marriage  between 
Wilhelmina  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  between  Frederic,  the  Crown 
Prince,  and  the  Princess  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  She  writes  that  the  Queen  on  her  return  to 
Berlin  actually  brought  back  with  her  the  engagement 
rings  for  her  two  children.  As  the  years  went  on  the 
Margravine's  grudge  against  England  grew,  and  our 
need  for  deducting  from  her  narrative  the  twenty-five 
per  cent,  that  Carlyle  suggested  becomes  increasingly 
apparent. 

Peter  the  Great,  now  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  had 
been  making  a  grand  tour  in  state  of  the  European 
capitals  he  had  visited  many  years  before  disguised  as  a 
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shipwright  and  artisan.  In  the  autumn  he  came  to 
Berlin  with  the  Czarina  and  a  large  retinue.  The  visit 
made  a  great  impression  on  Wilhelmina,  a  most  ob- 
servant child,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the 
details  she  gives  are  described  from  hearsay,  when 
writing  in  later  years. 

The  Kussian  Court  arrived  by  water  and  were  put  up 
at  Monbijou.  This  charming  little  palace,  standing  in 
pretty  gardens  running  down  to  the  river,  had  been 
made  over  to  Queen  Sophia  Dorothea  by  the  King,  and 
the  latter  had  added  to  it  and  decorated  the  interior 
in  the  rococo  style  of  the  period.  It  was  full  of  mirrors 
and  beautiful  china,  all  of  which,  with  everything  in 
the  way  of  furniture  she  valued,  the  Queen  had  care- 
fully removed  before  the  arrival  of  the  guests. 

"  The  king  and  queen  received  them,"  writes  the  Margravine,  "  at 
the  edge  of  the  river.  The  King  gave  his  hand  to  the  Czarina  to  lead 
her  to  land.  As  soon  as  the  Czar  had  landed  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
the  King,  and  said  to  him  :  '  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you,  brother 
Frederic.'  He  came  up  to  the  Queen,  and  wished  to  kiss  her,  but 
she  repulsed  him.  The  Czarina  began  by  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
Queen,  which  she  did  several  times.  She  then  presented  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg  who  had  come  with  them,  and  four 
hundred  so-called  ladies  who  were  in  the  suite.  These  were  for  the 
most  part  German  servants  who  acted  as  ladies'  maids,  as  cooks  and 
washerwomen.  The  Queen  declined  to  salute  these  creatures.  The 
Czarina,  in  return,  treated  the  Princesses  of  the  blood  with  much 
haughtiness,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  King  got  her 
to  salute  them." 

The  next  day  the  Czar  and  Czarina  came  to  return 
the  Queen's  visit  at  the  Schloss,  and  were  received  by 
her  and  the  King  at  the  entrance  to  the  State  apart- 
ments, and  conducted  by  the  Queen  to  the  audience 
chamber.  Here  the  Czar  caught  sight  of  little 
Wilhelmina,  whom  he  had  seen  five  years  before,  and 
recognised. 

"  He  took  me  iu  his  arms  and  flayed  all  my  face  with  kisses.  I 
slapped  him  and  struggled  with  all  my  might,  telling  him  that  I 
would  have  none  of  these  liberties,  and  that  he  was  dishonouring 
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me.  He  laughed  very  much  at  that  idea,  and  chatted  a  long  time 
with  me.  I  had  learnt  my  lesson,  and  talked  to  him  of  his  fleet 
and  his  conquests,  which  pleased  him  so  much  that  he  said  several 
times  to  the  Czarina .  if  he  could  have  a  child,  like  me  he  would 
willingly  cede  one  of  his  provinces.  The  Czarina  also  gave  me 
many  caresses.  The  Queen  and  she  placed  themselves  under  the 
canopy,  each  in  an  arm-chair ;  I  was  by  the  side  of  the  Queen  and 
the  Princesses  of  the  blood  opposite  me." 

"  The  Czarina  was  small  and  thickset,  very  tanned,  and  with  no 
appearance  of  gracefulness.  Only  to  look  at  her  one  could  see  of 
what  low  extraction  she  was.  One  would  have  taken  her  by  her 
get-up  to  be  a  German  actress.  Her  dress  had  been  bought  second- 
hand. It  was  old-fashioned  and  much  trimmed  with  silver  and  was 
very  greasy.  The  front  of  her  stomacher  was  loaded  with  jewelry. 
The  design  was  odd,  a  double  eagle,  of  which  the  feathers  were 
badly  set  with  inferior  diamonds.  She  had  a  dozen  orders,  and  as 
many  portraits  of  saints  and  relics,  hanging  to  the  trimming  of  her 
skirt,  so  that  when  she  walked  one  might  have  thought  one  heard  a 
mule  with  bell  harness,  all  those  orders  jingling  one  against  the  other 
made  the  same  sound." 

"  The  Czar  on  the  other  hand  was  very  tall  and  rather  well-made, 
his  face  was  handsome,  but  his  expression  was  so  savage  that  it 
frightened  one.  He  wore  sailor  dress." 

The  Czarina,  who  only  spoke  very  bad  German, 
chatted  chiefly  with  the  Princess  Galitzin,  her  Court 
fool.  Having  been  mixed  up  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Czar,  and  been  twice  knouted,  she  was  glad  to  save 
her  life  by  playing  this  part.  Her  remarks  seemed  to 
amuse  the  Czarina  vastly. 

"  At  supper  the  Czar  sat  next  the  Queen,  and  was  taken  with 
one  of  his  fits,  a  sort  of  St.  Vitus's  dance,  the  result,"  says  the 
Margravine,  "  of  his  having  been  poisoned  in  his  youth.  He  was 
seized  with  contortions,  and,  as  he  had  his  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
was  gesticulating  very  near  the  Queen,  that  princess  was  frightened, 
and  tried  several  times  to  rise.  The  Czar  reassured  her  and  begged 
her  to  calm  herself,  as  he  would  not*  harm  her ;  at  the  same  time 
he  seized  her  hand,  which  he  squeezed  with  such  violence  that  the 
Queen  was  obliged  to  beg  for  mercy,  which  made  him  laugh  heartily, 
telling  her  that  she  had  more  delicate  bones  than  his  Catherine.  A 
ball  had  been  arranged  for  after  supper,  but  he  escaped  as  soon  as 
they  rose  from  table  and  returned  on  foot  to  Monbijou." 

Two  days  later  the  barbarian  and  his  harem  took 
their  departure.  Frederic  William  had  something  in 
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common  with  the  Czar,  a  mutual  interest  in  the 
amelioration  of  their  respective  countries.  The  King, 
glad  to  conciliate  him,  gave  him  every  souvenir  he 
asked  for,  out  of  his  late  father's  valuable  collection  ot 
art  and  antiquities.  Says  Pollnitz  : 

"  A  great  amber  cabinet  with  divers  compartments  in  basso 
relievo,  which  perhaps  had  not  its  fellow  in  the  world,  but  the 
King,  desirous  to  make  the  Czar  a  present  worthy  of  his  acceptance, 
gave  him  this  cabinet,  and  a  yacht  that  cost  80,000  crowns," 

which  had  been  built  in  Holland,  and  lay  on  the  Havel 
Lake  at  Potsdam.  "  The  amber  cabinet,"  writes  the 
Margravine,  "  had  the  sad  fate  of  being  conducted  to 
Petersburg,  to  the  great  regret  of  everyone." 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  her  guests  the 
Queen  went  to  Monbijou.  "  The  desolation  of  Jerusalem 
lay  there " ;  Wilhelmina  had  never  seen  anything  like 
it.  The  Queen  had  the  house  entirely  redecorated. 

The  Czar  returned  the  compliment  in  the  manner 
dearest  to  Frederic  William's  heart.  That  very  autumn 
arrived  a  hundred  and  fifty  recruits,  all  between  seven 
and  eight  feet  high,  and  the  present  was  continued 
annually  by  the  grateful  Czar  as  long  as  Frederic 
William  lived.  In  return  the  latter  sent  artisans, 
engineers  and  drill  sergeants,  to  help  Peter  to  civilise 
his  dominions. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

TROUBLED   YEARS 

George  Frederic  Charles  and  his  pawned  birthright. — The  King's 
illness.— Enter  Grumbkow. — A  terrible  plot. — Wilhelmina  her 
mother's  confidante. — How  she  spent  her  tenth  birthday. — A 
fatal  epidemic. — Two  serious  illnesses. — Recovery. — Grown-up 
at  ten. — The  advent  of  Sonnsfeld. — La  Croze's  wonderful 
method  of  education. — Wilhelmina's  accomplishments. 

AMONG  the  many  worries  that  harassed  Frederic 
William  with  reference  to  his  foreign  policy  a  new  one 
now  cropped  up  very  near  home,  which  was  destined  to 
have  far-reaching  consequences  for  Wilhelmina. 

We  have  seen  how  Christian  Henry,  that  "  poor 
relation,"  heir-presumptive  to  the  Margravate  of  Baireuth 
in  Franconia,  sold  his  birthright  to  King  Frederic  I. 
and  retired  to  die  at  the  obscure  village  of  Weferlingen. 
No  sooner,  however,  were  his  sons  grown  to  man's 
estate  than  they  repented  them  that  they  had  signed 
and  sworn  to  their  father's  renunciation  of  his  succession, 
and  began  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  be  relieved  from 
their  oath.  King  Frederic  proved  obdurate,  and,  after 
his  death,  faring  no  better  at  Frederic  William's  hands, 
they  turned  them  to  the  Kaiser.  This  so  exasperated 
the  King  that  he  not  only  took  Weferlingen  from  them, 
but  also  reduced  by  two-thirds  the  pension  which  had 
been  allowed  them.  The  unhappy  George  Frederic 
Charles,  with  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  five  young 
children,  wandered  to  Feucht  in  the  Anspach  country, 
and  then  to  Sulzburg  in  the  Palatinate,  to  his  mother's 
birthplace,  and,  finally,  to  Rottenburg.  Here  he  lived 
most  penuriously  on  his  Baireuth  allowances.  But  he 
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was  always  a  good  manager,  with,  as  will  be  seen  later 
on,  leanings  towards  niggardliness.  His  vain  and  frivo- 
lous wife  further  handicapped  this  unfortunate  prince  in 
the  race  of  life.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  youngest 
daughter  the  ill-assorted  pair  separated.  To  distract 
his  mind,  George  Frederic  Charles  set  out  on  his  travels, 
though  as  to  how  he  found  the  wherewithal  for  such  a 
long  tour  history  is  silent. 

Passing  through  Franconia  to  Switzerland  and  thence 
to  Italy  and  Rome,  where  he  visited  Pope  Clement  VI., 
he  went  to  Naples,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  buried 
alive  in  the  ashes,  on  an  ascent  to  Vesuvius.  On  his 
return  to  Germany  he  made  Rottenburg  his  residence, 
and  divorced  his  wife.  His  mother  sought  a  home 
at  the  court  of  one  of  her  daughters  who  had  married 
well,  the  King  of  Denmark.  A  visit  to  his  cousin  the 
Margrave  of  Baireuth  to  discuss  the  disputed  succession 
was  successful.  The  Margrave,  who  had  been  snubbed  by 
the  Prussian  Court,  threw  himself  on  the  side  of  George 
Frederic  Charles,  and,  in  1717,  the  latter  and  his  brother 
were  absolved  by  the  Kaiser  from  their  oath  of  renuncia- 
tion. Prosperity  seemed  at  last  to  loom  before  the  un- 
happy wanderer.  But  there  was  still  Frederic  William 
to  reckon  with.  The  latter  had  qualms  of  conscience 
about  that  arrangement  of  his  father's ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  very  loth  to  let  slip  Baireuth,  when  in  due 
time  it  should  fall  into  his  hands,  and  to  lose  besides 
the  good  money  in  pensions  already  laid  out  for  many 
years  on  the  "  Weferlingers,"  as  the  vagabond  George 
Frederic  Charles  and  his  family  were  contemptuously 
termed.  To  quiet  his  conscience  he  called  in  the  advice 
of  various  divines.  They  gave  him  the  Jesuitical 
advice  that  if  he  intended  to  rule  Baireuth  in  the  fear 
of  God,  and  to  the  good  of  the  church  and  the  schools, 
he  could  take  it  over  without  any  scruples.  For  the 
present  matters  remained  thus,  and  George  Frederic 
Charles  had  only  gained  one  step  further. 

While  the  King  was  on  a  journey  to  Brandenburg  he 
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was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  and  thinking  himself 
dying,  sent  in  hot  haste  for  the  Queen,  made  a  will 
appointing  her  regent  and  guardian  to  Fritz,  and  then 
suddenly  recovered. 

The  omission  of  any  mention  of  General  Grumbkow 
and  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau  in  the  regency  greatly 
incensed  these  two.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  feud 
which  rent  court  and  home  into  two  parties.  The 
intrigues  which  resulted  loomed  large  on  Wilhelmina's 
horizon  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten.  But,  in  describing 
them  from  the  point  of  after  years,  she  seems  to  ignore 
their  political  significance.  To  her  the  Court  and  the 
Royal  Family  were  Prussia.  Her  father  saw  further  than 
did  his  wife  or  daughter.  The  Queen,  anything  but  a 
born  diplomatist,  was  merely  working  as  devoted  mother, 
wife,  and  daughter  to  prevent  war  with  England,  and 
Grumbkow,  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  had  the  ear  of  the 
King.  Building  upon  Frederic  William's  ill-health  and 
Fritz's  delicacy — the  other  boy  was  only  an  infant— 
Anhalt  and  Grumbkow  had  hopes  of  the  Schwedt  succes- 
sion, and  were  dead  against  any  alliance  with  England, 
matrimonial  or  otherwise.  Their  great  object  was  to 
sow  discord  between  the  royal  pair.  More  than  once  had 
they  vainly  attempted  to  excite  the  King's  jealousy,  but 
Sophia  Dorothea  was  a  wife  above  suspicion.  Nor  had 
they  been  more  successful  in  inducing  him  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  profligate  neighbour  of  Saxony.  Frederic 
William  never  cared  for  female  society,  and  was  ever 
faithful  to  his  "  Feechen." 

The  Margravine  relates  the  story  of  a  terrible  plot 
concocted  at  this  time  by  Grumbkow  and  Anhalt  to  put 
the  Margrave  of  Schwedt  upon  the  throne.  The  details, 
which  she  learnt  from  her  mother,  were  known  to  very 
few  people,  for  the  Queen  took  great  pains  to  keep  the 
story  secret,  and  Frederic,  she  writes,  after  his  accession, 
burnt  the  records  of  the  trial. 

The  King  was  very  fond  of  going  to  see  a  band  of 
strolling  players  who  were  performing  in  a  temporary 
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wooden  theatre  in  the  new  market  place.  It  was 
planned  to  induce  him  to  take  the  Prince  with  him  one 
day.  The  theatre  was  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  in  the  con- 
fusion both  were  to  be  assassinated.  The  plot  was 
revealed  to  the  Queen  by  one  of  her  ladies,  who  implored 
her  not  to  let  the  King  and  his  son  go  to  the  play  on  a 
certain  Friday.  The  Queen  frightened  the  baby  Prince 
so  much  about  what  he  was  to  see  there  that  Fritz, 
being  of  a  quiet  and  timid  disposition,  began  to  cry 
whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned. 

"  When  the  Friday  came,"  writes  the  Margravine,  "  the  Queen, 
after  having  petted  me  very  much,  ordered  me  to  amuse  the  King, 
in  order  to  let  him  forget  the  hour  fixed  for  the  comedy,  adding 
that  if  I  did  not  succeed,  and  if  the  King  wished  to  take  my 
brother  with  him,  I  was  to  scream  and  cry,  and  stop  him,  if  possible. 
I  played  my  part  so  well  that  it  was  half-past  six  o'clock  before  he 
noticed  it.  Suddenly  remembering,  he  rose  up,  and  went  towards 
the  door,  taking  his  son  by  the  hand,  when  the  latter  began  to 
struggle  and  utter  fearful  cries.  The  King,  very  surprised,  tried  to 
calm  him,  but  seeing  that  he  could  do  nothing,  and  that  the  poor 
child  would  not  follow  him,  he  began  to  beat  him.  The  Queen 
interfered,  but  the  King,  taking  him  in  his  arms,  was  about  to  take 
him  away  by  force.  Then  it  was  that  I  threw  myself  at  his  feet, 
and  kissed  him,  watering  them  with  my  tears.  The  Queen  placed 
herself  before  the  door,  and  besought  him  to  remain  that  day  in 
the  castle." 

The  King,  astonished,  suspected  a  plot.  Grumbkow 
was  denounced  by  his  enemies,  but  he  had  hedged,  and 
nothing  came  out  against  him  at  the  investigation  he 
asked  for. 

That  Frederic  William  had  his  suspicions  that 
Gumbkow  and  Anhalt  were  not  quite  clean-handed  in 
the  matter  is  shown  by  an  attempt  he  made  to  marry  off 
the  Margrave  of  Schwedt  to  the  widowed  Duchess  of 
Courland,  the  Czar's  niece,  which  would  also  have 
settled  the  disputed  claims  of  Russia  to  the  revenues  of 
the  Duchy  as  the  jointure  of  the  Duchess.  But  the 
Margravine  tells  us  that  the  Margrave  still  had  hopes  of 
her  own  hand,  and  so  declined  this  brilliant  offer. 

Meanwhile,   amid   all   this   whirl  of  dark    intrigues 
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which  made  deep  impression  on  her  sensitive  little 
mind,  Wilhelmina's  education  was  proceeding  apace. 
Andrea  was  cramming  her  with  a  Calvinistic- 
Lutheran  catechism,  all  proved  from  Scripture,  a  fear- 
fully dry  pabulum.  Under  La  Croze's  ponderous 
guidance  she  had  been  conducted  in  universal  history 
from  before  the  Deluge  down  to  the  birth  of  Our 
Lord — all  in  two  years.  But  her  beloved  little  com- 
panion had  left  her.  At  the  age  of  seven,  Fritz  was 
taken  away  from  his  chere  maman  Kocouille,  and 
was  handed  over  to  stiff  soldiers,  who  proceeded  to 
pipeclay  his  mind  and  body  into  a  little  Spartan,  but, 
thanks  to  the  happy  fortune  which  associated  Duhan 
with  them,  did  not  quite  succeed. 

Her  sister  being  so  much  younger  than  herself, 
Wilhelmina  became  more  and  more  her  mother's  com- 
panion. Sophia  Dorothea  began  to  confide  in  her  little 
daughter  all  her  hopes  and  ambitions  about  the 
English  marriage  she  so  ardently  desired  for  her.  She 
obtained  leave  from  the  King  to  take  Wilhelmina  every- 
where with  her.  Their  first  outing  together  was  when 
the  King  and  Queen  went  to  Charlottenburg  in  June 
1719.  Le"tti  was  left  behind,  and  Frau  von  Kamecke 
placed  in  charge  of  Wilhelmina.  This  was  a  happy 
relief,  as  for  weeks  past  the  poor  child  had  suffered 
dreadful  maltreatment  from  the  wretched  unprincipled 
Italian,  who  was  the  tool  of  the  Prince  of  Anhalt.  The 
Queen,  aware  of  her  treachery,  had  bound  Wilhelmina 
over  to  secrecy  about  her  confidences.  When  Le*tti 
perceived  that  she  could  no  longer  worm  information 
out  of  the  child,  she  made  her  suffer  for  it.  She  beat 
her  so  unmercifully  that,  but  for  the  interposition  of 
the  faithful  Hermann,  attracted  by  her  screams, 
Wilhelmina  might  have  been  seriously  injured. 

Judge  then  what  delightful  times  the  little  Princess 
must  have  spent  that  lovely  summer  weather  in  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  without  her  tyrant !  She  kept  her  birthday 
there,  the  King  celebrating  it  by  a  ball.  There  was 
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dancing  in  the  stately  rooms  with  the  painted  ceilings 
and  the  gilded  panels,  and  Wilhelmina,  we  know,  was 
very  fond  of  dancing,  and  "  danced  charmingly."  The 
King  "  gave  her  beautiful  presents,"  and  no  doubt  in 
the  sad  years  to  come  Wilhelmina  often  looked  back 
with  pleasure  to  her  tenth  birthday. 

Frau  von  Kamecke  was  a  very  devout  person,  who 
tried  to  do  her  duty  to  her  charge.  "  She  made  me," 
writes  the  Margravine,  "pray  to  God  two  or  three 
hours  on  end,  which  bored  me  very  much,  after  which 
I  repeated  my  catechism  and  learnt  psalms  by  heart." 
One  is  glad  to  hear,  however,  that  she  "  had  so  many 
amusements  that  she  was  scolded  every  day,"  for  the 
change  from  the  dull,  dark  Berlin  Schloss  to  Charlot- 
tenburg  with  its  beautiful  gardens  on  the  Spree,  and 
the  surrounding  deer  park,  must  have  been  delightful. 

But  from  thence  the  King  soon  removed  himself  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  his  beloved  Wusterhausen,  the 
little  old  castle  set  in  the  sandy  wastes  and  pine  forests 
eastward  from  Berlin,  where  he  could  live  his  own 
simple  life  of  work  and  chase. 

But  Berlin  is  very  hot  in  midsummer,  and  the  river 
and  ponds  by  which  it  is  surrounded  doubtless  rendered 
it,  in  those  days,  none  too  healthy.  The  very  day  the 
family  reached  Wusterhausen  came  a  courier  with  the 
news  that  two  of  the  younger  children,  Frederica  and 
William,  left  behind  in  the  Schloss,  had  developed 
dysentery,  an  epidemic  which  was  raging  in  Berlin  at 
the  time.  Those  attacked,  says  the  Margravine,  generally 
died  on  the  thirteenth  day.  To  add  to  the  Queen's 
anxiety  the  King,  a  few  days  later,  was  seized  with 
another  attack  of  the  dangerous  colic  by  which  he  had 
been  attacked  at  Brandenburg  a  few  years  previously. 

Never,  says  the  Margravine,  did  she  suffer  as  in  those 
days.  The  heat  was  the  heat  of  Italy,  and  the  room 
where  the  King  lay  (it  has  only  small  windows  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls)  was  entirely  shut  up,  and  a  fire 
burnt  on  the  great  hearth.  Poor  Wilhelmina  had  to  sit 
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there  all  day  by  the  chimney  corner.  She  was  thrown 
into  such  a  fever  that  she  could  not  sleep,  but  awoke 
Frau  von  Kamecke  at  night  with  her  ravings.  "The 
latter,  to  calm  me,  gave  me  psalms  to  learn,  and  when 
I  showed  her  that  my  head  was  not  steady  enough  for 
that,  she  scolded  me,  and  threatened  to  tell  the  Queen 
that  I  had  no  fear  of  God." 

At  last  Wilhelmina  succumbed  to  all  her  miseries,  and 
fell  ill  herself  with  dysentery.  The  old  nurse  Hermann 
informed  the  Queen,  but  the  latter  would  not  believe  it, 
and  ordered  Wilhelmina  to  go  out.  She  grew  worse, 
and  was  carried,  half  dying,  back  to  Berlin.  Le"tti  met 
her  at  the  head  of  the  stairs, 

"  Ah,  Madame  ! "  she  said.  "  Here  you  are.  Are 
you  very  bad,  do  you  suffer  much  ?  We  must  take  care 
of  you,  for  your  brother  died  this  morning,  and  your 
sister  probably  will  not  live  out  the  day." 

Wilhelmina  was  too  ill  to  realise  the  dreadful  news. 
For  eight  days  she  lay  between  life  and  death,  and  then 
began  very  slowly  to  mend.  L6tti  did  not  contribute 
much  to  her  recovery.  "  She  maltreated  me  all  day, 
and  prevented  my  sleeping  at  night,  for  she  snored  like 
a  soldier." 

The  King  and  little  Frederica  recovered  first.  The 
Queen  returned  to  Berlin,  very  kind  to  Wilhelmina,  but 
hardly  looking  at  Le"tti,  who  revenged  herself  on  the 
"  great  donkey,"  as  she  dubbed  Her  Majesty,  by  her 
treatment  of  her  charge.  The  poor  child,  ordered  out 
too  soon  by  her  mother,  fell  ill  again,  with  jaundice. 
She  had  hardly  recovered,  two  months  later,  when  she 
had  an  attack  of  brain  fever  with  continual  delirium. 
After  five  days  she  was  given  up.  Her  parents,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  for  her,  let  their  affection  get  the 
better  of  their  fears  of  infection.  They  came  at  mid- 
night to  her  bedside  to  find  her  in  a  kind  of  lethargy. 
But  good  nursing  pulled  her  through. 

Poor  Wilhelmina  !  Writing  as  she  does  years  after, 
she  wishes  that  she  had  then  had  the  happiness  of 
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fading  peacefully  away  out  of  this  troublesome  world, 
instead  of  being  preserved  to  endure  the  "  tissue  of 
fatalities  "  which  the  Swede  had  prophesied  for  her  ! 

As  soon  as  she  could  speak  the  King  came  to  see 
her.  He  was  so  delighted  at  her  recovery  that  he  offered 
to  give  her  anything  she  asked.  The  boon  the  preco- 
cious little  maiden  of  ten  begged  was  to  be  thenceforth 
dressed  and  treated  like  a  grown-up  person.  The  idea 
made  the  King  laugh,  but  he  promised  her  a  long  frock. 
Wilhelmina  was  so  pleased  and  excited  that  she  nearly 
had  a  relapse.  The  King  kept  his  word,  and  ordered 
the  Queen  to  give  her  a  Court  train. 

When  Wilhelmina  left  her  room  early  in  the  new 
year  she  enjoyed  a  moment  of  perfect  bliss,  garbed  in 
her  new  costume — 

"  I  stood  in  front  of  the  mirror  surveying  myself  and  not  think- 
ing badly  of  myself  in  my  new  costume.  I  studied  all  my  gestures 
and  attitudes  to  look  like  a  grown-up  person — in  a  word,  I  was  very 
pleased  with  my  little  self.  With  a  triumphant  air  I  went  down  to 
the  Queen,  where  I  expected  to  be  very  well  received.  I  came  like 
a  Caesar,  but  I  returned  like  Pompey.  When  the  Queen  saw  me 
coming  in  the  distance  she  began  to  exclaim,  '  Ah !  mon  Dieu, 
comme  elle  est  faite  !  Voilct  en  veriti  une  jolie  petite  figure,  elle 
ressemble  d,  une  naine  comme  deux  gouttes  cFeau  !  '  I  stood  flabber- 
gasted, my  little  vanity  much  cast  down,  and  the  shame  made  tears 
come  into  my  eyes." 

The  Margravine  recognised  what  Wilhelmina  did  not, 
namely,  that  the  Queen  was  quite  right  in  snubbing  a 
love  of  admiration,  ridiculous  in  one  so  young,  and  which 
the  King  had  so  foolishly  indulged.  Annoyed  that 
Wilhelmina  should  have  asked  favours  from  the  King, 
she  told  her  jealously  that  she  would  be  very  angry  if 
she  did  not  attach  herself  to  her  mother  only.  Sophia 
Dorothea's  ruling  passion  was  ambition.  This  daughter 
she  was  training  so  carefully  to  become,  as  she  thought, 
Queen  of  England,  must  remain  entirely  under  her 
influence. 

At  eleven  years  old  one's  governess  looms  largely  in 
one's  thought  and  horizon.  In  after  years  memory 
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frequently  gives  them  a  more  prominent  place  than 
they  deserve.  In  searching  among  the  Margravine's 
Memoirs  we  find  abundant  description  of  Le'tti  and  her 
persecutions.  A  quarrel  with  Eversmann,  the  steward 
of  the  castle,  led  to  the  latter,  a  great  favourite  with 
the  King,  reporting  unfavourably  as  to  Le'tti' s  morals. 
Eversmann  further  declared  that  she  was  neglecting  the 
Princess's  education.  Le'tti  was  not  entirely  to  blame. 
For,  as  the  Margravine  says  of  herself,  she  had  been  ill 
six  months.  Since  her  recovery,  in  her  new  position 
as  her  mother's  companion,  she  had  been  required  to 
attend  in  the  Queen's  apartments  from  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing till  eleven  at  night. 

At  this  moment  Frederic  William  was  posing  as  the 
champion  of  the  Protestant  party  in  the  Empire.  He 
commanded  religion  as  he  commanded  his  army,  or 
agriculture.  Being  in  this  mood,  and  receiving  Evers- 
mann's  report  anent  his  eldest  daughter,  he  thought 
proper  to  examine  her  as  to  her  tenets  of  faith.  For 
a  while  Wilhelmina  progressed  swimmingly.  But  her 
long  illness  had  set  her  back,  and  she  stumbled  over 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Her  father  flew  into  one  of 
his  ungovernable  rages,  and  almost  came  to  blows.  So 
lessons  began  again  with  increasing  severity.  They  lasted 
from  eight  to  eight,  and  in  the  intervals  for  dinner  and 
supper  Wilhelmina  had  to  put  up  with  her  mother's 
nagging.  Le'tti  revenged  herself  on  her  charge,  who  from 
being  beaten  and  hard-worked  all  day,  lost  all  her  live- 
liness and  became  dull,  visibly  altered  in  mind  and  body. 

"  I  suffered  with  her  during  six  months  the  pains  of 
purgatory,"  writes  the  Margravine.  The  Queen  then 
took  her  little  daughter  back  into  her  confidence,  and 
began  to  drill  her  in  the  difficult  art  of  steering  amid 
the  shoals  of  Court  intrigue,  which  hardly  made  life 
easier  for  Wilhelmina.  But  Madame  de  Kocouille  at  last 
summoned  up  courage  to  report  Letti,  who  was  dismissed, 
and  returned  to  her  English  patroness,  loaded  with  pre- 
sents from  Wilhelmina,  who  never  bore  her  any  grudge. 
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Fraulein  von  Sonnsfeld,  the  middle-aged  scion  of  a 
noble  family,  who  had  been  maid-of-honour  to  Queen 
Charlotte,  undertook  the  position  of  Wilhelmina's 
governess.  Of  high  character,  cultivated  mind,  and 
charming  manners,  with  a  pleasant  expression,  of  which 
age  did  not  rob  her,  in  Fraulein  von  Sonnsfeld 
Wilhelmina  secured  a  friend  for  life.  "  I  love  and 
respect  her  as  my  mother,"  wrote  the  Margravine  many 
years  later,  of  her  dear  "  Sonsine,"  as  she  and  Frederic 
affectionately  called  her,  "  she  is  still  with  me,  and  it 
seems  as  if  only  death  will  separate  us." 

The  Queen  handed  on  Wilhelmina's  training  entirely 
to  Fraulein  von  Sonnsfeld,  to  whom  brevet  mark  is 
always  given  in  the  Margravine's  Memoirs.  She  began 
by  trying  to  overcome  the  timidity  caused  by  Le"tti's 
ill-treatment.  She  handled  the  young  girl  with  kindness 
and  tenderness,  and  drew  her  out.  Wilhelmina  imbibed 
a  taste  for  reading,  which  afterwards  became  her  favourite 
occupation.  Frau  von  Sonnsfeld  stirred  up  in  her  a  spirit 
of  emulation,  and  she  began  to  work  hard  at  her 
studies.  "  I  learnt  English,  Italian,  history,  geography, 
philosophy,  and  music.  I  made  astonishing  progress  in 
a  very  short  time.  I  was  so  set  upon  learning  that 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  me  back." 

History,  as  we  have  seen,  was  taught  Wilhelmina  by 
La  Croze.  His  method,  if  slow,  was  exhaustive. 
Beginning  in  1717,  before  the  Flood,  in  May,  1721,  they 
had  only  reached  the  eighth  century.  La  Croze  taught 
chiefly  by  question  and  answer,  and  he  taught  more  of 
monarchs  and  of  courts  than  of  men  and  matters,  of  wars 
and  conquests  rather  than  of  the  progress  of  peoples. 
Wilhelmina  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
men  and  history  of  classic  times,  which  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  her  mind.  But  it  was  all  second-hand, 
for  she  never  learnt  Latin  or  Greek.  One  of  her 
exercise  books  has  come  down  to  us,  written  in  a 
prematurely  formed  handwriting — the  sure  sign  of  a 
clever  child — a  clear  writing  which  never  perceptibly 
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altered.  Her  memory  was  very  remarkable,  if  parrot- 
like.  Yet  some  of  her  remarks  bring  out  her  natural 
insight  into  character,  fostered  by  her  Court  training, 
and  also  her  innate  wit  and  touch  of  humour.  Alcibtades 
she  characterises  as  a  "  jeune  homme  de  naissance,  et 
plein  d' esprit,  mais  brouillon  et  libertin."  Being  un- 
fortunately not  able  to  bestow  the  same  encomium  on 
Vespasian's  origin  she  adds  "  mais  il  avait  beaucoup  de 
merite  et  de  valeur."  Vitellius  was  such  a  gourmand 
that  all  the  imports  of  the  Koman  Empire  could  not 
suffice  for  his  table.  "  Trajan  had  the  happy  fate  of  im- 
mortalising his  memory  in  the  hearts  af  his  subjects." 

Sometimes  the  fun  is  intentional.  Nero  had  the 
Christians  wrapped  in  white  clothes  and  burnt  "  like 
candles."  Cicero  was  "  d'un  embonpoint  excessifce  qui 
I'incommodait  extrSmement ;  il  employait  divers  remedes 
pour  diminuer  la  pesanteur  de  son  corps,  mais  sans 
aucune  reussite.  Was  Wilhelmina  thinking  of  her 
monkish  preceptor,  a  mountain  of  fat,  as  well  as  a 
magasin  of  learning,  or  did  the  image  of  her  parents 
cross  her  mind  ? 

The  language  of  England  was  an  important  branch 
of  her  education,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Queen  at  least,  in 
whose  mind  the  English  marriage  project  neither 
slumbered  nor  slept.  For  this  purpose  the  services  of 
the  chaplain  of  the  English  Envoy,  one  Dr.  Villa,  were 
requisitioned.  For  eight  years  he  taught  Wilhelmina, 
being  at  the  same  time,  as  will  appear,  exceedingly 
useful  as  an  underground  channel  through  which  the 
Queen  and,  subsequently,  the  Crown  Prince,  could  carry 
on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  English  Court, 
unknown  to  the  King  or  the  Imperial  faction  at  Berlin. 

Wilhelmina  learnt  to  play  upon  the  harpsichord, 
and  on  the  lute.  Music  became  one  of  her  most  beloved 
recreations.  There  are  a  few  specimens  in  the  Ermitage 
at  Baireuth  of  her  paintings,  but  she  was  always  more 
of  a  musician  than  an  artist. 
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Frederic  William  cancels  the  bargain  with  Frederic  Charles  of 
Baireuth. — Death  of  the  Duchess  of  Celle. — Hanoverian 
investigations  of  Wilhelmina,  physical  and  mental. — The 
English  marriage  scheme's  progress. — King  George  comes  to 
Berlin. — The  Queen's  diplomacy  at  Hanover. — Wilhelmina's 
promotion. — Her  confirmation. — Her  grandmother  opposes  the 
English  match. — The  "  Duchess  of  Ahlden's  "  money  matters. 
— Her  rupture  with  the  Queen. — Wilhelmina's  illness. — Un- 
comfortable home  life. — Death  of  the  "  Duchess  of  Ahlden." — 
Austria  and  England  both  make  advances  to  Prussia. — Death 
of  George  I. 

IN  1721  the  pestering  of  the  unfortunate  "poor 
relative  "  of  Baireuth  to  be  allowed  to  enter  into  his 
heritage  reached  a  crisis. 

George  Frederic  Charles  had  wandered  from  Court  to 
Court  trying  to  enlist  help  for  his  side  of  the  question. 
He  was  so  miserably  poor  that  his  son  Frederic  was 
growing  up  like  a  young  peasant  in  his  little  country 
home  at  Rottenburg,  hardy  and  strong,  and  a  fine  rider, 
but  the  father  was  even  unable  to  afford  to  send  him 
to  board  with  a  professor  at  Altdorf,  the  next  town. 
But  better  times  were  dawning.  The  Kaiser,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  already,  a  few  years  before,  relieved 
George  Frederic  Charles  from  the  oath  he  had  taken 
handing  over  his  succession  to  the  Margravate  to 
Frederic  William.  The  King  now  listened  to  the 
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advice  of  Count  Schonborn,  Prince  Bishop  of  Wiirz- 
burg-Bamberg,  who  carried  great  weight  as  Imperial 
Vice- Chancellor,  and  at  last  agreed  to  the  Kaiser's 
decision.  The  agreement  was  cancelled.  On  his  part 
George  Frederic  Charles  promised,  as  long  as  his  line 
reigned  over  the  principality,  to  pay  to  the  King  an 
annual  sum  of  thirty  thousand  gulden,  or  a  lump  sum 
of  five  thousand  gulden,  "  5  tonnen  gold."  As 
regarded  the  son  Frederic,  matters  were  improved  by 
his  aunt,  the  Queen  of  Denmark,  providing  the  neces- 
sary allowance  for  his  education.  He  was  at  once 
sent  to  study  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  where  we 
will  leave  him  for  about  the  next  ten  years. 

Early  in  1722  Ele"onore  d'Olbreuse,  Duchess  of  Celle, 
ended  her  adventurous  life,  and  her  daughter,  the 
unfortunate  Duchess  of  Ahlden,  lost  her  best  and 
almost  only  remaining  friend. 

Wilhelmina,  with  all  the  Berlin  Court,  went  into 
mourning  for  the  French  great-grandmother  she  had 
never  seen.  The  King  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  find 
out  the  provisions  of  the  will  Duchess  Ele'onore  had 
made,  in  which  she  had  tied  up  her  large  estates  and 
her  money  tightly  to  her  daughter.  Much  to  the 
annoyance  of  George  I.  he  discovered  that  Queen 
Sophia  Dorothea  was  to  have  half  her  mother's  fortune 
at  the  latter's  death.  Whereupon  Frederic  William, 
who  cared  not  at  all  for  his  mother-in-law,  but  a  great 
deal  for  her  money,  ordered  the  correspondence 
between  his  wife  and  her  mother  to  cease.  It  was, 
however,  carried  on  in  secret. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Lady  Darlington  sent  to 
spy  out  how  the  land  lay  with  regard  to  Wilhelmina. 
Her  emissary  was  one  Fraulein  von  Pollnitz,  who  had 
been  the  favourite  lady-in-waiting  to  Queen  Charlotte. 
Of  evil  tongue,  Wallenrodt,  the  Prussian  Envoy  at 
Hanover,  wrote  of  her  as  "  a  poisonous  dragon." 

The  Queen,  an  old  friend  of  Fraulein  von  Pollnitz, 
received  her  cordially  and  presented  her  to  Wilhelmina, 
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who  curtseyed,  saying  something  civil.  The  "  poison- 
ous dragon  "  looked  her  up  and  down  and  then  turned 
towards  the  Queen  : — 

"  Ah,  tnon  Dieu !  Madame  !  What  a  sight  the 
Princess  looks  !  What  a  figure  and  lack  of  grace  for  a 
young  person  !  And  how  she  is  rigged  out ! " 

Imagine  how  discomposing  for  our  little  heroine ! 
Even  the  Queen  was  put  out  of  countenance. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  replied,  "  that  she  might  be  better 
looking,  but  her  figure  is  straight,  and  will  improve 
when  she  has  done  growing.  But  if  you  converse  with 
her  you  will  find  that  she  is  not  entirely  composed  of 
matter." 

"  Fraulein  von  Pollnitz  began  to  talk  to  me,  but  in 
an  ironical  way,  asking  me  questions  which  would  have 
done  for  a  child  of  four.  I  was  so  put  out  that  I  did 
not  deign  to  answer  her." 

The  amiable  visitor  then  began  to  insinuate  haughti- 
ness and  caprice,  and  the  Queen  blamed  Wilhelmina 
for  it  during  the  whole  of  Fraulein  von  Pollnitz's  stay 
in  Berlin.  The  latter  tried  to  pick  a  quarrel  on  every- 
thing. The  Queen,  having  said  that  Wilhelmina  had  a 
memoire  angelique,  laid  the  Pollnitz  a  wager  that  her 
daughter  would  learn  by  heart  one  hundred  and  fifty 
verses  in  an  hour.  But  the  Pollnitz  suggested  that 
Wilhelmina  [should  try  "  local  memory,"  and  wagered 
that  she  would  not  remember  what  was  written  down. 
So  Wilhelmina  was  sent  for.  The  Queen,  who  loved  a 
gamble,  drew  her  aside,  and  said  she  would  never 
forgive  her  if  she  made  her  lose.  But  Wilhelmina  had 
not  an  idea  what  was  meant  by  local  memory.  Frau- 
lein von  Pollnitz  wrote  down  fifty  uncouth  names,  and 
read  them  over  twice,  numbering  them,  after  which 
Wilhelmina  was  to  repeat  them  by  heart.  She  suc- 
ceeded, not  only  the  first  time,  but  the  second,  when 
the  numbers  only  were  given.  "Never,"  she  writes, 
"  did  I  make  such  an  effort  of  memory."  But  the 
terrible  guest  did  not  even  condescend  to  applaud. 
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There  was  great  joy  in  the  Queen's  household  when  the 
"  poisonous  dragon  "  returned  to  Hanover. 

She  was  succeeded  by  another  spy  of  the  English 
Court,  a  Fraulein  von  Brunow,  a  sister  of  Frau  von 
Kamecke,  and  a  retired  lady-in-waiting  of  the  Electress 
Sophia,  "  a  good  creature,"  writes  Wilhelmina,  "  but 
silly  as  a  basket." 

The  two  sisters  discussed  the  Princess.  Fraulein 
von  Brunow  appeared  very  much  surprised  at  Frau 
von  Kamecke's  report  of  her.  "  Between  sisters,"  she 
said  to  her,  "  one  can  talk  more  freely  than  you  do,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  hide  from  me  what  is  public 
property ;  for  we  are  all  well  informed  at  Hanover 
about  the  Princess,  and  we  know  that  she  is  an  ugly 
fright,  that  she  is  disagreeable  and  stuck  up — in  a  word, 
a  little  monster  who  one  could  wish  had  never  been  born." 

Frau  von  Kamecke  waxed  angry,  and  argued  so  with 
her  sister  that,  at  last,  she  took  her  to  the  Queen's 
apartments  where  Wilhelmina  was.  She  would  hardly 
be  persuaded  that  it  was  indeed  the  Princess  that  she 
saw,  and  the  poor  girl  had  to  undress  to  convince  her 
that  she  was  not  deformed. 

Subsequently,  several  ladies  were  sent  from  Hanover 
to  examine  Wilhelmina,  to  all  of  whom  she  had  to 
prove  objectively  that  she  was  not  hunchbacked,  which 
made  her  very  angry.  But  the  worst  was  that  the 
Queen  took  it  into  her  head  to  make  her  slimmer,  and 
had  her  tight-laced  to  suffocation.  Frau  von  Sonns- 
feld's  care  had  repaired  the  ravages  Le'tti's  treatment 
had  caused  in  Wilhelmina's  complexion,  and,  but  for 
this  tight-lacing,  she  writes,  she  would  have  been  nice- 
looking. 

If  we  consider  her  rearing  from  the  hygienic  point 
of  view  of  modern  days,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  was  this  early  neglect  and  wrong  treatment  which 
caused  the  delicacy  of  her  girlhood,  the  danger  that 
attended  the  birth  of  her  one  child,  the  ill-health  of 
her  middle  age,  and  her  premature  break-up. 
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Whatever  Wilhelmina's  physique  may,  at  this  age, 
have  left  to  be  desired,  no  one  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  teaching  her  ever  complained  of  the  lack  of  mental 
development.  In  January  1723  the  learned  La  Croze 
dedicated  to  his  pupil  his  History  of  Christianity  in 
India  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  In  very  youthful  years  Your  Royal  Highness  has  made  progress 
of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  been,  like  myself,  a  witness,  in 
order  to  fully  appreciate.  Brought  up  under  the  eyes  of  your 
August  Mother  the  Queen,  you  have  surpassed  the  hopes  of  those 
most  interested  in  your  education." 

This  was  no  mere  courtier-like  flattery. 

King  George  came  to  Hanover  for  six  months  in  the 
middle  of  1723  and  his  Prussian  son-in-law  paid  him  a 
visit.  Her  father,  writes  the  Margravine,  had  the  idea 
of  a  single  marriage  in  his  head,  that  of  herself  and  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
English  ministry  lent  an  ear.  Frederic  William  found 
his  fine  army  much  in  demand.  But,  before  agreeing 
to  put  it  in  motion,  he  stipulated  for  a  recognition  of 
his  rights  to  the  succession  to  the  Duchies  of  Julich 
and  Berg,  that  Naboth's  vineyard,  close  to  his  Cleves 
territory,  which  had  been  a  source  of  friction  between 
Prussia  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  for  nearly  a  century. 
The  King  received  him  with  great  cordiality ;  he 
probably  enjoyed  excellent  sport  at  the  hunting  castle 
of  Gb'hrde,  and  returned  to  Berlin  in  the  best  of 
tempers.  But  the  word  marriage  was  never  mentioned. 

Queen  Sophia  Dorothea  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  her  husband's  visit  to  Hanover.  She  was  always 
Hanoverian  at  heart,  and  never  forgot  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  England.  Marriages  with 
England,  double  or  single,  were  the  dream  of  her  life. 
When  Frederic  William  returned  home  she  went  off  to 
Hanover  to  tackle  her  father  upon  the  subject,  but  did 
not  find  things  favourable.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal  and 
Lady  Darlington  had  come  over  with  the  King,  and  with 
the  latter  had  come  Le"tti.  The  Queen  soon  found  that 
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this  creature  had  been  making  mischief.  Unable  to  do 
much  with  her  father,  the  Queen  turned  to  the  Duchess, 
and  commenced  to  flatter  her  assiduously,  extracting 
from  her  that  the  King's  lukewarmness  about  the  match 
arose  from  the  description  Letti  had  given  of  her  former 
pupil — "  she  had  painted  me  as  extremely  ugly  and 
deformed ;  and  the  praises  she  gave  of  my  character 
corresponded  with  those  of  my  appearance,"  that  pupil 
satirically  relates.  It  transpired  that  the  "  poisonous 
dragon  "  had  further  corroborated  Le'tti's  account. 

At  last,  however,  by  means  of  the  testimony  of  the 
other  ladies  who  had  been  sent  to  Berlin  to  inspect 
Wilhelmina,  the  Queen  was  able  to  disabuse  the  Duchess, 
and  succeeded  in  winning  her  over.  The  Duchess,  a 
great  friend  of  Lord  Townshend,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  herself  determined  to  bring  the  affair  to  a 
conclusion.  But,  in  order  to  remove  these  false  im- 
pressions, she  advised  the  Queen  to  invite  her  father  to 
pay  Berlin  a  visit  that  autumn,  and  see  his  little  grand- 
daughter with  his  own  eyes.  Backed  up  by  the  Duchess, 
Sophia  Dorothea  succeeded  in  bringing  this  about,  and 
the  way  seemed  clear  and  smooth. 

"  Everything  is  now  Prussian,"  wrote  Wallenrodt,  the  Hanoverian 
Resident  in  October,  1723.  "The  Prince  of  Wales  shewed  a 
'  joyeuse  inquietude '  about  the  Royal  Family  which  makes  me  think 
that  England  has  given  him  a  '  tres  avantageuse  '  impression  of  the 
Princess  Royal  and  her  merits." 

But  Bernsdorff,  the  Hanoverian  minister,  who  practic- 
ally governed  the  Electorate,  keeping  George  greatly 
under  his  thumb,  and  Lady  Darlington,  as  well  as 
Fraulein  von  Pollnitz  and  Le'tti,  backed  by  the  Kaiser 
himself,  were  all  against  the  match. 

This  shows  the  important  position  that  Prussia  now 
occupied  among  the  four  other  great  Powers.  But  the 
political  aspect  of  the  question  was  beyond  Wilhelmina's 
ken,  or  her  mother's  either.  Both  could  think  of 
nothing  but  the  marriage  when  King  George  arrived  in 
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Berlin,  what  time  the  beech  woods  were  golden.  There 
was  general  delight  all  over  the  country  at  his  visit. 
Only  poor  little  Wilhelmina  was  unhappy.  She  was 
being  ceaselessly  drilled  and  reproved  by  her  over- 
anxious mother,  lest  this  or  that  manner  or  behaviour 
should  not  be  to  the  nephew's  taste.  It  seemed  to  her 
hard  always  to  be  incurring  her  mother's  displeasure, 
and  she  rebelled  at  having  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
perpetually  shoved  down  her  throat  as  it  were. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  quite  as  good  as  he,  and  who  knows 
if  he  will  suit  me,  and  if  I  can  live  happily  with  him  ? "  most 
sensibly  remarks  the  little  wiseacre  of  fourteen.  "  Why  all  these 
advances  before  my  marriage  1  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and 
it  is  not  such  a  great  honour  to  me  to  marry  this  prince.  I  do  not 
feel  any  inclination  for  him,  and  what  the  Queen  tells  me  daily 
about  him  makes  me  feel  inclined  rather  to  put  off  than  to  hurry 
this  marriage." 

Very  stiff  and  shy  was  the  Princess  when  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  gentlemen  came  to  Berlin  and  was 
presented  to  her  at  a  reception  the  Queen  held.  The 
latter,  who  was  listening,  was  so  annoyed,  and  scolded 
poor  Wilhelmina  so  sharply,  that  she  retired  in  tears  to 
her  room,  declaring  to  her  dear  Sonnsine  that,  if  she 
was  to  be  put  under  the  yoke  before  she  was  married  she 
would  be  worse  than  a  slave  afterwards,  and  that  she 
would  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  mother — who  went 
her  own  way  without  consulting  her  daughter's  heart — 
and  implore  her  not  to  force  her  to  marry  a  prince 
whom  she  did  not  care  for,  and  with  whom  she  would 
be  miserable.  Sonnsfeld  calmed  her  down  and 
prevented  this  rash  step,  and  the  next  day  Wilhelmina 
had  to  be  civil  to  the  gentleman  in  question,  and  talk  to 
him  about  the  Duke,  albeit  in  a  very  shy  manner. 

The  Koyal  Family  went  to  Charlottenburg  and  King 
George  arrived  there  on  the  8th  of  October. 

"  My  heart  beat,"  writes  the  Margravine,  "  and  I  was  a  prey  to  a 
cruel  agitation.  The  King  arrived  about  seven  in  the  evening. 
The  King  and  Queen  and  all  the  Court  received  him  in  the  court- 
yard, the  State  apartments  being  on  the  ground  floor.  After  he 
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had  saluted  the  King  and  Queen  I  was  presented  to  him.  He 
kissed  me,  and  turning  towards  the  Queen  said  to  her,  '  Your 
daughter  is  very  tall  for  her  age.'  He  gave  her  his  hand  and  con- 
ducted her  to  her  apartment,  where  everyone  followed  him. 
Directly  I  came  in  he  took  a  candle  and  looked  me  over  from  head 
to  foot.  I  remained  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  very  much  put  out 
of  countenance.  All  this  passed  without  his  saying  the  least  thing 
to  me." 

Was  George  searching  there,  by  the  light  of  a  candle, 
that  October  evening,  in  the  face  of  the  little  grand- 
daughter he  now  saw  for  the  first  time,  and  as  a 
possible  Queen  of  England,  for  any  likeness  to  her 
grandmother  who  became  his  lovely  bride  at  little  more 
than  the  same  age,  and  who,  unseen  for  thirty  years, 
was  now  eating  her  heart  out  at  Ahlden  ? 

"  After  he  had  looked  me  over  he  turned  to  my  brother,  whom  he 
caressed  very  much,  and  with  whom  he  amused  himself  a  long 
time.  I  seized  this  moment  to  place  myself  at  a  distance,  but  the 
Queen  signed  me  to  follow  her,  and  passed  into  an  adjoining  room, 
where  she  had  'the  English  and  the  Germans  in  the  suite  of  the 
King  presented  to  her.  After  having  talked  some  time  with  them, 
she  told  the  gentlemen  that  she  was  leaving  me  with  them  to 
entertain  them,  and  addressing  the  Englishmen :  '  Speak  English 
with  my  daughter,'  she  said  to  them,  '  you  will  see  that  she  talks  it 
very  well.' 

"  I  felt  less  embarrassed  when  the  Queen  had  gone  away,  and 
taking  a  little  courage,  I  drew  these  gentlemen  into  conversation. 
As  I  spoke  the  language  as  well  as  my  mother  tongue,  I  got  along 
very  well,  and  everyone  seemed  charmed  with  me.  They  praised 
me  to  the  Queen,  and  told  her  I  had  an  English  air,  and  that  I  was 
made  to  be  their  sovereign.  That  is  saying  a  great  deal,  for  this 
nation  thinks  itself  so  very  much  superior  to  others  that  they  think 
they  are  paying  great  civility  when  they  say  to  anyone  that  he  has 
English  manners.  Their  King  had  quite  Spanish  manners,  he  was 
extremely  grave,  and  did  not  say  a  word  to  anyone.  He  saluted 
Madame  de  Sonnsfeld  very  coldly,  and  asked  her  if  I  was  always  so 
serious,  if  I  was  of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind  ? 

"  '  Nothing  less,  Sire,'  she  replied  to  him,  '  but  the  respect  she  has 
for  Your  Majesty  prevents  her  being  as  playful  as  she  would  other- 
wise be.'  He  wagged  his  head  but  did  not  reply. 

"  The  welcome  he  had  given  me,  and  what  I  had  just  heard,  put 
me  in  such  awe  of  him  that  I  never  had  the  courage  to  speak  to 
him. 

"  At  last  we  sat  down  to  table,  when  the  Prince  still  remained 
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dumb.  Perhaps  he  was  right,  perhaps  he  was  wrong,  but  I  think, 
however,  that  he  was  following  the  proverb  that  it  is  better  to  be 
silent  than  to  speak  wrong.  At  the  end  of  the  meal  he  became  ill. 
The  Queen  wished  to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  table ;  civilities 
passed  some  time  between  them,  but,  at  last,  she  threw  down  her 
napkin  and  rose.  The  King  of  England  began  to  stagger,  he  of 
Prussia  ran  to  support  him,  everyone  pressed  round  him,  but  in 
vain,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  his  wig  on  one  side  and  his  hat  on  the 
other.  He  was  placed  gently  on  the  ground,  where  he  remained  a 
whole  hour  unconscious.  But  the  care  taken  of  him  at  last 
brought  him  to  his  senses.  All  the  while  the  King  and  Queen  were 
very  much  upset,  and  many  people  thought  this  attack  was  the 
forerunner  of  apoplexy.  They  begged  him  earnestly  to  retire,  but 
he  would  not,  and  conducted  the  Queen  back  to  her  apartments. 
All  night,  as  we  heard  secretly,  he  was  very  bad.  But  that  did 
not  hinder  him  from  appearing  again  the  next  day.  All  the 
remainder  of  his  stay  passed  in  fetes  and  amusements.  Every  day 
there  were  secret  conferences  between  the  English  ministers  and 
those  of  Prussia." 

There  were  many  things  political  settled  during  that 
Charlottenburg  visit,  but  not,  as  Wilhelmina  fondly 
imagined,  and  the  Margravine  writes,  her  marriage.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  things,  she  deceives  herself  and 
her  readers. 

The  taciturn  King  took  his  leave  of  his  daughter  and 
her  family  as  coldly  as  he  had  greeted  them.  His  son- 
in-law  followed  him  shortly  to  Gohrde  in  Hanover  for 
some  hunting,  though  his  journey  was  somewhat  delayed 
by  the  premature  birth  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  to  whom 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Princess  Amelia  of 
England  stood  sponsors,  along  with  the  Crown  Prince 
and  the  Princess  Royal,  a  happy  augury,  probably 
arranged  by  the  Queen,  for  the  double  marriage. 

The  King  was  cooling  a  little  off  the  entente  cordiale 
at  Charlottenburg.  There  came  no  official  word  about 
the  marriage,  or  marriages,  from  England.  Yet  the 
Berlin  newspapers  were  full  on  February  25,  1724,  of 
articles  about  the  coming  weddings. 

George  came  over  again  to  his  beloved  Hanover,  and 
Frederic  William  went  to  see  him.  England  and 
France  badly  needed  an  ally  against  Vienna,  in  order 
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to  keep  the  balance  of  power  straight  in  Europe,  to 
divide  up  the  Emperor's  Austrian  dominions  when  he 
died,  and  to  decide  who  should  be  the  next  Kaiser. 

In  August  Sophia  Dorothea  went  to  Hanover,  and 
the  King  returned.  She  found  her  father  in  a  very  good 
mood,  writes  the  grand- daughter,  and  still  favourable 
to  the  marriages,  though  postponing  any  final  decision 
till  his  Parliament  had  met,  and  alleging,  in  Wilhel- 
mina's  case,  her  own  youth  and  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  But  he  hinted  that  next  time  he  came  to 
Germany  it  should  take  place.  Sanguine  Sophia 
Dorothea,  her  rosy-coloured  views  lost  nothing  in  the 
transmission  to  her  daughter  ! 

Wallenrodt,  the  Prussian  Minister's  report  was  as 
hopeful  as  the  Queen's. 

"  All  the  English  nation  wished  no  other  than  the  Princess  Royal 
of  Prussia  for  Prince  Frederic,  or  the  eldest  Princess  for  the 
Prince  of  Prussia.  The  Queen  works  hard  to  have  a  declaration 
settled  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  King,  by  which  the  King 
names,  and  fixes,  the  marriage  between  the  Prussian  Princess  Royal 
and  Prince  Frederic,  and  that  the  Queen  may  take  it  away  with  her, 
such  a  declaration  being  more  authentic  than  all  the  verbal  promises, 
but  this  is  sub-rosa." 

The  Queen  obtained  leave  from  her  husband  to  prolong 
her  stay  at  Hanover,  and  Wilhelmina  had  a  good  time 
during  her  absence. 

"  I  was  all  that  time  in  Berlin  in  extreme  favour  with  the  King, 
I  passed  all  the  afternoons  entertaining  him,  and  he  came  to  sup  in 
my  apartments.  He  even  gave  me  his  confidence  and  spoke  often 
about  affairs.  In  order  to  distinguish  me  further  he  ordered  that  I 
was  to  be  paid  court  to,  like  the  Queen.  The  gouvernantes  of  my 
sisters  were  put  under  my  control,  and  ordered  not  to  take  a  step 
without  my  wishes.  I  did  not  abuse  the  King's  favour ;  I  had  as 
much  steadiness,  young  though  as  I  was,  as  I  have  now,  and  I  could 
have  been  put  in  charge  of  my  sisters'  education.  But  I  did  myself 
justice  and  saw  that  it  would  not  do.  Neither  I  would  not  hold 
drawing-rooms,  and  contented  myself  with  asking  a  few  ladies  to 
come  to  me  daily." 

When  she  was  fifteen  Wilhelmina  was  confirmed.  As 
arranged  by  the  Queen,  the  rite  took  entirely  the  form 
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of  a  State  ceremony,  and  Andrea,  the  Court  chaplain 
who  administered  it,  made  it  an  affair  of  the  head  alone. 
Her  examination  in  her  confession  of  faith  lasted  three 
hours  !  It  has  come  down  to  us  in  eighteen  closely- 
printed  pages,  and  all  proved  by  Scripture.  What 
wonder  that  the  toil  of  learning  by  heart  so  much  of  dry 
dogma  awoke  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  thoughtful 
young  mind  !  Nor  could  the  narrow,  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  Halle  Pietists,  which  subsequently  influenced  the 
Berlin  Court,  have  been  more  to  her  taste. 

In  the  tangle  of  involved  questions  concerning  the 
Austrian  succession  which  engrossed  Europe,  what 
wonder  that  Wilhelmina's  marriage  project  made  but 
little  advance  !  Large  as  it  might  loom  in  her  mind, 
and  it  certainly  takes  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
memories  of  her  girlhood,  it  was  a  purely  private  family 
affair  of  no  pressing  importance  to  anyone  but  herself. 
Her  grandmother,  the  "  Duchess  of  Ahlden,"  threw 
what  weight  she  had  with  the  Queen  against  her  grand- 
daughter's English  marriage.  She  had  suffered  too 
much  at  the  hands  of  one  English  monarch  to  wish  to 
consign  Wilhelmina  to  the  unhappy  life  she  thought 
would  probably  await  her  as  the  wife  of  her  weak  and 
dissolute  grandson.  Sophia  Dorothea  was  annoyed. 
Her  mother  was  again  busy  with  one  of  those  abortive 
plans  of  escape  from  her  dreary  prison  which  kept  up 
her  courage  almost  till  her  death.  The  Queen  declined 
any  help  till  the  weddings  came  off,  and  then,  she  said, 
she  would  work  her  best. 

When,  however,  she  heard  that  the  Duchess  had 
given  Count  de  Bar,  who  managed  her  affairs  for  her, 
£60,000  to  lodge  in  the  Amsterdam  bank,  where  she 
could  get  it  when  once  across  the  frontier,  Sophia 
Dorothea's  annoyance  gave  place  to  alarm.  Just  at  this 
propitious  juncture  she  had  no  wish  to  annoy  her  father 
by  assisting  her  mother.  Further,  she  badly  required 
money  to  bribe  the  ministers  to  the  furtherance  of  her 
pet  scheme,  and  the  Duchess  was  very  rich.  Queen 
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Sophia  Dorothea  was  poor  and  perpetually  in  debt. 
Frederic  William  only  allowed  her  80,000  thalers  a 
year,  from  England  she  drew  £800  a  year  settled  on  the 
Irish  revenue  !  Extravagant,  and  fond  of  high  play,  she 
was  toujours  d  court,  as  she  herself  told  Count 
Seckendorff.  To  the  lonely  captive  in  the  fenland 
Manor  House  money  could  be  of  little  use.  It  might  be 
better  employed  in  furthering  her  grand -daughter's 
chances  of  a  splendid  match.  So  Sophia  Dorothea 
wrote  to  her  mother  suggesting  reconciliation  to  George 
I.  and  submission  to  his  terms. 

The  Duchess  replied  through  Bar  at  Berlin,  for  the 
correspondence,  though  known  to  Frederic  William,  was 
sub-rosa. 

"AHLDEN,  July  25,  1725. 

"  I  thank  God  that  nothing  in  the  world,  not  even  the  most 
dazzling  and  tempting  prospect,  could  make  the  least  impression 
on  me  or  lead  me  into  any  meanness.  I  repeat  that  you  are  abso- 
lutely master  to  do  as  you  please,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  ever 
give  my  approval  to  a  marriage  scheme  which  would  indubitably 
separate  my  daughter  from  my  interests,  and  the  consequences  of 
which  speak  but  too  plainly  for  themselves." 

This  gave  the  Queen  an  excuse  for  acting  no  more  for 
her  mother.  She  sent  her  page  "  with  some  souvenirs  " 
to  deliver  a  verbal  message  to  the  effect  that  writing  was 
"  too  hazardous,"  Frederic  William  having  now  ordered 
letters  to  cease.  The  Duchess  returned  the  souvenirs 
except  "  two  portraits  in  miniature  set  in  gold."  May 
one  venture  to  believe  that  they  were  those  of  Fritz  and 
Wilhelmina,  the  two  grandchildren  she  had  never 
seen  ? 

When,  in  the  autumn  of  1724,  the  word  came  that 
the  Queen  was  expected  at  Herrenhausen,  her  hopes  of 
seeing  her  ran  high.  Day  after  day  she  sat  at  the 
window  watching  for  the  daughter  she  had  not  seen  for 
thirty  years.  But  the  Queen  dared  not  risk  her  father's 
displeasure.  She  sacrificed,  as  is  always  the  case,  the 
parent  to  the  child,  and  the  mother  watched  in  vain 
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as  the  short  autumn  days  deepened  into  dusk  for  the 
daughter  who  never  came.  When  she  heard  that  the 
Queen  had  returned  to  Berlin  her  courage  gave  way  at 
last,  She  had  practically  received  her  deathblow,  and 
her  reason  began  to  totter. 

The  evening  before  the  Queen  came  back  to  Berlin 
Wilhelmina  fell  ill  of  a  sort  of  brain  fever,  with  delirium. 
For  six  months  she  had  suffered  from  violent  headaches 
and  fainting  fits.  The  Queen,  a  robust  mother  of  twelve 
children,  seems  to  have  paid  no  heed  to  her  health.  But 
now  a  special  courier  brought  her,  hurrying  and 
alarmed.  The  doctors  gave  Wilhelmina  up,  but  on  the 
third  day  an  abscess  broke  in  her  brain.  Her  father 
came  to  Berlin,  weeping  over  her  state,  and  also  very 
angry,  she  thought,  with  the  Queen  about  the  ill-success 
of  the  marriage  scheme.  He  accused  her  of  duping  him, 
and  for  six  weeks  they  did  not  speak.  The  rupture 
recoiled  on  Wilhelmina.  The  Queen  was  very  jealous  of 
the  King's  attention  to  her.  A  further  worry  to  the 
poor  girl  during  her  convalescence,  which  lasted  two 
months,  was  the  attempt  of  the  Countess  Ame'lie  Fink  to 
displace  her  dear  Sonnsfeld  as  governess.  The  further 
the  King  drew  away  from  England  the  more  the  tension 
increased  both  between  the  two  Courts  and  also  between 
husband  and  wife.  Ame'lie  von  Fink  egged  on  the 
Queen  against  the  King,  and  Frederic  and  Wilhelmina 
became  as  shuttlecocks  between  their  parents.  But,  in 
their  hearts,  they  were  on  their  mother's  side,  because 
they  loved  her  as  much  as  they  feared  the  King. 

The  family  life  at  Potsdam,  whither  they  had  gone 
after  the  birth  of  Prince  Henry,  was  not  exactly  agreeable 
that  winter.  Frederic  did  not  go  with  them,  for  the 
King  was  set  against  him,  probably  only  at  this  stage, 
however,  because  he  was  his  mother's  darling. 
Wilhelmina,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  her  father's 
good  graces,  but  scarcely  dared  caress  him  for  fear  of 
the  abuse  which  she  knew  was  sure  to  follow  from 
the  Queen. 
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This  state  of  affairs  often  gave  rise  to  ridiculous  scenes. 
One  day  Wilhelmina  was  writing  secret  letters  for  the 
Queen  to  Frederic,  seated  between  two  Indian  cabinets, 
when  she  heard  the  King  coming ;  a  screen  placed  in  front 
of  the  door  gave  her  time  to  crush  the  papers  into  one 
of  the  drawers.  Fraulein  von  Sonnsfeld  took  the  pens, 
and  Wilhelmina  put  the  ink  horn  into  her  pocket,  holding 
it  carefully  lest  it  should  upset.  After  a  few  words  to 
the  Queen,  the  King  began  to  admire  the  cabinets, 
which  he  said  had  been  his  late  mother's,  and  he  tried 
to  open  them.  Happily  the  key  stuck  in  the  lock,  but 
every  moment  Wilhelmina  thought  her  papers  would 
fall  out.  The  Queen,  to  distract  his  attention,  asked  his 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  her  beautiful  little 
Bologna  dog,  and  of  Wilhelmina's.  The  King  began  to 
laugh,  and  "asked  me  if  I  loved  mine  very  much?" 
"  With  all  my  heart,"  I  replied,  "for  he  has  a  great  deal 
of  esprit,  and  a  very  good  character."  He  was  so 
amused  with  her  reply  that  he  kissed  her  several  times 
running,  "which  obliged  me  to  let  go  of  my  inkstand. 
The  black  liquid  began  to  spread  over  my  dress,  and  to 
run  about  the  room.  I  dared  not  move  in  my  place  for 
fear  the  King  should  perceive  it.  I  was  half  dead  with 
fright.  He  got  me  out  of  my  plight  by  going  away.  I 
was  soaked  with  ink  down  to  my  chemise,  and  I  sorely 
needed  washing,  and  we  laughed  very  much  over  this 
adventure." 

Shortly  afterwards  the  King  received  back  the  Crown 
Prince  into  favour,  and  he  joined  them  at  Potsdam. 
"  The  most  amiable  Prince  one  can  see,  he  was  handsome 
and  well-made,  his  mind  was  in  advance  of  his  years,  and 
he  possessed  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  perfect 
prince,"  writes  his  adoring  sister. 

In  November  came  the  news  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
"  Duchess  of  Ahlden  "  were  ended.  Forsaken  by  her 
daughter,  robbed  by  Count  Bar,  her  mind,  at  last,  gave 
way,  and  the  last  few  months  of  her  life  were  spent  in 
two  small  rooms,  shrieking  delirious  maledictions  against 
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her  enemies.  To  him  who  had  wronged  her  most,  the 
head  and  front  of  all  her  sin  and  misery,  she  wrote  an 
awful  letter  of  indictment,  to  be  given  him  after  her 
death,  and  which  summoned  him  to  meet  her,  ere  the 
year  was  out,  before  the  Judgment  Seat  of  God. 

The  Queen  of  Prussia  put  her  Court  into  the  deepest 
mourning  for  her  mother,  but  no  such  manifestations 
were  permitted  by  George  to  his  Courts  of  Hanover  and 
England.  For  several  months  after  her  death  he  refused 
his  wife  sepulchre,  and  then  denied  her  Christian  rites. 
Her  son-in-law  lost  no  time  in  wrangling  about  his 
wife's  share  of  her  mother's  fortune. 

In  the  alienation  of  England  and  Prussia  were  seen 
the  fruits  of  the  intrigues  of  Vienna,  carried  on  through 
Grumbkow.  The  Margravine  discants  at  length  on  their 
dread  machinations,  working  to  shatter  her  marriage 
hopes.  The  English  dole  of  giant  recruits,  which  the 
Queen  had  been  promised,  began  to  fail,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  "  Milady  "  Darlington.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  splendid  consignment  of  sons  of  Anak  was  presented  by 
Austria.  Seckendorff,  the  special  Envoy,  also  wormed 
himself  further  into  the  King's  good  graces  by  giving 
him  good  dinners  with  plenty  to  drink,  parties  to  which 
only  Grumbkow's  creatures  were  invited,  and  which 
pleased  Frederic  William,  who  had  no  objection  to  living 
well  at  other  people's  expense.  In  addition  to  all  this 
the  King  was  piqued  at  the  delay  about  the  mar- 
riage, and  blamed  the  Queen  for  the  behaviour  of  the 
English. 

The  tension  between  the  Kaiser  and  England  grew 
alarming.  There  were  war  preparations  all  round,  but 
Prussia  declined  to  move,  though  wooed  by  both. 
George  allowed  Townshend  to  egg  on  the  nation  to  war 
that  he  might  wring  subsidies  out  of  Parliament,  and 
then,  when  danger  threatened  Hanover,  he  let  Walpole 
and  the  peace  party  gain  the  ascendant,  announcing 
more  forcibly  than  he  had  ever  done  before  that  nothing 
should  separate  him  and  Frederic  William. 
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This  rapprochement  pleased  the  King  and  raised  the 
Queen's  hopes  anew,  when  suddenly  George  I.  died. 
He  was  actually  on  his  way  to  Hanover  when  his  wife's 
dying  letter  was  put  into  his  hand,  and,  obeying  her  last 
curse,  he  passed  to  meet  his  Judge. 


CHAPTER  VI 


WOOERS   AND   WORRIES 

Change  of  feeling  between  Prussia  and  England. — Seckendorff 
comes  on  the  scene. — His  character  and  mission. — The  King's 
Pietistic  turn. — Another  mythical  marriage  project. — The  visit 
of  Augustus  the  Strong. — First  meeting  of  Wilhelmina  and 
Weissenfels. — A  peaceful  interval  of  musical  study. 

MOST  unfortunate  for  Wilhelmina  was  the  death  of 
her  grandfather  just  when  the  all-important  question 
of  her  marriage  seemed  so  near  settlement.  If  George  I. 
could  be  said  ever  to  have  cared  for  any  one  it  was  his 
daughter,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  always  sided  with  him 
against  her  mother.  Frederic  William  and  the  new 
King  had  been  antipathetic  from  boyhood  up,  so  matters 
now  stood  on  a  different  footing  between  him  and  the 
English  Court.  He  wrote  that  he  would  adhere  to  the 
Charlottenburg  treaty,  but  would  allow  no  war  against 
the  Kaiser  on  German  soil.  George  replied  that  he 
was  bound  to  France,  and  would  not  permit  too  much 
autocracy  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser.  Hints  were 
dropped  that  the  marriage  would  only  be  offered  as  the 
reward  of  the  return  to  Prussia  to  the  alliance  with 
England's  allies.  Prussia  put  the  marriages  first,  while 
England  wished  to  be  sure  of  Prussia's  policy  before- 
hand. This  is  the  key  to  subsequent  action.  Person- 
ally neither  George,  nor  his  wife  Caroline  of  Anspach, 
desired  their  son's  marriage.  They  did  not  care  for 
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him,  wished  him  to  remain  at  Hanover,  and  for  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  to  be  the  heir.  They  only  gave 
him  a  very  small  allowance,  and  had  no  desire  to 
increase  it. 

George  I.'s  will,  or  rather  the  disappearance  of  the 
will — said  to  have  been  burnt  by  his  son — caused 
further  friction  between  the  brothers-in-law.  Frederic 
William  instituted  inquiries  respecting  the  large  legacy 
to  his  wife,  but  without  receiving  any  satisfactory  reply. 
An  attempt  of  the  Hanoverian  Resident  to  tackle 
Queen  Caroline  about  the  marriages  only  elicited  the 
remark : — 

"Do  not  let  us  begin  in  the  novel  by  the  conclusion.  Settle 
business  affairs  first,  and  then  I  can  work  successfully  at  the 
marriage." 

The  Saxon  Ambassador  at  Berlin  wrote  to  the  same 
effect  that : — 

"  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  (of  George  II.)  they  (the 
Southern  allies)  had  flattered  that  Court  (Berlin)  that  His  Britannic 
Majesty  would  resolve  to  give  a  satisfactory  declaration  about  it 
(the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Princess  of  Prussia) 
but,  when  matters  came  to  be  talked  over,  they  found  themselves 
very  far  from  right,  for  His  Britannic  Majesty  said  very  politely 
that  only  when  His  Prussian  Majesty  had  returned  to  his  first 
alliance  with  the  Southern  allies,  could  the  affair  be  discussed. 
There  is  every  appearance  that  the  Southern  allies  had  enacted  this 
method  of  proceeding  with  this  event." 

Frederic  William  did  not  think  the  marriages  worth 
that  price,  nor  would  he  brook  dictation  from  his 
brother-in-law  : — 

"  If  they  are  proud  I  will  not  offer  my  son  to  any  English 
Princess,  and  then  my  daughter  will  not  be  good  enough  for  them. 
I  don't  care  ! " 

Unconsciously  Frederic  William  was  being  stiffened 
against  England  by  a  mind  cleverer  than  his  own,  which 
was  slowly  but  surely  beginning  entirely  to  direct  him. 
A  year  before  General  Count  Seckendorff  had  come  to 
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Berlin  as  special  Envoy  from  Vienna  in  order  to  keep 
the  changeable  King  beneath  the  Imperial  thumb.  He 
had  now  returned,  and  had  come  to  stay.  Frederic 
William  cottoned  to  him  from  the  first  because  he  was 
a  good  soldier,  a  staunch  Protestant,  and  as  great  a 
miser  as  himself.  Pollnitz  thus  scathingly  touches  off 
the  character  of  the  square-set  old  soldier  with  his 
cunning  wrinkled  face,  suspicious  eyes,  and  bad  lower 
lip  and  chin. 

"  He  affected  German  downrightness  to  which  he  was  a  stranger 
and  [followed  under  a  deceitful  show  of  piety,  all  the  principles  of 
Macchiavel.  With  the  most  sordid  love  of  money,  he  combined 
boorish  manners.  Lies  had  become  so  a  habit  with  him  that  he 
had  altogether  lost  notion  of  employing  speech  in  truth.  It  was  the 
soul  of  a  usurer  inhabiting  now  the  body  of  a  war-captain,  now 
transmigrating  into  that  of  a  Huckster.  False  oaths  and  the 
abominablist  baseness,  cost  him  nothing,  so  his  object  might  be 
reached.  He  was  miserly  with  his  own,  but  lavish  with  his 
master's  monies." 

It  was  at  the  "  Tabagie "  that  Seckendorff  and 
Grumbkow  worked  on  the  King,  whom  they  had 
learned  the  art  of  managing,  as  he  and  his  cronies  sat 
smoking.  At  Wusterhausen  the  autumn  before  they 
had  induced  Frederic  William  to  sign  the  mysterious 
and  secret  Wusterhausen  Treaty  with  the  Kaiser, 
so  far-reaching  in  its  effects  for  poor  Wilhelmina 
and  her  brother.  By  it  the  King  threw  over  Hanover, 
and,  in  return  for  a  recognition  of  his  rights  to  the 
Julich-Berg  succession,  agreed  to  help  the  Kaiser  if  he 
was  attacked  on  German  soil. 

Though  barely  middle-aged,  the  King,  his  daughter 
tells  us,  suffered  from  violent  attacks  of  gout,  which 
told  on  a  temper  fast  becoming  uncontrollable.  Besides 
eating  and  drinking  to  excess — when  he  could  do  so  at 
others'  expense — he  hunted  too  much,  and  did  not 
spare  himself  over  business.  "  No  one  who  did  not 
see  it  would  believe  how  one  man  could  in  one  day  see 
into  so  many  different  things  for  himself,  working  from 
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3  A.M.  till  10  A.M.,  and  then  spending  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  military  exercises,"  wrote  Seckendorff  at  this 
time.  In  his  scattered  dominions,  surrounded  by  rivals, 
he  had  to  maintain  peace,  yet  keep  up  a  strong  army, 
and  one  which  did  not  eat  up  the  country.  It  was 
enough  to  tax  the  temper  and  the  powers  of  a  cleverer 
man  of  more  foresight  and  firmer  purpose,  especially 
if,  as  in  Frederic  William's  case,  his  foes  were  those 
of  his  own  household. 

In  October  the  King  got  wind  of  the  double  dealings 
of  the  Kaiser,  guaranteeing  Julich-Berg  to  Count  Sultz- 
bach,  the  other  claimant.  It  worried  him  into  melan- 
choly and  hypochondria.  Franck,  the  leader  of  the  new 
Evangelical  sect,  the  Pietists,  got  hold  of  him.  The 
Margravine  gives  a  depressing  account  of  the  family 
and  Court  life  which  resulted  : — 

"  He  condemned  all  the  amusements  which  he  found  damnable, 
even  hunting  and  music.  One  was  not  to  talk  of  anything  but  the 
word  of  God,  all  other  conversation  was  forbidden.  He  held  forth 
at  table,  where  he  filled  the  office  of  reader  as  in  monastic  refec- 
tories." 

"  The  King  gave  us  a  sermon  every  afternoon,  his  valet  led  a 
hymn  which  we  all  sang.  One  had  to  listen  to  the  sermon  with  as 
much  attention  as  if  it  was  one  by  an  apostle.  The  longing  to 
laugh  seized  my  brother,  and  ever  and.  often  we  burst  out.  Sud- 
denly they  would  be  down  upon  us  with  all  the  anathemas  of  the 
church  which  we  had  to  ward  off  with  a  contrite  penitent  air  which 
was  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  put  on.  In  a  word  ce  chien  de 
Franck  made  us  live  like  monks  of  La  Trappe." 

The  fit  of  religious  mania  brought  on  other  extra- 
ordinary ideas.  The  King  had  a  notion  of  abdicating  in 
favour  of  his  son,  of  keeping  10,000  crowns  a  year  to 
live  on  at  Wusterhausen,  the  family  to  do  the  cooking 
and  housework,  while  he  prayed  to  God.  "Wilhelmina's 
department  was  to  be  the  washing  and  mending  the 
linen.  To  drive  these  aberrations  out  of  his  head 
Grumbkow  and  Seckendorff  hatched  a  scheme. 

Meantime,  after  another  double  marriage  project — 
that  of  marrying  Wilhelmina  to  the  Prince  of  Euten, 
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and  settling  on  her  Courland,  and  the  Margrave  Charles 
of  Schwedt  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Elizabeth,  which  all 
came  to  nothing — a  treaty  was  signed  with  Saxony  in 
January,  1728. 

The  Margravine,  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  marriage, 
adds  to  this  treaty  a  clause  marrying  her  to  the  King  of 
Saxony  and  Poland,  Augustus  the  Strong,  whom  we  saw 
at  her  christening,  a  middle-aged  roue,  and  lays  the  clause 
at  Grumbkow  and  Seckendorffs  door.  But  no  trace  of 
such  a  project  is  found  in  the  archives,  and  one  is  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  only  adds  it  to  round  off  the 
Swede's  prophecy  of  the  three  Kings.  When  Count 
Fleming  came  to  settle  the  treaty  he  brought  with 
him  an  invitation  for  the  King  to  spend  the  Carnival  at 
the  splendid  and  pleasure-loving  Court  of  Dresden. 
This  was  Grumbkow  and  SeckendorfFs  antidote  to 
Franck. 

Frederic  was  so  terribly  disappointed  at  not  being 
included  in  the  invitation,  that  his  loyal  sister  worked 
for  him  with  the  Saxon  minister,  and  an  order  soon 
came  for  him  to  join  his  father.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  well  had  Wilhelmina  left  matters  alone.  That 
visit  to  the  profligate  Augustus's  dissipated  Court,  "  the 
island  of  Cy there,"  as  she  calls  it,  "  where  the  King 
kept  a  harem  of  the  most  lovely  women  of  all  countries, 
and  where  everyone  followed  his  example  .  .  .  and 
where  Bacchus  and  Venus  were  the  fashionable 
divinities,"  did  eighteen-year-old  Fritz  no  good.  He 
enjoyed  himself  hugely  at  Dresden.  The  first  of  the 
many,  many  letters  he  wrote  to  his  favourite  sister 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is  dated  January  28th, 
1728,  and  from  Dresden.  He  chats  of  all  the  fun  he  is 
having,  of  the  people  he  meets,  and  signs  himself 
"Frederic  le  Philosophe."  For  these  two  keen  young 
minds  had  been  dabbling  among  the  thinkers,  and  were 
already  bitten  with  the  fashion  of  the  age. 

Wilhelmina  needed  all  the  cheering  of  her  brother's 
letters,  for  during  his  absence  she  had  a  bad  time  with 
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the  Queen,  who  was  set  against  her  by  a  new  maid,  one 
Eamen,  a  canting,  hypocritical  widow  of  loose  morals, 
who  gradually  wound  herself  into  her  mistress's 
complete  confidence,  and  from  whom  Wilhelmina 
suffered  for  many  a  long  year.  She  made  great  friends, 
however,  with  the  charming  young  Countess  Flem- 
ing, a  Radzivil,  who  coaxed  the  Queen  into  dressing  her 
daughter  better.  Wilhelmina  herself  says  that  she  was 
dressed  like  her  grandmother  was  in  her  youth  and  her 
hair  done  to  match.  Thanks  to  the  change  brought  about 
by  the  Saxon  Countess,  everyone  complimented  the 
Princess  on  her  improved  looks,  added  to  which  she  had 
grown  slimmer,  and  had  a  better  figure.  Daily  the 
Count  and  Countess,  she  writes,  insinuated  about  her 
marriage  to  Augustus,  probably  more  from  the  wish  to 
win  over  a  rather  vain  and  very  ambitious  girl,  who 
had  much  influence  with  her  parents,  than  from  any 
serious  view  of  such  a  match. 

The  family  passed  a  melancholy  spring  at  Potsdam. 
The  Queen,  jealous  of  Sonnsfeld's  affection  for  Wilhel- 
mina, threatened  to  have  her  dismissed.  Frederic  was 
ill,  the  result  of  his  Dresden  visit,  and  his  anxious 
sister  thought  their  father  did  not  care.  Yet  Frederic 
William  had  his  human  moments,  for  he  wrote  to  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt :  "  When  the  children  are  well  one  does 
not  know  how  much  one  loves  them."  The  Queen, 
angry  that  her  English  scheme  was  in  abeyance,  abused 
Grumbkow  and  Seckendorff,  and  the  latter  had  now 
entirely  the  whip  hand. 

But  in  May  the  magnificent  Augustus  came  to  pay 
his  return  visit  to  Berlin.  Eecent  letters  from  Hanover, 
where  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  living  since  his 
father's  accession,  told  the  Queen  that  he  would  come 
incognito  to  Berlin  during  the  fete  in  order  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  promised  bride.  One  can  imagine  how 
delighted  and  excited  the  Queen  was  at  what  turned 
out  to  be  a  mere  rumour,  founded  on  a  chance  remark 
of  the  Prince's.  She  imagined  she  saw  her  nephew  in 
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every  crowd  and  was  constantly  on  the  look-out  for 
him.  Not  so  Wilhelmina.  What  she  had  heard  of  her 
cousin  did  not  prepossess  her  in  his  favour.  "  I  have 
always  been  something  of  a  philosopher,"  she  writes  in 
after  years.  "  Ambition  is  not  my  failing.  I  prefer 
happiness  and  repose  to  all  grandeur ;  all  gSne  and 
constraint  is  odious  to  me.  I  like  society  and  amuse- 
ment, but  I  hate  dissipation."  Most  commendable 
sentiments,  but  ones  which  she  hardly  entirely  carried 
out  in  practice ! 

If  the  first  of  the  royal  visitors  whom  the  Margravine 
describes,  the  Czar  Peter,  was  a  barbarian,  the  second, 
her  grandfather,  an  ogre,  a  wet  blanket,  she  found  King 
Augustus,  despite  his  moral  obliquity,  a  very  gracious 
guest.  His  manners  were  delightful,  though  a  lameness, 
the  result  of  his  irregular  life,  obliged  him  to  be  seated 
in  her  presence.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  great  train 
of  Saxon  and  Polish  nobility,  who  were  greatly  delighted 
that  the  Princess  had  taken  the  pains  to  learn  how  to 
pronounce  their  barbarous  names.  Again  she  thought 
she  heard  whispers  of  hope  that  she  might  be  their 
Queen. 

The  first  of  the  Saxon  guests  to  be  presented  to  her 
was  John  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Weissenfels,  a  Lieutenant- 
General.  He  was  a  cadet  of  an  old,  but  unimportant 
branch  of  the  Saxon  family,  and  was  very  attentive 
to  Wilhelmina.  But  for  the  moment  she  thought 
nothing  about  him,  treating  him  apparently  as  dirt 
beneath  her  feet. 

After  church,  as  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  came  down 
the  long  gallery  of  the  Schloss,  which  was  lined  on  either 
side  by  a  bowing  crowd,  the  spectacle  was  magnificent 
in  the  extreme,  the  gorgeous  Court  dresses  of  the 
visitors  forming  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  simple  uniforms 
of  the  Prussians.  Despite  her  annoyance  about  the 
behaviour  of  England,  Sophia  Dorothea  must  have 
enjoyed  receiving  her  guests,  and  have  felt  herself  for 
once  every  inch  a  Queen.  Frederic  William  was  expend- 
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ing  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  was  probably  resigned 
to  it  from  the  political  point  of  view. 

The  ladies  were  spared  the  grand  review  the  following 
day,  though  even  Wilhelmina,  who  did  not  care  for 
matters  military,  is  obliged  to  confess  that  it  was  very 
fine — twenty  battalions,  twenty  squadrons,  "  no  finer  to 
be  seen  in  the  world."  The  next  day  the  town  was 
illuminated,  and  there  was  a  ball,  partners  being  drawn 
by  lots,  and  the  King  falling  to  Wilhelmina's  share.  The 
lameness  must  have  been  annoying  to  one  so  devoted  to 
dancing  as  she  was. 

Next  came  an  illuminated  fete  at  Monbijou,  which 
looked  charming,  and  then  at  Charlottenburg,  where  the 
festivities  began  all  over  again.  On  the  last  day  the 
two  Kings  dined  together  at  a  table  de  confiance,  no 
servants  present,  little  round  tables  ascending  and 
descending  through  the  floor. 

"  The  meal  lasted  from  one  o'clock  to  ten.  Sacrifices  were  made 
to  Bacchus,  and  the  two  Kings  felt  the  effect  of  his  divine  juice. 
They  called  a  halt  to  appear  in  the  Queen's  apartments.  There 
we  played  for  a  couple  of  hours  :  I  was  in  the  King  of  Poland  and 
the  Queen's  game.  This  prince  said  many  civil  things  to  me,  and 
cheated  to  make  me  win.  After  the  game  he  took  his  leave,  and 
departed  to  continue  his  libations  to  the  god  of  the  vine." 

After  Augustus's  departure  the  King  went  off  on  an 
inspection  tour,  and  the  "  land  had  peace."  Frederic, 
left  behind  to  study  military  engineering  at  Potsdam, 
had  leave  to  come  up  twice  a  week  to  Berlin  to  attend 
upon  the  Queen.  "  We  amused  ourselves  perfectly 
during  that  time,"  and  the  Court  was  more  gay  than 
usual,  there  being  many  foreigners  in  Berlin,  especially 
musicians. 

The  royal  orchestra  at  Dresden  was  a  famous  one.  In 
answer  to  a  remark  from  the  Queen,  Augustus  had  sent 
some  of  his  best  virtuosos  to  give  lessons  to  the  young 
Prince  and  Princesses.  Charming  concerts  took  place 
in  the  Queen's  apartments,  which  gratified  Wilhelmina 
and  Frederic's  innate  love  of  music — "  the  famous 
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"Weis,"  she  writes,  "  who  excels  on  the  lute  .  .  .  Bufardin, 
renowned  for  his  lipping  of  the  cross  flute,  and  Quantz 
(a  comically  ugly  little  man,  with  round  face  and  snub 
nose,  whose  portrait  hangs  at  Baireuth),  a  performer  on 
the  same  instrument,  and  a  great  composer,  whose 
taste  and  art  have  been  the  means  of  placing  his  flute 
on  an  equality  with  the  finest  voices." 

Locatelli,  the  fiddler  Augustus  had  brought,  was 
probably  among  the  number.  His  playing  had  so 
delighted  even  Frederic  William,  though  the  latter 
usually  cared  for  no  music  but  Handel's  marches,  that 
after  a  concert  where  Locatelli  performed  before  the 
two  Kings,  his  Majesty  of  Prussia  sent  him  a  present 
of  twenty  thalers.  This  the  offended  artist  returned  as 
a  pourboire  to  the  messenger  who  brought  it.  After 
the  next  concert  the  King  gave  him  a  rich  gold  snuff- 
box filled  with  ducats,  and  asked  for  it  as  his  pour- 
boire.  But  Locatelli,  with  a  low  bow,  said  it  was 
impossible  for  him  ever  to  return  anything  received 
from  the  royal  hand,  and  so  scored  off  the  stingy 
monarch. 

Frederic  played  the  harpsichord,  violin,  and  flute,  the 
latter  for  choice,  his  sister  the  harpsichord  and  lute. 
They  began  at  this  time  to  play  duets  together. 
Wilhelmina  called  her  lute  principe,  and  he  his  flute 
principessa. 

The  Queen  was  now  carrying  on  her  intrigues  with 
England  through  France.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to 
ask  Rottenburg,  the  French  Ambassador,  what  she 
should  do  if  the  gout  went  to  the  King's  head  and  he 
died  mad.  On  the  other  hand  the  King  had  his  spies 
everywhere — Eversmann,  the  steward,  son  of  his  old 
nurse,  the  surgeon  Holzendorff,  a  "  new  monster."  In 
addition  "  that  creature  Ramen  being  very  intimate 
with  Seckendorff,"  writes  Wilhelmina,  "  which  I  have 
from  my  faithful  Hermann,  who  saw  her  go  every  day 
in  the  twilight  to  the  house  where  the  envoy  lodged." 

Rottenburg,  annoyed  at  the  disclosure  of  his  secrets 
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via  the  Queen  and  Ramen,  tried  to  draw  the  Princess 
into  his  net,  but  she  quite  declined. 

The  King  hesitating  to  give  his  consent  to  the 
Emperor's  Pragmatic  Sanction  concerning  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa's  marriage  and  the  Austrian  heritage,  the 
Margravine  writes  that  the  Polish  match  was  given  up, 
and  Grumbkow  and  Seckendorff  brought  forward  an- 
other suitor,  in  order  to  get  her  married  and  out  of  the 
way  at  any  price. 


[/•'act  page  71,  Vol.  I. 

THE    HUNTING-LODGE   OF   WUSTERHAUSEN, 
THE    "  PURGATORY  "    OF   FREDERIC   AND   WILHELMINA 


CHAPTER    VII 

PEKSECUTION 

A  dreary  autumn  at  Wusterhausen. — The  wooing  of  Weissenfels. — 
The  Queen  tries  to  bring  England  to  the  point. — Austrian 
intrigues. — The  King's  treatment  of  his  son. — The  Prince  of 
Wales. — La  Motte's  secret  mission. — The  King  has  gout. — The 
betrothal  of  Frederica. — Wilhelmina  has  small-pox. — An  allevi- 
ation.— The  King's  table. — Touch  and  go  over  the  Hanoverian 
frontier. — Frederic  persecuted  by  his  father. 

IN  the  autumn  the  family  went  to  Wusterhausen, 
that  the  King  might  enjoy  his  sport — his  elaborately 
arranged  drives  of  deer,  his  shooting  of  the  wild  boar, 
his  huntsmen,  javelin -armed,  his  kennels  of  large  white 
hounds,  and  his  fox  hunts.  In  one  of  the  smaller 
sitting-rooms  still  hang  quaint  oil  paintings  depicting 
this  cruel  and  senseless  sport.  Driven  into  an  enclosure 
in  the  pine  woods  the  foxes  were  caught  in  a  net  by 
three  or  four  sportsmen  (?)  dressed  in  long  coats  and 
cocked  hats,  and  then  thrown  up  in  the  air,  as  boys  are 
tossed  in  blankets,  till  life  was  extinct.  Ladies,  who 
had  driven  on  to  the  heath  in  lumbering  open  coaches, 
stood  under  a  pavilion,  probably  erected  to  protect  their 
wigs  and  elaborate  hooped  brocades  against  the  climate, 
looking  on,  but,  we  hope  in  the  case  of  the  young 
Princesses,  not  enjoying  it. 

Wilhelmina  dreaded  these  sojourns  to  Wusterhausen, 
and   never  more  than  on  this  occasion,  after  such  a 
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delightful  holiday  from  the  domestic  tyrant.  "  From 
paradise,  where  we  have  been,  we  fall  into  purgatory,  as 
began  to  be  seen  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  in  that 
terrible  place." 

Except  that  the  courtyard  the  Margravine  describes 
has  been  altered,  and  that  the  terraces  above  the  dykes 
with  which  it  is  surrounded  on  two  sides  are  now 
thickly  wooded,  the  castle  of  Wusterhausen  has  hardly 
suffered  any  change  in  the  last  two  centuries.  But  the 
unpleasant  sentries  the  Margravine  describes,  a  couple 
of  chained  eagles,  and  two  bears  whose  forepaws  had 
been  cut  off,  and  who,  walking  on  their  hind  legs, 
alarmed  people  as  they  entered,  have  vanished ;  likewise 
the  pump  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard  where  the 
King  was  wont  to  sit  and  smoke  with  his  friends. 
From  a  little  square,  dominated  by  the  tall  church 
tower,  where  the  four  tree-planted  streets  of  the  town- 
let  meet,  one  passes  through  the  gate,  between  two 
long  detached  buildings,  which  still  serve  as  lodgings 
for  the  household  and  as  stables.  The  castle  faces  one, 
quite  medieval  in  appearance,  a  round  tower,  with  a 
slate  roof,  an  ivy- covered  gable  each  side.  The  door  in 
the  tower  leads  into  a  dark  hall  panelled  in  old  oak  and 
hung  with  antlers.  The  dining-room  is  vaulted  and 
groined,  and  contains  round  oak  tables  in  the  deep 
window  seats,  and  faded  green  leather  chairs  with  the 
monogram  stamped  in  gilt  "  F.W."  All  round  the 
room  are  oil  paintings  daubed  by  the  King  to  take  off 
his  mind  from  the  pain  when  he  had  the  gout.  Over 
the  stove  hangs  the  picture  of  the  literary  eccentric  and 
dipsomaniac  Gundling,  whom  he  delighted  to  honour. 
On  the  central  pillar  a  carving  of  Gundling's  head,  and  a 
plaster  model  of  an  antler  of  sixty-six  points  given  by 
Augustus  of  Saxony  to  Frederic  William  in  return  for 
the  present  of  a  company  of  good  Prussian  soldiers.  A 
small  sitting-room  overlooking  the  courtyard,  and 
panelled  in  lighter  oak,  is  hung  with  hunting  pictures, 
one  of  Frederic  William,  in  blue  and  cocked  hat  on  a 
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woodeny  chestnut  horse.  A  sitting-room  and  a  bed- 
room are  all  the  remaining  rooms  on  this  floor. 

A  corkscrew  stair  in  the  tower  leads  to  another  small 
sitting-room,  with  more  old  hunting  pictures,  a  smaller 
bedroom  with  portraits  of  Queen  Anne  of  England 
and  Queen  Sophia  Dorothea,  which  was  probably 
Frederic  William's  sleeping  apartment.  Over  the  din- 
ing-room is  the  "  Tabagie  "  room.  Here  the  King,  and 
the  favoured  ones  who  could  ride  and  shoot  straight, 
sat  at  the  long  bare  table,  puffing  and  tippling  in  the 
autumn  evenings,  after  the  day's  chase  was  over.  On 
the  walls  hang  the  blue  Delft  plates  on  which  they  ate 
thick  "  good  roasts,"  and  the  venison  and  the  birds  in 
which  their  souls  delighted.  It  was  true  economy  to 
live  on  the  spoils,  and  paid  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
keepers  and  the  huntsmen  and  the  hounds.  We  see  the 
schoppes,  china  tankards  with  metal  lids,  painted  with 
Dutch  figures,  out  of  which  they  drank.  Beside  the 
plain  green  wooden  chairs  on  which  they  sat,  we  see 
others  made  of  the  horn  of  the  deer  they  shot.  The 
room  is  lit  by  a  chandelier  composed  of  antlers. 

Over  the  fireplace  hangs  a  life- size  picture  of  Gund- 
ling,  a  reminder  of  the  jovial  face  when  no  longer  with 
them  in  the  flesh,  but  buried  in  the  wine  cask  which 
the  King  had  given  him  as  a  coffin,  and  in  which  he 
used  to  sit  in  life,  Diogenes-like,  writing  history.  The 
portrait  shows  him  smoking,  schoppe  in  hand ;  a  very 
decollete  lady  behind  him  holds  in  her  hand  a  minia- 
ture fool's  cap ;  at  his  feet  is  a  monkey  putting  on  the 
historian's  cocked  hat ;  while  hares,  holding  quills,  sit 
on  each  side  writing  in  books  labelled  with  the  titles  of 
his  most  important  works. 

One  has  to  see  Wusterhausen,  so  small  and  cramped, 
so  dull  and  dark  and  dreary,  to  realise  what  lively, 
dainty,  fastidious  Wilhelmina  suffered  when  shut  up 
there  during  the  dim  autumn  days.  Frederic  escaped 
by  riding  about  the  moorlands  and  the  forests,  enjoy- 
ing at  least  liberty,  and  fresh  air,  little  as  he  cared 
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for  the  shooting,  the  par  force  hunts,  and  the  Tabagie. 
But  for  his  sisters  there  could  have  only  been  a  dreary 
promenade  on  the  terrace  above  the  "  black  stagnant 
styx  "  of  a  dyke,  or  a  trundling  over  the  heath  in  a 
six-horsed  coach,  to  look  on  at  the  butchery.  There 
was  so  little  accommodation  that  the  sisters  and  their 
attendants  were  literally  packed  together.  The  pro- 
pinquity in  which  the  family  lived  affected  all  their 
tempers,  especially  the  father's. 

He  could  no  longer  contain  himself  about  the 
Queen's  intrigues.  Indeed  she  was  nothing  but  a 
secret  agent  for  Hanover. 

One  day  there  was  a  fearful  dispute  which  lasted  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Though  sent  into  an  adjoining  room 
Wilhelmina  and  her  sister  overheard  it  all  through  the 
closed  door.  Imagine  her  alarm  when  her  name  was 
several  times  mentioned  !  The  King  came  out,  looking 
daggers.  Wilhelmina  found  the  Queen  in  tears.  She 
folded  her  in  her  arms  for  a  long  time  without  a  word. 

"  I  am  in  despair,"  she  exclaimed.  "  They  insist  on 
marrying  you,  and  the  King  has  discovered  the  most 
fichu  parti  possible." 

It  was  the  fat  John  Adolphus,  Duke  of  Weissenfels, 
"  a  miserable  cadet,"  living  on  the  charity  of  the  King 
of  Poland.  "  I  shall  die  of  grief." 

The  King  had  ordered  his  wife  to  send  to  Berlin  for 
her  jewels.  The  Duke  was  coming  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  betrothal  was  to  take  place  at  once.  Letters  from 
Berlin  confirmed  the  news,  and  Wilhelmina  passed  a 
miserable  night.  Her  brother  spoke  to  her  most  strongly 
about  this  ridiculous  marriage.  Her  mother,  her 
governess,  all  begged  her  to  be  firm  and  decline.  "  Our 
only  help  is  in  England,  and  if  your  marriage  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  broken  off  we  are  ruined." 

The  new  suitor  arrived  on  September  27th.  He  was 
forty-three,  Wilhelmina  nineteen.  "  He  was  short," 
writes  the  Margravine,  "  and  very  stout,  good  in  society, 
but  coarse  in  private  life,  and  had  been  very  profligate." 
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The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  family  all  went 
across  the  little  Platz  under  the  lime  trees  to  church. 
Fat  John  Adolphus  stared  at  Wilhelmina  all  service  time. 
As  we  know  that  the  King  had  imposed  a  fine  of  ten 
thalers  for  any  sermon  which  lasted  over  an  hour,  and 
that  the  Lutheran  chorales  were  no  shorter  than  they 
now  are,  nor  sung  more  quickly  than  at  the  present  day, 
he  had  ample  opportunity  of  studying  her  appearance. 

After  church,  when  the  King  tried  to  introduce  the 
visitors  to  the  Queen,  the  latter  turned  her  back  upon 
him  ;  Wilhelmina  fled.  At  dinner  she  could  not  eat  a 
morsel.  After  dinner  there  was  another  scene  between 
husband  and  wife.  Then  followed  a  council  of  war  of 
Wilhelmina's  allies.  Finally,  Count  Fink,  of  Finkenstein, 
Frederic's  tutor,  was  despatched  by  the  Queen  to  tell 
the  Duke  how  impossible  the  match  was,  and  that  Wil- 
helmina "  had  an  insurmountable  aversion  for  him." 
The  Duke  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  we  think,  though 
the  Margravine  gives  him  no  credit  for  it.  Professing 
himself  much  captivated  by  her  charms  (after  protracted 
study  of  them)  he,  however,  agreed,  through  Fink,  to 
resign  his  pretensions,  seeing  how  much  he  was  in  dis- 
favour. But  he  begged  that  if  the  English  marriage 
did  not  come  off  he  might  be  given  another  chance. 

The  King  was  taken  aback ;  so  much  so  that  he 
consented,  in  response  to  the  Queen's  tears  and  lamen- 
tations, to  allow  her  to  write  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  beg  a  definite  reply  anent  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

"  If  they  do  not  explain  categorically,"  he  said  to  her, 
"  they  may  rely  upon  it  that  I  shall  no  longer  be  their 
dupe  ;  they'll  find  out  who  they  have  to  deal  with.  I 
shall  take  upon  myself  to  be  master,  and  marry  my 
daughter  to  whom  I  please.  Do  not  reckon,  Madame, 
that  your  tears  and  screams  will  hinder  me  from  going 
my  own  way  :  I  leave  you  to  persuade  your  brother  and 
sister-in-law ;  they  shall  decide  our  quarrel." 

The  Queen  replied  that  she  was  sure  that  the  King, 
and  the  Queen,  her  sister,  would  accede  to  her  wishes. 
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"  That  is  what  we  shall  see,"  replied  the  King.  "  I 
repeat,  no  mercy  for  Mademoiselle  your  daughter  if  they 
do  not  satisfy  you  ;  and  as  for  your  ill-brought-up  son, 
do  not  expect  that  I  will  ever  let  him  marry  an  English 
Princess.  I  do  not  want  a  daughter-in-law  who  will 
give  herself  airs  and  fill  the  Court  with  intrigues,  as  you 
do.  Your  son  is  a  '  rotter '  who  I'll  give  a  good  hiding 
to  rather  than  marry  him.  I  abominate  him,  but  I'll 
know  how  to  settle  him."  (This  was  the  King's  usual 
expression,  says  the  Margravine).  "  D — 1  take  him  !  if 
he  does  not  improve  I'll  treat  him  in  a  way  he  does  not 
expect." 

Colonel  Dubourgay,  the  British  Minister,  heard  that 
the  Queen  "wept  for  joy"  when  allowed  to  write  to 
England.  But  she  and  her  allies  were  anxious  as  to  the 
reply.  If  it  was  in  the  negative  and  Wilhelmina 
accepted  Weissenfels,  her  mother  threatened  to  curse  her. 
In  the  middle  of  the  discussion  Frederic  came  in.  At 
the  Queen's  instigation  he  wrote  himself  to  his  aunt  and 
promised  to  marry  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia, 
if  she  would  pull  his  sister's  match  through.  Wil- 
helmina says  she  distrusted  this  expedient.  The  Queen 
added  a  letter,  and  both  were  sent  through  Dubourgay. 
A  second  letter  was  shown  the  King,  and  sent  by  post. 
Then  "  the  Duke  of  Weissenfels  delivered  us  from  his 
inopportune  presence,  which  gave  us  time  to  breathe, 
though  it  did  not  remove  our  anxieties." 

The  Kaiser  wanted  Prussia's  help  against  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  England  wooed  Prussia.  In  London  pamph- 
lets were  sold  abusing  the  King,  who  was  very  unpopu- 
lar, and  asking  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's  marriage. 
Degenfeld,  now  the  Eesident  at  Hanover,  heard  from 
an  English  diplomatist  "  that  proposals  would  be  made 
to  the  King  of  Prussia  which  would  be  very  pleasing 
to  him."  But  Prince  Eugene  at  Vienna,  and  Secken- 
dorff,  his  agent  at  Berlin,  worked  together  for  an  alliance 
of  the  four  eagles,  as  Eugene  called  it,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Russia.  Frederic  William  saw  that  it  was  to  his  interest 
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to  keep  in  with  the  Kaiser  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
ambition  of  the  sea  powers,  and  though  he  did  not 
quite  trust  Austria,  he  signed  at  Wusterhausen,  two 
days  before  Christmas,  a  treaty  supporting  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  and  the  eventual  election  as  Kaiser  of 
the  Prince  Maria  Theresa  should  marry.  He  gave  up 
Julich,  but  Sulzbach  was  only  to  be  made  Regent,  and 
Frederic  William  was  to  have  the  other  debatable 
reversion,  Berg.  The  King  added  one  of  his  pithy 
marginals  to  the  treaty  :  "  founding  this  alliance  on 
common  interests.  Signed  with  no  equivalent.  F.W." 
He  was  right,  it  was  best  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
and  for  the  Protestant  party,  that  Prussia  and  Austria 
should  be  friends. 

During  that  autumn  at  Wusterhausen  the  feeling 
between  father  and  son  grew  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
the  King's  tyranny  developed  into  downright  persecu- 
tion. Frederic  came  under  the  influence  of  Keith,  one 
of  the  King's  pages,  who,  in  spite  of  his  sister's  remon- 
strances, led  him  into  bad  ways.  Whichever  way 
Wilhelmina  looked  the  future  seemed  dark.  Her 
mother  drew  a  very  unprepossessing  picture  of  the 
nephew  whose  suit  she  so  actively  pressed.  She  was 
not  far  from  wrong,  for  the  only  monument  of  the 
weak,  dissolute  Prince  is  the  Jacobite  doggerel  popu- 
larly current  at  his  decease  : — 

Here  lies  Fred 

Who  was  alive  and  is  dead, 

Had  it  been  his  father, 

I  had  much  rather, 

Had  it  been  his  mother, 

Better  than  another, 

Had  it  been  his  sister, 

No  one  could  have  missed  her, 

Had  it  been  the  whole  generation, 

Best  of  all  for  the  nation, 

But  since  it's  only  Fred, 

There's  no  more  to  be  said. 

But  the  Queen,  herself  so  ambitious,  tried  to  influence 
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her  daughter  Wilhelmina  by  drawing  a  dazzling  picture 
of  her  future  position  as  the  Prince  of  Wales's  wife. 

"  If  you  are  easygoing  with  him,  and  put  up  with 
his  profligacy,  you  will  govern  him  entirely,  and  you 
will  become  more  King  than  he  is  when  his  father  is 
dead.  Think  a  little  what  a  part  you  will  play.  It 
will  be  you  who  will  decide  the  good  and  the  evil  of 
Europe,  and  who  will  lay  down  the  law  to  the  nations." 

Thus  Sophia  Dorothea  "  preaching  down  her  daugh- 
ter's heart."  But  Wilhelmiua,  like  all  clever  girls, 
wanted,  she  tells  us,  a  husband  whom  she  could  respect 
and  esteem,  a  union  founded  on  a  mutual  affection.  "  I 
hoped  to  have  a  real  friend  to  whom  I  could  give  all 
my  heart  and  my  confidence  .  .  .  who  could  make  me 
happy,  and  whom  I  should  make  happy  in  return." 
She  perceived  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  hardly  came  up 
to  this  standard.  But  neither  did  the  other  wooer,  the 
fat  Duke  of  Weissenfels. 

This  was  a  sad  time !  There  was  only  her  gouver- 
nante,  she  tells  us,  who  knew  the  real  state  of  her 
feelings,  and  into  whose  sympathetic  ear  she  could  pour 
them  out. 

At  last,  after  four  weeks'  delay,  came  the  longed-for 
replies  from  Queen  Caroline,  but  both  the  letter  for  the 
King's  eye,  and  that  for  the  Queen  only,  were  as  evasive 
as  ever.  The  latter  begged  the  Queen  to  keep  up  her 
courage,  as  doubtless  the  Weissenfels  affair  was  only  a 
ruse  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  Sophia  Dorothea 
was  terrified  at  first  to  show  the  letter  to  the  King. 
However,  he  took  it  better  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  only  remarking  that  he  was  again  being 
deceived,  went  and  closeted  himself  a  good  two  hours 
with  Grumbkow. 

But,  simultaneously  with  the  advent  of  Queen 
Caroline's  letter,  an  event  occurred  which  seemed  to 
point  to  the  prize  falling  at  last  into  the  Queen's  grasp. 
It  was  the  arrival  of  a  Colonel  de  la  Motte,  bearing  a 
letter  to  the  King  from  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  it 
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Frederic  announced  to  his  uncle  that  he  was  about  to 
escape  from  Hanover  and  come  to  Berlin,  and  would 
marry  his  cousin  out  of  hand  !  The  Margravine  in  her 
Memoirs  gives  quite  a  wrong  version  of  La  Motte's 
mission,  which,  as  shown  by  the  despatches  of  both 
countries,  was  on  this  wise. 

On  December  7th,  1728,  King  George  wrote  to  Field 
Marshal  von  Billow  inquiring  how  it  was  that  La  Motte 
had  reached  Berlin  without  the  cognisance  of  his  Court. 
Von  Billow  replied  that  he  had  come  on  private  affairs 
of  his  own.  The  King,  says  the  Margravine,  received 
him  favourably,  the  Queen,  beside  herself  with  joy, 
spread  the  good  news  about  to  all  her  household, 
including,  of  course,  Ramen  the  spy.  In  the  fulness  of 
her  foolish  heart  she  could  not  resist  telling  her  friend 
Colonel  Dubourgay  at  her  next  reception.  Whereupon 
the  British  Envoy  felt  himself  in  duty  bound  to 
instantly  despatch  a  courier  to  warn  his  Government 
of  the  Prince's  intended  step.  All  this  is  a  concoction 
with  which  Wilhelmina  deluded  herself  at  the  time,  or 
else  deliberately  invented  to  spite  Ramen,  or  to  show 
that  it  was  her  mother's  folly  that  spoilt  her  brilliant 
prospects. 

For  Reichenbach,  the  Prussian  Resident  in  London, 
wrote,  on  December  10th,  that  he  hears  that  the  Court 
has  decided  to  fetch  the  Prince  of  Wales  over  to 
England,  and  that  Colonels  Launay  and  Laforce  have 
been  sent  to  Hanover  to  do  it  secretly.  This  news 
from  Reichenbach  reached  Berlin  by  courier  on  Decem- 
ber 25th. 

Now  the  Prince  reached  London  on  December  15th. 
Suhm,  the  Saxon  Ambassador,  writing  on  December  9th, 
describes  the  sudden  spiriting  away  of  the  Prince  in 
the  early  morning  of  December  4th  from  a  ball  at 
Count  Biickeburg's — the  whisper  in  his  ear,  the  tears  in 
his  eyes,  the  exit  door  closed  upon  him,  the  town  gates 
shut  behind  him,  lest  a  rescue  be  attempted.  Colonels 
Launay  and  Laforce  could  hardly  have  left  England 
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before  November  24th,  and  it  is  clear  that  King  George 
only  knew  of  La  Motte's  being  in  Berlin  after  these 
two  had  been  despatched.  Dubourgay's  announcement 
of  his  presence  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Prince  being 
fetched  to  England.  It  was  due  entirely  to  the  pressure 
in  Parliament  which  had  been  applied  since  the  July 
before,  and  the  clamour  of  the  Craftsman,  the  Tory 
organ.  The  King  was  obliged  to  yield,  and,  to  save  his 
face,  sent  secretly  to  fetch  the  Prince. 

The  removal  of  the  Prince  from  Hanover  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  Queen's  faction,  and  according  to  the  Saxon 
Ambassador,  the  King,  with  everyone  else,  looked  upon 
this  step  of  King  George's  as  a  final  refusal  and  as  a 
rupture  of  the  marriage  negotiations.  As  for  La  Motte, 
the  Margravine  makes  him  out  a  scapegoat,  shut  up  in 
the  fortress  of  Hamelin  by  George  for  two  months,  but, 
when  set  at  liberty,  taken  into  the  Prussian  service  and 
given  a  regiment. 

The  year  1729  opened  gloomily  for  the  family  with 
one  of  the  worst  attacks  of  gout  the  King  had  had.  In 
the  corners  of  the  oil  painting  at  Potsdam  which  he 
daubed  to  distract  him  from  the  pains,  he  has  inscribed 
"  In  tormentis  pinxit,  F.W."  But,  if  he  suffered,  he 
made  others  suffer  with  him.  His  temper  was  awful. 
In  reading  Wilhelmina's  description  of  that  time,  how- 
ever, we  must  surely  make  allowances  for  the  fact  that 
she  herself  was  sickening  of  a  serious  illness,  and  viewed 
everything  in  the  blackest  of  colours. 

"  The  pains  of  purgatory  could  not  equal  what  we  have 
endured."  From  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  had  to 
sit  in  the  King's  room  and  dine  there.  The  King  called 
her  nothing  but  "  canaille  Anglaise"  and  her  brother 
"  that  rascal  Fritz."  Half  starved,  or  made  to  eat  food 
they  could  not  retain,  they  could  not  raise  their  eyes 
without  seeing  some  poor  wretch  tormented  in  some 
way  or  another. 

The  King  was  too  restless  to  lie  in  bed,  and  as  the 
gout  was  in  both  feet,  he  had  himself  dragged  about  the 
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castle  in  his  wheel  chair  (still  to  be  seen)  supporting 
himself  on  crutches,  and  the  family  were  obliged  to 
follow  this  triumphal  car  like  so  many  captives  con- 
demned to  death.  One  morning  he  dismissed  them  all 
suddenly  in  a  rage,  "  Get  along,"  he  roared  to  the 
Queen,  "  you  and  your  cursed  children ! "  Only  too 
delighted,  the  Queen  ordered  dinner  to  be  served  in  her 
apartments.  Hardly  had  they  sat  down  to  do  justice  to 
a  good  meal,  for  Wilhelmina  and  her  brother  were  lean 
from  want  of  nourishment,  when  a  breathless  valet 
came  to  say  that  the  poor  King  had  attempted  to  hang 
himself  with  a  curtain  rope.  But  these  brain  attacks 
generally  calmed  down  towards  evening. 

One  day  at  table  he  announced  that  he  had  had  letters 
from  Anspach,  and  that  the  young  Margrave  was 
coming  to  Berlin  in  May  to  be  betrothed  to  Wilhel- 
mina's  next  sister,  Frederica.  He  turned  to  the  pro- 
spective bride,  who  was  his  prettiest  and  favourite,  if 
silliest,  daughter,  and  asked  her  how  she  would  manage 
her  house  when  married.  With  her  usual  outspoken- 
ness she  replied  that  she  would  keep  a  good  table, 
delicately  served,  "  which  shall  be  better  than  yours," 
she  added ;  "  and  if  I  have  children  I  shall  not  ill-treat 
them  as  you  do,  and  make  them  eat  what  they  loathe." 

"  What's  missing  at  my  table  ? "  asked  the  King. 

"  Enough  to  satisfy  us,"  she  replied ;  "  and  the  little 
there  is  consists  of  coarse  vegetables  which  we  cannot 
bear." 

The  King,  whose  wrath  was  already  rising,  now  burst 
into  a  furious  temper  which  vented  itself  on  Wilhelmina 
and  Fritz.  Plates  flew  at  their  heads  and  a  hail  of 
invectives.  He  abused  the  Queen  for  having  brought 
them  up  so  badly.  When  they  rose  from  table 
Wilhelmina  had  to  pass  close  to  his  chair,  and  he  aimed 
a  blow  at  her  which  might  have  knocked  her  down,  and 
pursued  her  in  his  chariot.  But  those  who  dragged  him 
gave  her  time  to  escape  to  the  Queen's  apartments,  where 
she  fainted.  Sent  back  to  the  King's  room,  to  find  him 
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talking  quietly  with  his  officers,  she  felt  so  ill  that  she 
was  obliged  to  retire.  The  sudden  change  from  the 
warmth  of  that  over-heated  apartment  down  the  long 
suite  of  very  cold  rooms  with  no  fire  had  brought  on  a 
rash.  At  night  she  was  feverish.  Dragged  next  day, 
by  order,  to  the  Queen,  she  again  fainted.  Her  sister, 
alarmed,  told  the  King,  who  made  her  swallow  a  big  goblet 
of  strong  old  Rhine  wine,  which  sent  her  off  her  head. 
The  Queen  had  her  carried  to  bed  and  laid  down,  but 
with  her  hair  dressed,  expressly  ordering  her  to  reappear 
in  the  evening.  But  she  grew  much  worse  and  was 
delirious  for  forty-eight  hours.  In  her  lucid  intervals 
she  told  Frau  von  Sonnsfeld  and  her  good  Hermann, 
who  were  weeping  round  her  bed,  that  she  wished  to  die 
and  find  peace  of  which  no  one  could  deprive  her,  "  I  am 
the  cause  of  all  the  troubles  of  my  mother  and  my 
brother."  She  implored  the  King's  blessing,  and  begged 
him  to  bury  all  disunion  and  animosity  in  her  grave.  "  It 
is  the  only  wish  I  have,  the  only  thing  that  troubles  me." 

Twice  she  lay  for  twenty-four  hours  between  life  and 
death,  and  then  the  small-pox  came  out.  Quarantined 
in  her  horribly  cold  room,  nursed  only  by  her 
gouvernante  and  Hermann,  she  was  fed  on  poor  soup. 
If  she  dozed  a  little  towards  morning  the  tattoo  woke 
her  up,  for  the  King  would  not  have  the  drums  stopped. 
Hermann  herself  fell  ill,  and  had  to  return  to  Berlin, 
leaving  her  charge  to  the  mercy  of  the  second  maid,  who 
got  drunk  daily. 

But  there  was  one  solace.  Frederic  had  had  small- 
pox ;  he  came  twice  a  day  secretly  to  see  his  sister. 
Wilhelmina's  attack  was  a  bad  one,  with  relapses,  but 
she  recovered  and,  happily,  unmarked.  During  her 
convalescence  Frederic  spent  every  afternoon  with  her ; 
they  read  and  wrote  together  and  improved  their  minds. 
For  Frederic,  his  sister's  illness  had  been  a  lucky  one. 
He  himself  related  in  after  years  how  she  had  asked  him, 
"  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  wasting  your  talents  ?  "  and 
urged  him  to  study. 
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But  they  did  not  only  read  stiff  books ;  they  devoured, 
these  two  clever  young  minds,  the  memoirs  and  the 
satirical  novels  of  the  day,  and  they  had  plenty  of  fun. 
Out  of  a  comic  novel  of  Scarron's  they  nicknamed  the 
Imperial  clique  at  Court.  Grumbkow  was  Le  Rancune, 
Seckendorff,  Le  Rapiniere,  the  Margrave  of  Schwedt, 
Saldegne,  and  the  King,  Ragotin  (stumpy !).  The 
Margravine  apologises  for  Wilhelmina,  but  says  that  the 
Queen  egged  them  on.  On  one  occasion  they  went  so 
far  as  to  befool  Frau  von  Kamecke  into  making  an 
involuntary  exhibition  of  her  ignorance  at  a  Drawing- 
room.  The  good  lady,  who  was  not  well  read  and 
was  easily  taken  in,  much  resembled  in  appearance 
Scarron's  Madame  de  Bouvillon,  which  they  consequently 
dubbed  her.  One  day  she  asked  them  who  was  this 
famous  Madame  de  Bouvillon  about  whom  they  were 
always  talking  and  laughing.  Frederic  made  her  believe 
that  she  was  the  chief  lady-in-waiting  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  so  one  day  at  Court,  hearing  the  conversation 
turn  on  the  same,  she  repeated  Frederic's  information, 
causing  intense  amusement  among  the  assembled 
company.  "  I  thought  I  should  have  choked  with 
laughing,"  says  naughty  Wilhelmina. 

Wilhelmina  was  not  allowed  to  attend  her  sister's 
wedding  to  the  Margrave  of  Anspach — that  ill-starred 
marriage — for  the  bridegroom  had  not  had  smallpox. 
She  emerged  from  her  quarantine  in  time  to  follow  the 
King  and  Queen  to  Wusterhausen,  and  gives  a  painful 
account  of  the  King's  disgusting  persecution  there, 
especially  over  the  food  at  meal-times,  but  she  much 
exaggerates  the  poor  quality  of  the  menu  at  the  Royal 
table  and  its  scantiness.  The  fact  is  that  neither  she  nor 
Frederic  were  large  and  hearty  eaters  like  their  more 
robust  parents,  and  were  very  dainty.  General 
Schulenberg,  when  invited  to  dine  with  Frederic  during 
the  subsequent  troublous  times  at  Kiistrin,  remarks  that 
'  he  does  not  eat  much,  but  I  see  he  likes  little  dishes 
and  tasty  things." 
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Seckendorff  says  of  the  Koyal  table,  "  the  dishes  are 
very  plain,  so  they  do  not  cost  much." 

Frederic  William's  order  for  a  dinner  for  his  Com- 
mittee of  Generals,  if  they  sat  late  at  the  Castle, 
certainly  does  not  err  on  the  side  of  quantity,  though 
the  food  is  plain.  Forster  says  that  the  King  had 
sometimes  sent  up  for  the  Queen  and  the  Princesses 
"  separate  dishes,"  that  they  might  "  have  something 
to  their  taste." 

All  this  hardly  corresponds  with  the  Princess's  declara- 
tion that  she  and  her  brother  wasted  to  shadows, 
subsisting  mainly  on  dried  cherries  and  coffee. 

There  was  only  peace  when  the  King  went  out 
hunting ;  then  they  all  met  in  the  Queen's  room,  and 
she  put  vedettes  out  to  report  when  he  was  returning. 
Once  they  were  nearly  caught.  Frederic  had  to  take 
refuge  in  a  cupboard,  and  Wilhelmina  to  secrete  under 
her  mother's  bed.  The  King,  tired  with  hunting,  went 
to  sleep  in  a  chair.  Wilhelmina  was  nearly  suffocated 
in  her  stuffy  hiding  place.  Relations  between  the  King 
and  his  daughter  were  strained,  but  she  would  not  yield 
an  inch  for  fear  of  being  forced  into  a  marriage  with  the 
fat  Duke,  or  the  impecunious  Margrave. 

England  was  again  making  advances  to  Prussia,  but 
Frederic  William  stood  firm  against  allowing  his  son's 
marriage.  He  mistrusted  his  brother-in-law.  "  He'll 
only  say  I'm  changeable  as  a  weathercock."  The  two 
Queens,  however,  were  very  much  mixed  up  in  this 
rapprochement. 

In  June,  George  came  to  Hanover  for  a  very  long 
visit.  Almost  immediately  burst  the  bombshell  that  is 
known  as  the  Clamei  incident,  on  the  Hanoverian  and 
Prussian  frontier.  Some  peasants  cut  hay,  and  officials 
who  interfered  were  arrested.  Prussia,  in  retaliation, 
carried  off  some  tall  Hanoverians  as  recruits.  Frederic 
William  flared  up  and  began  to  mobilise.  Towards 
the  end  of  August  he  marched  troops  to  the  frontier. 
The  tension  was  intense.  Europe  looked  on  breathless. 
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The  Queen's  party  was,  of  course,  in  despair  at  this 
untoward  trend  of  feeling  ;  mediation  was  suggested  by 
Poland,  France,  and  Sweden.  But  Vienna  wished  for 
war.  Dubourgay,  however,  who  had  been  to  Hanover, 
and  seen  the  unpreparedness  there,  and  also  knew  the 
splendid  condition  of  the  Prussian  army,  made  proposals 
for  a  mutual  settlement,  the  honour  of  neither  party 
to  be  tarnished,  and  the  double  marriage  to  be  proceeded 
with. 

If  Frederic  William  had  not  given  way  there  would 
have  been,  as  his  envoy  in  Paris  wrote,  a  general 
war.  At  first  he  would  have  been  successful,  but  the 
questions  at  issue  between  Austria,  Spain,  and  England 
would  have  been  fought  out  on  German  soil.  His  son 
was  quite  right  when  he  said  years  after  that  "  the  King 
that  day  gained  over  himself  a  finer  victory  than  any 
he  could  have  won  over  his  enemies,  for  he  quelled  his 
passions  in  favour  of  the  weal  of  his  people."  Well 
would  it  have  been  for  the  happiness  of  his  family 
could  he  have  shown  more  self-control  in  domestic  life. 

Strange  that  the  Margravine  in  her  Memoirs  makes 
no  mention  of  this  touch-and-go  episode,  when  her 
English  marriage  hung  by  a  thread.  But  her  only  note 
of  that  summer  was  a  journey  of  the  King's  to  the 
Polish  frontier  to  meet  Augustus,  and  to  conclude, 
unknown  to  herself,  a  formal  settlement  of  her  marriage 
with  the  Duke  of  Weissenfels.  The  Kings  halted  at  the 
little  town  of  Damme,  part  of  the  Duke'smeagre  appanage. 
Here  the  latter  plied  him  with  the  good  wine  of  Hungary, 
and  down  to  the  very  dowry,  all  was  settled.  Grumb- 
kow  and  Seckendorff  were,  of  course,  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

But  already  her  brother's  troubles  were  causing  her 
more  anxiety  than  her  own.  Keith,  Frederic's  unde- 
sirable companion,  had  happily  departed  to  join  his 
regiment  at  Cleves,  but  he  had  been  succeeded  by 
another  favourite,  son  of  a  General  von  Katte.  A 
sinister-looking  youth  Wilhelmina  found  him,  with 
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great  black  eye-brows  growing  on  his  eyes,  and 
deeply  pitted  with  small-pox.  Though  well-educated, 
travelled,  cultivated,  and  studious,  with  charming 
manners — rare  in  the  Berlin  Court — he  was  no  better 
associate  for  Fritz,  whose  high-strung,  proud  spirit 
rebelled  against  the  strict  subjection  in  which  he  was 
kept,  the  brutal  manner  in  which  he  was  abused  and 
treated  by  a  father  so  unsympathetic,  nay,  antagonistic 
to  him  in  every  possible  way.  When  the  family 
returned  to  Berlin  for  the  winter  Sophia  Dorothea  and 
Wilhelmina  were  plunged  into  terror  by  a  secret  letter 
from  Frederic.  The  worst  had  happened. 

"The  King  has  entirely  forgotten  that  I  am  his  son  and  has 
treated  me  as  if  I  were  the  lowest  of  mankind.  I  came  into  his 
room  this  morning,  as  usual ;  directly  he  saw  me  he  sprang  up  and, 
seizing  me  by  the  collar,  beat  me  with  his  stick,  in  the  most  cruel 
fashion.  I  tried  vainly  to  defend  myself,  he  was  in  a  terrible  rage, 
could  no  longer  control  himself,  and  only  fatigue  made  him 
leave  off." 

Frederic  was  in  despair.  He  felt  driven  to  extremi- 
ties. Unable  honourably  to  submit  any  longer  with 
such  treatment,  he  was  determined  to  end  it  one  way 
or  another. 

The  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  had 
arisen  on  the  horizon,  and  was  soon  to  overspread  and 
darken  the  whole  sky. 
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The  treaty  of  Seville. — European  politics. — The  Queen  writes  again 
to  England. — Queen  Caroline's  reply. — The  Embassage  of  the 
three  Generals. — The  Queen's  illness. — Frederic  further  mal- 
treated.— The  King's  renewed  threats. — The  Queen  is  given  an 
alternative  choice. — A  magnanimous  Margravine. — A  scene 
between  father  and  daughter. — Dr.  Villa  starts  for  England. — 
Rumblings  of  war. — The  King  to  Dresden. — Frederic  lays  his 
plans. — The  Queen  in  danger. — Rapprochement  with  England. 
— A  special  envoy  to  come. 

SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE  on  November  9th,  1729,  con- 
cluded an  alliance,  signed  at  Seville,  between  England, 
France,  and  Spain.  The  Kaiser  was  to  be  attacked 
in  Germany  by  France,  in  Italy  by  Spain.  Seckendorff, 
working  for  Austria,  wished  to  secure  Prussia. 
England's  game  was  to  detach  Prussia  from  the  Kaiser, 
and  to  paralyse  Prussian  policy  by  fomenting  discords  in 
the  Royal  Family. 

Thus  the  political  state  of  affairs.  Wilhelmina  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  ascribed  all  her  English  marriage 
negotiations  to  romantic  considerations.  But  this  was 
the  background  against  which  the  double  marriage 
drama  was  played  out. 

In  November  an  arbitration  conference  was  arranged 
at  Brunswick  to  settle  the  difficulty  which  had  arisen 
on  the  Hanoverian  frontier.  It  would  stave  off  any 
fear  of  war  between  the  two  pillars  of  the  Protestant 
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faith,  a  war  which  was  what  the  Eoman  Catholic  nations 
wanted.  When  England,  under  Whig  influence, 
mixed  herself  up  in  continental  politics,  she  found  her- 
self, although  all-powerful  at  sea,  vulnerable  in  Hanover, 
whose  fate  lay  in  Prussia's  hands.  So  England  tried  to 
induce  France  and  Spain  to  keep  the  conflict  off  the 
Imperial  soil,  till  the  Brunswick  conference  had  done 
its  work.  But  the  great  pleasure  camp  which  Augustus 
of  Saxony  was  planning  next  summer  on  the  Elbe 
was  regarded,  as  a  step  in  disguise  towards  a  grand 
conflagration. 

Matters  were  in  this  combustible  state  when  Queen 
Sophia  Dorothea  wrung  from  her  husband  permission  to 
make  a  really  final  attempt  with  England.  On 
December  17th,  she  thus,  in  very  bad  French,  wrote  to 
her  sister-in-law,  Queen  Caroline  : — 

"You  have  always  shown,  my  dear  Sister,  such  a  wish  for  the 
Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  your  Son,  with  my  eldest 
Daughter,  that  I  think  well  to  remind  you  now  that  I  think  it  will 
be  time  to  conclude  this  Affair,  especially  as  I  think  that  if  it  drags 
on  much  longer,  the  King  may  take  other  steps.  In  order  to  gain 
this  result,  it  must  be  asked  for  without  any  conditions,  and  more- 
over settled  between  now  and  February  1st.  I  hope  that  Your 
Majesty  will  do  me  the  pleasure  to  reply  as  promptly  as  possible, 
and  that  She  will  be  assured  of  the  affectionate  devotion  that  I 
have  for  thee. — SOPHIE." 

BERLIN,  December  17,  1729,  N.S. 

"  I  beg  you,  my  dear  Sister,  to  assure  the  King  my  Brother,  of 
my  perfect  attachment." 

Queen  Caroline  sent  an  evasive  refusal,  undated 
indeed,  but  internal  evidence  shows  it  to  have  been 
written  in  December  1729.  She  was  surprised,  she 
wrote,  to  receive  Queen  Sophia  Dorothea's  letter,  as  she 
imagined  that  the  Queen  had  known  for  a  long  time 
how  eager  she  was  for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  her  daughter.  She  also  imagined  that  Queen 
Sophia  Dorothea  knew  long  ago  that  "  when  the  King 
of  Prussia  should  ask  for  the  Prince  Royal  of  Prussia 
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which  one  of  my  Daughters  should  be  the  most  suitable 
as  regards  age,  His  Majesty  would  ask  at  the  same 
time  for  Your  Eldest  Daughter  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  King  is  still  of  the  same  mind.  Therefore,  it 
depends  upon  the  King  of  Prussia  to  conclude  these 
marriages  as  soon  as  he  wishes."  As  to  the  "  without 
condition"  to  which  Queen  Sophia  Dorothea  referred, 
Queen  Caroline  assured  her  that  the  King  was  too  fond 
of  his  children  to  attach  any  conditions  as  to  their 
marriage  where  their  happiness  was  concerned.  She 
added  that  she  trusted  the  King's  just  feelings  would 
bring  about  the  hoped-for  result,  "  as  she  had  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  to  see  the  closest  union  established 
between  two  houses  whose  interests  are  inseparable." 

It  will  be  noted  that  though  Frederic  William  had 
stipulated  for  a  single  marriage,  and  without  condi- 
tions, Queen  Caroline  reminds  her  sister-in-law  of  the 
condition  King  George  lays  down,  namely,  the  double 
marriage. 

When  Queen  Sophia  Dorothea  received  this  letter 
her  heart  must  have  sunk.  Apparently,  the  single 
marriage  project  was  as  far  off  as  ever.  She  did  not 
show  the  reply  to  the  King.  Some  weeks  later 
Dubourgay  wrote  that  Queen  Sophia  Dorothea  "  seems 
to  be  afraid  what  effect  the  answer  lately  come  may 
have."  So  when  the  King  came  to  Berlin  to  spend 
Christmas  with  his  family,  in  no  better  temper  with 
his  daughter,  he  was  still  hoping  much  from  Queen 
Caroline's  reply,  and  the  season  of  goodwill  passed  in 
domestic  peace. 

But,  by  the  New  Year,  Frederic  William  had  heard 
of  the  Treaty  of  Seville  with  "  concern  and  surprise  " 
wrote  the  British  Minister.  He  was  plunged  into  a 
state  of  melancholy,  and  "  Seckendorff  has  stirred  up 
his  Prussian  Majesty's  jealousy,  malice,  and  hatred 
against  us." 

Time  went  on.  Frederic  William  heard  no  word  of 
the  answer  to  the  Queen's  letter,  which  had  been  not  only 
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a  family  letter,  but  also  an  official  inquiry,  the  answer 
to  which  would  show  the  relation  in  which  England 
stood  to  Prussia  with  reference  to  the  Seville  Treaty. 
No  suitor  came  for  Wilhelmina,  so  her  father  veered 
round  again,  and  presented  her  with  an  ultimatum. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  end  of  the  year  Dubourgay 
had  notified  in  cypher  that  the  King  "is  firmly 
resolved  if  the  answer  from  England  be  not  favour- 
able, to  compel  the  Princess  his  daughter  to  conform  to 
his  intentions.  His  behaviour  to  her  Royal  Highness 
since  he  came  to  town  but  too  plainly  shows  how  little 
he  has  at  heart  her  happiness." 

This  is  an  allusion  to  the  celebrated  embassy  of  the 
three  Generals  to  the  Queen,  of  which  the  Margravine 
gives  so  graphic  an  account,  corroborated  by  Dubour- 
gay, by  Sauveterre,  the  French  envoy,  and  by  Baron 
Pollnitz,  though  the  accounts  do  not  tally  as  to  time, 
and  even  differ  in  the  Margravine's  two  editions. 

The  King  wrote  officially  to  Generals  Borck, 
Grumbkow,  and  Finck,  enclosing  an  official  for  them  to 
give  the  Queen.  They  were  to  inform  her  that  he  was 
tired  of  being  the  tool  of  his  family's  intrigues,  and  that 
he  was  determined  to  marry  off  Wilhelmina.  As  a 
final  favour  she  might  ask  once  more  a  formal  offer 
from  England.  If  it  was  not  forthcoming  she  must 
take  her  choice  between  Schwedt  and  Weissenfels. 
But  one  it  must  be.  Should  the  Queen  refuse,  she  and 
her  disgraceful  daughter  were  to  be  relegated  to  Orani- 
enburg,  there  ever  to  lament  their  obstinacy.  The 
Generals  were  to  execute  this  mission  under  fear  of  the 
King's  displeasure. 

The  Margravine  relates  that  she  was  with  her  mother 
when  the  Generals  arrived,  and  became  alarmed.  But 
the  Queen,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  saying 
that  she  must  show  a  bold  front — which  was  no 
difficulty  for  her — passed  into  the  audience  chamber. 
Finck  explained  the  mission  and  presented  the  letter, 
Grumbkow  made  a  long  harangue,  "following  the 
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example  of  the  devil  when  he  wished  to  tempt  Our 
Lord,"  he  quoted  Holy  Scripture  as  to  a  father's  right 
over  his  children  in  contradistinction  to  the  mother's. 
The  Queen  parried  by  adducing  Abraham  and  Bethuel, 
and  declaring  that  she  would  not  submit  to  the  King 
"  who  intends  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  my  daughter 
and  to  make  her  miserable  for  the  rest  of  her  days  by 
giving  her  either  to  a  coarse  debauchee,  or  to  a 
younger  son,  only  a  General  of  the  King  of  Poland, 
who  has  not  enough  to  keep  up  his  position  and  his 
rank  ....  and  whom  he  will  always  be  obliged  to 
maintain  ....  never  will  I  give  my  consent ....  I 
would  rather  a  thousand  times  see  my  daughter  in  her 
grave  than  unhappy."  Here  her  Majesty  turned  faint, 
and  added  that  more  consideration  should  be  shown  to 
her  in  her  present  state  of  health. 

Grumbkow,  not  content  with  being  the  bearer  of  "  so 
shocking  a  message,"  writes  Dubourgay,  "  had  the 
cruelty  to  use  very  rude  and  unmannerly  expressions, 
that  General  Borck  could  not  forbear  telling  him  in 
plain  terms  he  was  a  scoundrel  for  insulting  thus  his 
Queen  and  his  mistress  under  her  afflictions." 

The  Queen  turned  and  rent  her  enemy  :  "As  for  you, 
sir,  you  are  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortune ;  may  my 
curse  light  on  you  and  your  family.  You  have  killed 
me  to-day ;  but  I  doubt  not  heaven  will  hear  my 
prayer,  and  revenge  the  injustice  done  to  me." 

Sauveterre  says  that  "  Grumbkow  apparently  saw  his 
blunder,  and  tried  to  repair  it  by  suggesting  to  the 
Queen  that  she  should  make  some  shift  in  her  reply  to 
the  King." 

"  Allez  !  "  the  Princess  said  to  him,  "  I  know  your 
shifts  and  your  personal  cowardice  of  old,  and  that  you 
are  only  a  scoundrel  who  do  not  deserve  to  be  in  my 
presence." 

Thus  dismissed,  the  three  envoys  had  to  give  the  best 
account  they  could  of  this  interview  to  the  King. 

"  Mr.  Borck,"  says  Dubourgay,  "  behaved  like  a  man 
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of  great  courage,  honour,  and  honesty.  But  Grumbkow, 
directly  he  left  the  Queen,  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to 
the  King  at  Potsdam,  and  on  receipt  of  letters  from 
thence  set  out  a  night  or  two  later  to  Schwedt  and 
Weissenfels. 

"  We  expect  every  moment  to  hear  of  some  violent 
extremities.  Meanwhile,  everybody  here  is  in  great 
confusion  and  distraction." 

The  Margravine  says  that  she  and  her  mother 
promptly  sat  down  in  tears  to  concoct  the  letter  to 
England.  To  gain  time  was  the  only  hope.  Wilhelmina 
also  wrote  out  the  draft  of  a  letter  which  Frederic 
copied,  promising  his  aunt  to  marry  Amelia  if  she  would 
only  arrange  his  sister's  marriage.  The  Queen  wrote 
two  letters — one  private,  and  the  other  for  the  King's 
eye. 

When  the  Margravine  touches  on  politics  in  her 
girlhood  she  is  unreliable.  Her  views  are  those  of  an 
ignorant,  if  clever,  girl,  whose  horizon  is  limited. 
Equally  shortsighted  was  her  ambitious,  matchmaking 
mother.  Her  daughter's  interests  loomed  larger  in 
Sophia  Dorothea's  ideas  than  did  those  of  Prussia.  The 
King,  far  from  being  only  a  harsh  parent,  was,  at  the 
bottom,  the  wise  ruler,  whose  common  sense,  however, 
was  at  intervals  clouded  by  mental  paroxysms  arising 
from  acute  gout.  Wilhelmina,  full  of  her  girlish 
importance,  and,  in  later  years  when  she  was  recording, 
these  events,  of  a  wounded  vanity  and  blighted 
ambition,  thought  herself  the  Queen  on  the  chess-board, 
whereas  she  was  hardly  even  a  pawn.  She  exaggerated 
the  tyranny  of  the  King  and  her  own  sad  position. 
Ignorant  of  the  storm  with  which  the  Treaty  of  Seville 
threatened  Prussia,  she  puts  down  the  forced  choice 
between  the  two  suitors  to  a  fit  of  temper  on  her  father's 
part.  She  was  unaware  of  the  reply  of  Queen  Caroline 
to  the  letter  of  the  17th  December,  or  of  the  time  limit 
till  February  1st,  and  mentions  only  the  letter  written 
after  the  General's  interview.  All  her  misfortunes  she 
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attributes  to  the  want  of  unity  between  her  parents,  to 
the  brutality  and  stubbornness  of  her  father,  to  the 
credulity  and  imprudence  of  her  mother,  and  to  the 
intrigues  which  surrounded  them. 

The  New  Year's  Day  Eeview  of  his  fine  army  aroused 
the  King  from  the  depression  over  the  Treaty  of  Seville, 
and  impressed  Dubourgay  so  much  that  he  wrote  home 
strongly  advising  a  rapprochement  with  Prussia.  The 
King,  in  reply  to  his  New  Year's  congratulations,  had 
hinted  at  war.  The  deadlock  in  the  Brunswick 
Conference,  and  plans  afoot  to  throw  Saxon,  Imperial, 
and  Hanoverian  troops  into  Hanover,  filled  the  English 
party  with  alarm. 

No  answer,  meanwhile,  came  to  the  second  letter  to 
England.  The  Queen,  to  gain  time  in  making  a 
decision,  shammed  illness  and  took  to  her  bed. 
Wilhelmina  had  come  round  to  the  view  that,  however 
much  she  disliked  the  idea  of  marrying  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  was  not  the  worst  evil.  There  was  a  fresh 
embassy  of  the  Generals  bearing  even  more  terrible 
letters,  and  threatening  divorce,  imprisonment  and 
disinheritance.  Dubourgay  wrote  home  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  barred,  though  the  King  meant  no  break 
with  England.  When  a  reply  did  come  from  England, 
it  was  as  evasive  as  ever,  and  on  the  heels  of  that 
disappointment  came  a  worse  trouble. 

"  Last  week,"  wrote  Dubourgay,  on  January  19th,  "His  Prussian 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  beat  the  Prince  Royal  his  son  in  so  cruel  a 
manner  that  His  Royal  Highness  took  the  resolution  to  make  his 
escape,  which  he  had  probably  executed,  had  it  not  been  discovered 
by  an  anonymous  letter  dated  from  Leipsick,  but  writ,  I  believe,  at 
Berlin.  The  King  of  Prussia,  contrary  to  everybody's  expectation, 
expostulated  this  matter  very  mildly  with  the  Prince,  and  paid  Ten 
Thousand  Crowns,  which  he  had  heard,  just  about  that  time,  the 
Prince  had  borrowed  of  a  banker  in  this  town.  But  it  is  thought 
this  reconciliation  is  feigned,  for  an  Edict  has  been  published 
forbidding,  upon  very  severe  penaltys  to  give  credit  to  ye 
Prince  Royal.  Some  believe  His  Prussian  Majesty  had  carried  his 
resentment  no  further  in  the  hope  that  a  milder  usage  may  prevent 
the  spiriting  up  any  further  opposition  to  the  projected  Marriage 
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between  the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Margrave  of  Schwedt.  But  I 
am  very  well  assured  all  His  Prussian  Majesty's  endeavours  will 
lead  to  no  purpose,  for  that  Prince's  affection  for  his  sister  is  so  great, 
that  he  will  run  any  hazards  to  prevent  her  being  sacrificed  ;  still 
he  declares  publicly  that  if  the  Margrave  does  not  decline  the 
marriage,  he  will,  sooner  or  later,  make  him  repent  it ;  and  I  cannot 
conceal  from  your  Lordship  that  under  his  great  apprehensions  lest 
his  father's  severities  should  prevail,  he  has  been  heard  to  complain 
of  England,  he  says :  that  surely  his  father's  character  is  not 
perfectly  well  known  at  Court,  otherwise  they  would  exert  them- 
selves a  little  more  to  save  him  and  his  sister  from  ruine  and 
destruction." 


Ramen,  the  Margravine  tells  us,  had,  as  usual,  reported 
to  the  King  the  unsatisfactory  contents  of  the  letter 
from  England,  and  the  latter  was  uncivil  enough  to  send 
Eversmann,  his  valet,  to  acquaint  the  Queen  with  his 
displeasure.  Eversmann  gave  a  graphic  description  of 
the  King's  rage,  and  of  his  threats,  especially  to  "  my 
brother,  whom  he  treated  in  a  most  savage  manner, 
beating  him  till  he  drew  blood,  and  dragging  him  about 
the  room  by  his  hair." 

After  bringing  this  pleasing  intelligence  to  the  Queen, 
the  insolent  lackey  came  to  the  Princess,  demanding  a 
letter  of  submission.  Wilhelmina,  wounded  to  the 
quick,  only  condescended  a  few  words  of  polite  message 
to  her  father,  and  turned  her  back  on  Eversmann,  who 
then  attacked  the  faithful  Sonnsfeld.  If  she  did  not 
persuade  the  Princess  to  marry  one  or  other  of  the 
Princes,  Spandau,  with  bread  and  water,  was  to  be  her 
lot,  and  her  family  ruined  for  ever. 

Sonnsfeld  proudly  replied  that  nothing  would  induce 
her  to  influence  her  charge,  no  matter  what  the  King 
might  do  to  her.  Whereupon,  the  fellow  broke  out 
into  most  coarse  threats  as  to  the  violent  measures  the 
King  would  take  at  Wusterhausen  to  compel  the  Princess, 
for  her  own  sake,  to  agree  to  marry  Weissenfels.  Frau 
von  Kamecke  then  broke  in  to  stop  his  lying  mouth, 
and  asked  if  there  was  no  alternative.  Eversmann 
admitted  that  "  if  the  Queen  can  find  a  better,  always 
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excepting  the  Prince  of  Wales,  perhaps  the  King  would 
compromise,  though  he  was  extremely  desirous  of  the 
Duke  for  a  son-in-law." 

A  council  of  war  was  promptly  held  by  the  Queen's 
bedside,  to  which  Borck  was  called.  He  admitted  the 
gravity  of  the  situation.  Schwedt  was  indeed  incognito 
in  Berlin,  and  letters  from  Dresden  told  him  that 
Weissenfels  had  left  secretly  for  a  little  town  near 
Wusterhausen.  He  added  that  the  Queen  knew  how 
the  King  was  egged  on  by  evil-minded  persons,  and  was 
no  longer  able  to  control  himself  when  in  his  rages,  and 
suggested  that  the  Queen  should  play  off  Seckendorff 
and  Grumbkow,  who  were  backing  Weissenfels,  to  spite 
Anhalt,  by  choosing  a  third  party,  and  thus  giving  time 
for  further  delay  with  England. 

The  Queen  agreed,  and  chose  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Baireuth-Culmbach.  Borck,  very  pleased,  promised  to 
inform  the  King  secretly,  adding  :  "  They  say  a  thousand 
nice  things  of  the  Prince  of  Baireuth.  He  is  of  a  suitable 
age  for  the  Princess,  and  after  his  father's  death  he  will 
be  the  possessor  of  a  very  fine  country." 

In  making  this  statement  one  fears  Borck  was  hardly 
acting  up  to  the  character  for  probity  with  which  he  was 
credited.  But  his  main  object  probably  was  to  tran- 
quillise  this  storm-racked  family. 

Two  days  later  the  King  came  to  Berlin,  had  a  furious 
interview  with  the  Queen,  still  in  bed,  and  declined  to  be 
pacified  or  to  deviate  from  his  choice  of  the  two  suitors. 

He  tore  off  to  his  old  cousin,  the  Dowager  Margravine 
of  Schwedt,  to  arrange  about  the  marriage  with  her  son. 
The  old  lady,  very  grande  dame,  by  birth  an  Anhalt, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  lived  in  a 
fine  house  under  the  Linden.  To  the  astonishment  of 
the  irate  King,  who  began  by  ordering  her  to  take 
charge  of  the  trousseau  and  the  wedding  preparations,  all 
to  be  ready  in  a  week,  the  old  Margravine  utterly 
declined  the  match  for  her  son.  Knowing  how  much 
Wilhelmina  disliked  him  she  quite  refused  to  make 
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either  of  them  unhappy,  however  sensible  she  might  be 
of  the  King's  gracious  condescension. 

Imagine  Wilhelmina's  delight  at  the  magnanimity  of 
the  Margravine,  who  sent  her  a  consoling  note  that  very 
evening — poor  Wilhelmina,  grown  so  thin  with  worry, 
that  her  waist,  she  tells  us,  barely  measured  half  a  yard. 

For  some  time,  she  writes,  she  had  not  seen  the  King, 
the  Queen  fearing  that  she  might  share  her  brother's 
treatment.  So  only  in  the  afternoons  did  she  come  to 
the  Queen's  apartments,  when  the  King  was  usually 
out.  To  render  escape  easy,  if  an  emergency  came,  the 
Queen  had  arranged  a  labyrinth  of  screens  that  she 
might  fly  unseen.  But  one  day  the  wicked  Ramen 
"  who  napped  no  more  than  the  devil,  wished  to  give  her- 
self the  amusement  of  a  farce  at  my  expense."  She  dis- 
arranged the  bolt  hole,  with  the  result  that  a  scene 
ensued,  so  exactly  like  that  described  by  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier  in  her  Memoirs,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  think  that  the  Margravine  plagiarised  it  in  after  years 
to  add  a  piquancy  to  her  book,  and  blacken  her  father's 
character.  The  hunting  her  round  the  room,  the  striking 
at  her  over  the  shoulder  of  the  protecting  Sonnsfeld,  as 
she  lay  between  her  and  the  fire,  her  clothes  beginning 
to  scorch — Sonnsfeld's  courage,  fixing  the  maddened 
monarch  with  her  eagle  glance,  till  the  latter,  tired  of 
shouting  and  raging,  departed  with  the  saturnine  laugh 
the  Margravine  omitted  in  her  later  edition — all  this 
may  we  hope  to  lay  at  the  door  of  the  Margravine's 
literary  propensity. 

Next  day  another  scene — threats  of  personal  violence 
to  herself  and  the  Queen,  menaces  of  Spandau.  Finally, 
a  comparative  calm  by  the  Queen's  suggestion  of  a  third 
suitor,  the  Prince  of  Baireuth.  The  King  agreed  with 
reluctance.  He  would  not  be  at  the  wedding,  or  provide 
dowry  or  trousseau,  but  she  might  write  to  Baireuth. 

But  the  Princess  quite  declined  to  be  married  out  of 
hand  in  so  ignoble  a  manner.  Her  mother  lost  patience 
with  her,  a  scene  ensued,  and  then  the  poor  lady,  victim 
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of  her  own  self-will,  as  well  as  of  her  family  cares  and 
worries,  fell  ill  in  real  earnest.  The  doctor  told 
Dubourgay  of  a  very  acute  attack  of  sleeplessness  and 
fainting-fits,  presaging  a  premature  confinement. 

The  letter  to  Baireuth  was  indeed  written,  but  Borck 
informed  the  Queen  that  Grumbkow  and  Seckendorif, 
whose  book  the  match  did  not  suit,  stopped  its  being 
sent.  This  seemed  to  shed  a  ray  of  hope  on  affairs,  and 
stimulated  the  Queen's  faction  to  a  further  effort. 

For  eight  years  Dr.  Villa,  the  chaplain  at  the  British 
Embassy,  had  been  English  tutor,  as  we  know,  to  the 
Princess  Wilhelmina,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
as  indeed  were  all  who  came  much  in  contact  with  her. 
Dubourgay  and  Cynphausen  suggested  a  secret  plan  to 
the  Queen,  through  Frau  von  Billow,  that  Dr.  Villa 
should  be  despatched  to  England  to  try  and  make 
some  impression  in  that  country  by  a  personal  descrip- 
tion of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Berlin,  and  of  Wilhelmina 
and  her  troubles. 

Grumbkow  wrote  to  Vienna  that  Villa  was  being 
dismissed  for  having  taught  the  Princess  English.  But 
Dubourgay  reported  his  departure  under  plea  of  dis- 
missal, and  begged  he  might  be  admitted  to  an  audience 
of  King  George  and  Queen  Caroline,  in  order  to  deliver 
Queen  Sophia's  messages  verbally,  as  "  letters  are  so 
risky."  Villa  went  offloaded  with  presents,  as  well  as 
with  letters  from  the  Queen,  bitterly  reproaching  her 
relations  for  their  unkindness.  "  He  wept  bitterly  as 
he  took  leave  of  me,"  writes  the  Margravine,  "  and  told 
me,  as  he  saluted  in  English  fashion,  that  he  should 
renounce  for  ever  his  country  if  it  did  not  do  its  duty 
on  this  occasion." 

Ahead  of  him  he  sent  this  letter,  giving  the  reason  of 
his  mission.  As  the  Reverend  Doctor  had  been  for 
eight  years  Wilhelmina's  tutor  in  English,  may  we  take 
it  as  giving  us  some  idea  of  that  language  as  written, 
sprit,  and  punctuated  by  the  Princess? 

H  2 
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"  The  violent  and  unheard  of  insults  made  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  upon  the  Prince  and  Princess  Royal,  and  the  bitter 
reproaches  and  severe  threatenings  utter'd  by  him  to  the  Queen 
herself,  upon  their  refusal  of  coming  into  the  disadvantageous 
matches  propos'd  for  the  Princess  have  made  such  strong  impression 
upon  the  poor  Queen  as  have  entirely  broke  her  health,  produc'd 
a  miscarriage  and  put  her  in  great  danger  of  her  life. 

"  this  deplorable  situation  has  induc'd  the  friends  to  her  Majesty 
to  send  me  to  England  with  orders  to  lay  before  the  King  the 
desolate  condition  that  the  Royal  Family  is  in,  to  implore  his  favour, 
and  beg  him  in  pure  humanity  and  Christian  compassion  to  doe 
something  for  'em,  that  may  relieve  'em  in  this  distress. 

"  and  as  they  have  more  hopes,  that  if  his  Majesty  would  but 
name  some  man  of  distinction  to  goe  immediately  to  Berlin  to  treat 
about  the  marriages,  it  might  produce  some  good  effect,  they  beg  of 
him  in  the  most  submissive  terms,  to  have  so  much  goodness  for  'em 
for  tho'  they  are  not  sure  it  will  succeed  at  present,  yet  it  may 
hereafter,  and  will  certainly  screen  'em  for  some  time  from  the  ex- 
treme violences,  they  have  so  much  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of." 

His  Feechen's  illness  had  really  touched  Frederic 
William's  hard  heart,  and  she  told  Dubourgay  that  he 
was  treating  her  better.  The  dread  question  slumbered 
a  little,  ancfthe  English  Envoy,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  Baireuth  scheme,  hoped  that  his  wife's  sad  state 
might  prevail  on  the  King  not  to  insist  that  she  gave 
her  final  decision  on  the  day  fixed.  On  February  4th 
he  reported :  "  that  the  doctor  himself  told  him  the 
great  danger  Her  Prussian  Majesty  was  in ;  he  went 
directly  to  her  apartment,  where  he  expressed  a  sincere 
grief  and  affliction,  and  promised  he  would  not  speak 
to  her  about  her  daughter's  marriage  till  the  first  of 
March."  But  he  thought  him  resolved  that  they  should 
both  agree  to  what  he  wanted. 

But  poor  Frederic  had  no  respite  from  his  daily  fare 
of  fisticuffs  or  rattan  blows,  and  Wilhelmina  suffered  in 
mind  almost  as  much  as  he  did  in  body. 

The  French  Ambassador  wrote  :  "  The  Prince  groans 
for  a  long  time  under  a  tyrannical  slavery,  and  he  must 
be  so  weary  of  being  ill-treated  daily  like  a  miscreant, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  seeks  means  of  freeing 
himself  from  the  yoke  he  has  to  bear." 
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Meanwhile  the  Brunswick  Conference  still  dawdled  on. 
The  Hanoverian  archives  show  that  at  the  time  George 
was  doing  all  he  could,  by  means  of  English  Party 
politics,  to  make  his  allies  attack  Prussia  in  February, 
and  that  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  and 
Cassel  were  all  ready.  Yet  all  this  time  the  Queen's 
party  were  intriguing  through  Villa  ! 

The  attitude  of  Augustus  of  Saxony  was  so  extremely 
important  to  Prussia  at  this  juncture,  that  on  February 
18th  Frederic  William  went  off  to  pay  him  a  surprise 
visit  during  the  Carnival.  He  took  the  Crown  Prince 
with  him.  A  very  gay  time  followed.  Augustus  was 
delighted  to  receive  Frederic  William  and  was  most 
friendly,  assuring  his  guest  that  he  would  never  join 
with  France  or  her  allies  against  him. 

The  Kaiser's  object  was  to  transmit  in  their  integrity 
the  Austrian  dominions  to  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa. 
France  and  Madrid  were  planning  to  rob  him  of  Italy. 
In  the  hope  that  Prussia  might  take  fright  and  break 
with  the  Kaiser,  England  made  war  preparations  in 
Hanover. 

As  long  as  the  Hanoverian  and  Prussian  interests 
were  not  settled,  there  was  danger  in  Hanover  for 
England  and  Hanover's  friends.  An  end  must  be  made 
to  the  Brunswick  Conference. 

The  King's  departure  for  Dresden  left  Wilhelmina  a 
prey  to  cruel  anxieties.  The  night  before  he  left  Frederic 
gave  her  a  fright  in  more  ways  than  one.  She  was  just 
getting  into  bed,  when  suddenly  a  young  man,  magnifi- 
cently attired  in  the  French  dress  of  the  day — such  a 
contrast  to  the  simple  uniform  to  which  she  was 
accustomed — entered  her  room.  Wilhelmina  screamed 
and  hid  behind  a  screen,  and  Frau  von  Sonnsfeld 
rushed  in.  A  moment  later  both  began  to  laugh, 
for  this  magnificent  creature  was  Fritz,  quite  unrecogni- 
sable, and  in  the  best  of  spirits.  He  had  determined, 
while  at  Dresden,  to  escape  from  his  thraldom,  and  had 
come  to  bid  her  good-bye.  They  would  meet  again 
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in  happier  scenes,  in  peace  and  safety  from  perse- 
cution. 

After  the  first  surprise,  Wilhelmina's  clear  judgment 
showed  her  how  dangerous  this  scheme  was.  Throwing 
herself  in  tears  at  her  brother's  feet,  she  implored  him 
to  give  up  his  design.  Frau  von  Sonnsfeld  joined 
her  entreaties,  and  before  he  left  Frederic  had  given 
Wilhelmina  his  word  to  do  nothing  yet. 

During  her  father's  and  brother's  absence  Wilhelmina 
had  her  hands  full  with  the  Queen's  illness.  For  some 
days  she  suffered  much,  an  operation  was  threatened, 
she  grew  worse,  and  Wilhelmina  did  not  leave  her 
bedside.  Ramen  and  Seckendorff  pooh-poohed  the 
doctor's  reports,  but,  at  last,  an  urgent  courier  brought 
the  King,  who  had  returned,  up  from  Potsdam  in  hot 
haste.  He  brought  with  him  Holzendorf.  The  latter's 
report,  added  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  the  Queen, 
put  the  King  into  an  abject  state  of  tears  and  repentance. 
He  would  not  survive  his  Feechen ;  Wilhelmina  was 
embraced  and  forgiven,  Frederic  reconciled  on  condition 
he  mended  his  ways.  Overjoyed  by  this  trend  of  things 
the  Queen  took  a  turn  for  the  better.  In  three  days 
she  was  out  of  danger,  and  then  the  King  went  back 
to  his  old  treatment  of  Wilhelmina  and  to  his  cruelty 
to  Fritz.  One  day  at  Potsdam  he  even  went  so  far, 
the  Margravine  reports,  as  to  try  and  hang  his  son 
with  the  curtain  rope. 

The  brother  and  sister  hid  their  sufferings  from  the 
Queen,  but  Frederic,  becoming  more  and  more  embittered, 
confided  his  plans  for  escape  to  Wilhelmina.  There 
was  but  one  remedy.  With  Katte  and  Keith,  his  two 
friends,  he  would  take  flight.  In  vain  Wilhelmina,  the 
elder,  with  the  clearer  judgment,  tried  to  turn  him  from 
such  a  hare-brained  plan  to  be  carried  out  with  such 
foolish  confederates.  She  could  only  wring  from  him  a 
promise  to  do  nothing  till  some  reply  came  to  Dr. 
Villa's  mission. 

Meanwhile   came   George   II. 's   acquiescence   to   the 
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verdict  of  the  Brunswick  Conference.  "  Thank  God  ! 
that  affair's  ended ! "  wrote  Frederic  William  on  the 
marginal  of  the  protocol.  Then  England  made  another 
move.  The  main  design  of  the  allies  was  clear  enough, 
but  there  was  another  side  to  it  which  was  still  shrouded 
in  secrecy,  and,  by  means  of  the  marriage  negotiations 
which  followed,  they  set  about  to  carry  it  out. 

Seckendorft  was  so  annoyed  at  the  agreement  with 
Hanover  that  he  tried  to  prevent  it  at  the  last  moment 
by  rushing  to  Potsdam  ahead  of  Dubourgay  with  the 
despatch. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  the  long  silence  of  England 
about  the  marriage  projects  was  broken  by  a  message 
from  Dubourgay  that  a  special  envoy  was  coming  "  to 
treat  of  the  Queen's  letter."  "Well  pleased  at  such  an 
announcement  on  the  top  of  the  decision  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Conference,  Frederic  William  was  very  civil  to 
Dubourgay,  to  his  wife  and  daughter  "  very  tender  and 
affectionate,  Seckendorff  very  much  neglected,  not  to 
say  entirely  slighted." 

The  Queen  was  recovering,  and  the  King  returned  to 
Potsdam. 

"  His  Prussian  Majesty,"  wrote  Dubourgay,  "  continues  to  be 
very  tender  and  affectionate  ...  he  has  told  them  of  Sir  Charles 
Hotham's  being  appointed  to  come  hither,  and  talks  often  of  the 
marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Royal. 
His  conduct  to  Seckendorff  is  so  slighting  that  that  minister  has 
complained  of  it  ...  saying  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  doing 
any  good  with  his  Prussian  Majesty,  he  was  so  given  to  change,  and, 
as  he  said,  when  he  left  Dresden,  that  there  were  only  two  honest 
men  at  that  Court  ...  so  he  says  that  there  is  but  one  here,  who 
is  Mr.  Gromcow." 

"  The  Day  I  dined  at  General  Gromcow's,  he  made  the  greatest 
professions  of  attachment  to  our  Court  and  of  personal  friendship 
for  me,  but  I  have  been  here  long  enough  to  know  there  is  no 
depending  upon  his  heart  or  his  head." 
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THE   PLANNING   OF   THE    PLOT   THAT   FAILED 

Sir  Charles  Hotham. — A  secret  interview. — Sir  Charles's  instruc- 
tions.— How  England  discovered  Reichenbach's  treachery  to 
his  master. — Hotham's  arrival. — His  path  is  smoothed. 

THE  special  envoy  selected  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  the  Court  of  Berlin  was  Sir  Charles  Hotham, 
a  young  Yorkshire  baronet  of  an  old  family,  a  Groom 
of  the  Bedchamber,  and  the  Whig  member  for  Beverley. 
That  he  was  the  son  of  a  General  who  had  fought  in 
Spain,  and  himself  a  Colonel  in  the  Blues,  would,  it  was 
thought,  make  him  acceptable  to  Frederic  William.  He 
was  related  to  the  families  of  Newcastle  and  Stanhope, 
and  married  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield's  sister.  Dubour- 
gay  recommended  him  to  the  King  as  "  very  competent," 
but  Reichenbach,  the  Prussian  minister  in  London,  in 
one  of  his  secret  letters  to  Grumbkow,  of  which  we  shall 
hear  plenty,  calls  him  a  "fort  joli  homme,  but  without 
experience." 

The  Kaiser  was  uneasy  over  Hotham's  arrival ;  Grumb- 
kow hated  the  marriages  which  seemed  now  about  to 
be  concluded.  He  was  bought  by  the  Kaiser,  and  in 
league  with  Seckendorff,  and  did  his  dirty  work.  He 
wrote,  unsigned,  to  Reichenbach  that  "the  French 
Secretary  chante  victoire,  and  says  that  the  Chevalier 
Hotham,  polite,  generous,  and  excessively  rich,  will  bring 
everything  to  a  conclusion." 
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Wilhelmina  was,  of  course,  all  delight  over  the  pros- 
pective arrival.  But  her  joy  was  somewhat  damped  by 
an  incident  which  preceded  it.  She  was  coming  out  of 
church  one  Sunday  evening,  having  taken  advantage  of 
the  blessed  calm  which  was  hovering  over  the  family  to 
take  the  Holy  Communion,  when  she  found,  at  the  foot 
of  the  castle  staircase,  Lieutenant  von  Katte,  bearing 
a  letter  from  her  brother.  Unluckily  Ramen's  room 
faced  this  staircase ;  her  door  was  ajar,  and  she  was 
sitting  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  what  passed. 

"  I  have  come  from  Potsdam,"  said  von  Katte, 
"  where  I  have  spent  three  days  disguised  in  order  to 
get  into  communication  with  the  Prince  Royal,  and  he 
has  charged  me  with  this  letter,  with  the  strict  order  to 
deliver  it  only  into  your  Royal  Highness's  hands.  It  is 
important,  and  he  begs  you,  Madame,  not  to  show  it  to 
the  Queen." 

Wilhelmina  took  the  letter  without  a  word,  and  flew 
upstairs,  very  annoyed  with  von  Katte's  injudicious 
behaviour.  After  venting  her  wrath  over  the  false 
position  in  which  he  had  placed  her  to  Frau  von 
Sonnsfeld,  she  opened  and  read  the  letter.  It  was  the 
oft-repeated  cry  of  despair  of  the  unhappy  Prince.  His 
patience  was  at  an  end.  He  warned  her  not  to  hope 
for  any  relief  from  Hotham's  arrival,  and  concluded  with 
violent  abuse  of  Ramen  and  her  treachery. 

Wilhelmina  felt  sure  that,  by  now,  the  latter  had 
reported  the  arrival  of  the  letter.  Should  the  Queen 
ask  to  see  it,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  First  she  handed 
it  on  to  Hermann,  ordering  her  on  no  pretext  to 
deliver  it  up,  even  should  she  herself  send  for  it.  On 
second  thoughts  she  "made  of  it  a  sacrifice  to  Vulcan." 
Then  she  found,  happily,  that  Ramen  had  said  nothing 
about  it.  But  in  the  end  von  Katte's  faux  pas  made 
trouble  for  the  Princess. 

Letters  were  now  to  hand  from  Dr.  Villa.  Nobly 
had  that  divine  .performed  his  task,  depicting  Frederic 
and  Wilhelmina's  sorry  plight,  and  describing  them  in 
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such  terms  as  to  prejudice  the  whole  English  nation  in 
their  favour.  At  an  audience  he  had  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  latter  "had  shown  all  the  imaginable 
haste  to  marry  me,  and  had  even  sent  a  declaration  to 
his  father  that  he  would  marry  no  one  else.  The 
Ministry  had  so  strongly  backed  him  up,  and  the  whole 
nation  had  so  grumbled  over  the  King's  procrastination, 
that  the  King  had  resolved  immediately  to  despatch 
Sir  Charles  Hotham." 

In  this  outburst  of  girlish  vanity  and  of  immature 
pride,  we  find  a  totally  wrong  colouring  of  facts.  The 
instructions  given  by  King  George  to  his  "  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Sir  Charles  Hotham  "  throw  a  very  different 
light  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  Sir  Charles 
is  directed  to  put  himself  in  communication  with 
Cnyphausen,  on  whose  advice,  through  Villa,  the  King 
had  been  prevailed  on  to  despatch  the  envoy.  En- 
closed was  a  letter  from  Secretary  Guy  Dickens  to  Villa 
— of  the  contents  of  which  more  anon — part  of  a  secret 
correspondence  carried  on  by  the  Minister  Cnyphausen 
through  the  Secretary,  unknown  to  the  Ambassador. 
It  seems  plain  that  the  sending  of  Hotham  came,  not, 
as  Wilhelmina  fondly  believed,  from  a  romantic  out- 
burst on  the  part  of  the  British  nation,  or  even,  as 
Frederic  William  hoped,  from  King  George  himself,  but 
from  Cnyphausen,  secretly  corresponding  through  Guy 
Dickens  with  Villa. 

"  You  will  let  the  said  Sieur  Cnyphausen  know,"  the  instructions 
went  on,  "  that  the  Behaviour  of  our  Brother  the  King  of  Prussia 
towards  us  has  been  such  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  could 
bring  ourselves  to  send  you  to  Berlin  upon  the  foot  he  proposed 
of  treating  upon  the  contents  of  the  so  unreasonable  a  letter  as  that 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  obliged  our  dear  sister  to  write  the  17th 
of  December  last  to  our  dear  Consort,  of  which  you  will  herewith 
receive  a  copy." 

While  directed  to  follow  absolutely  Cnyphausen  in 
everything,  as  this  step  had  been  taken  on  his  advice, 
Sir  Charles  was 
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"  to  make  him  sensible  that  your  orders  are  to  treat  upon  the 
contents  of  the  aforesaid  letter  from  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  which, 
mentioning  only  the  marriage  between  our  dear  son  and  the  Princess 
Royal  of  Prussia,  may  perhaps  induce  the  King  of  Prussia  to  think 
that  we  may  be  brought  to  that  marriage  alone,  yet  you  are  positively 
instructed  to  insist,  at  the  same  time,  upon  a  marriage  between  the 
Prince  Royal  of  Prussia  and  one  of  our  daughters  according  to  the 
answer  made  by  our  dearest  Consort,  the  Queen,  of  which  you  have 
likewise  a  copy." 

Hotham  was  to  be  directed  and  advised  by  Cnyphausen, 
this  fixed  and  unalterable  resolution  having  been  made 
clear  to  him,  and  was  to  concert  with  him  a  line  of 
conduct.  Hotham  was  to  ask  for  an  audience  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  present  letters  of  credit  with  suitable 
expressions  of  friendship  and  desire  for  unity,  etc.,  the 
proof  being  the  sending  of  him  to  "  treat  upon  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia's  letter,"  and 
finally  to  ask  to  treat  with  the  King  direct. 

George,  knowing  from  boyhood  upward  his  brother- 
in-law's  queer  temper,  goes  on  to  say  that  he  hopes 
Sir  Charles  will  be  civilly  treated,  "  but  if  he  should  fly 
out  at  any  time  with  expressions  not  becoming  our 
Minister  to  hear,  you  will  support  our  honour  with 
firmness." 

The  Queen  was  to  be  given  a  letter  of  condolence  on 
her  illness :  the  Prince  Royal  was  to  receive  messages 
from  his  uncle,  assuring  him  of  their  "  affectionate 
love,"  and  of  their  "  particular  concern  to  promote  his 
welfare,"  and  a  letter  from  his  aunt.  Sir  Charles  was 
to  let  both  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia 
"  know  of  our  extreme  commiserations  of  their  suffer- 
ings, together  with  our  cordial  inclinations  to  do  them 
all  the  good  we  can." 

Then  came  the  kernel : 

"as  it  appears  that  .  .  .  the  sending  you  at  this  juncture  may  be 
the  means  of  inducing  the  King  of  Prussia  to  quit  the  measures  he 
at  present  is  engaged  in  with  the  Emperor,  and  to  join  with  the 
allies  of  Hanover,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  great  advantages 
as  he  (Cnyphausen)  will  observe,  to  us  and  to  our  allies,  by  putting 
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Imperial  matters  under  a  necessity  of  complying  with  what  is,  with 
so  much  reason  and  justice,  desired  of  him. 

"You  shall  therefore  let  the  said  Sieur  de  Cnyphausen  know 
that  we,  in  conjunction  with  our  allies,  shall  be  ready  to  do  all  in 
our  parts  that  can  with  reason  be  expected  from  us  towards  prevail- 
ing with  the  King  of  Prussia  to  act  a  part  so  agreeable  to  his  own 
true  interest,  and  so  necessary  for  preserving  and  securing  the  public 
tranquillity.  But  you  must  take  care,  as  for  yourself  and  in 
confidence,  to  make  the  said  Sieur  Cnyphausen  sensible  that  the 
affairs  of  Europe  are  at  present  in  so  great  a  Crisis,  and  that  the 
King  of  Prussia,  by  the  number  of  his  troops,  and  by  the  warlike 
preparations  he  has  made,  has  become  of  so  much  consequence,  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Allies  of  Hanover  to  wait  the  issue  of  a 
long  and  tedious  negociation  in  order  to  know  what  part  His 
Prussian  Majesty  will  take." 

To  this  official  document  were  added  "  Private " 
instructions,  running  thus  : — 

"As  it  appears,  by  Captain  Guy  Dickens'  letter  to  the  Sieur 
Villa,  that  the  Sieur  Cnyphausen  is  of  opinion  that  the  sending  of 
you  at  this  juncture  may  be  a  means  of  inducing  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  quit  the  measures  he  seems  to  be  engaged  in  with  the 
Imperial  Court,  and  to  join  the  Allies  of  Hanover,  and  that,  in 
order  to  enable  you  to  render  so  considerable  a  service  to  the 
common  cause  it  will  be  necessary  that  you  should  be  acquainted 
with  our  sentiments  concerning  the  differences  now  in  agitation 
between  us  and  the  King  of  Prussia." 

Sir  Charles  was  to  be  armed  with  the  latest  "  plan  of 
accommodation "  arranged  by  Cnyphausen  and 
Dubourgay,  which  showed  the  view  of  King  George 
over  the  various  moot  points  of  Mecklenburg,  the  Julich- 
Berg  succession,  and  he  "  will  likewise  find  the 
expedient  which  we  offered  as  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  Royal  to  one  of  our  daughters,  in  order  to  make 
the  charges  of  that  match  more  easy  to  the  King  of 
Prussia."  The  document  winds  up  with  an  assurance 
that  King  George  continued  in  the  same  mind,  and 
concluded  with  a  resolution  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
the  Brunswick  Conference. 

These  documents  plainly  show  what  Cnyphausen 
wanted  with  Sir  Charles  Hotham  at  Berlin.  He  wished 
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to  seduce  Frederic  William  from  his  alliance  with  the 
Kaiser  and  to  make  him  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 
allies  of  Hanover  to  render  him  subservient  to  a  policy 
whose  aim  was  to  make  war  on  the  Kaiser  in  Germany 
and  in  Italy,  an  aim  unattainable  as  long  as  Prussia 
stood  firm  with  the  Kaiser  and  the  Empire.  No  mention 
of  this  political  aim  appears  in  Queen  Caroline's 
ambiguous  reply.  Even  had  Hotham  received  any 
instructions  about  the  marriages  they  would  have  been 
a  secondary  consideration,  but  George  only  tells  him 
that  the  idea  of  a  match  between  the  Crown  Prince  and 
his  daughter  was  started  in  October,  and  that  proposals 
will  be  given  him  whereby  "  the  charges  of  that  match 
may  be  made  easier."  But  this  "  expedient,"  says 
George  on  March  5th,  "  has  not  been  replied  to  by 
Prussia,  and  by  the  Queen  of  Prussia's  conditionless 
single  marriage  letter  has  been  entirely  declined." 

But  the  pretext  of  the  marriages  was  not  the  only 
weapon  by  which  Sir  Charles  Hotham  was  to  undermine 
the  influence  of  the  Imperial  party  at  Berlin.  A  lucky 
chance  had  placed  another  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
Ministry. 

On  March  3rd  Dr.  Villa,  in  his  secret  correspondence 
with  Dickens,  sent  the  latter  a  letter  by  a  servant  of 
Lord  Chesterfield's,  ostensibly  on  Sir  Charles's  private 
affairs,  that  Dubourgay  might  suspect  nothing.  Dr. 
Villa  enclosed  a  letter  given  him  by  Townshend,  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  show  to  Cnyphausen, 

"  that  he  may  see  how  egregiously  his  master  is  abused  by  a  faction 
at  his  own  court  in  conjunction  with  his  own  minister  residing 
here,  who,  instead  of  sending  him  true  accounts  of  what  passes 
here,  receives  his  directions  from  Berlin  in  what  manner  he  is  to 
write,  and  they  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  to  him,  not  only  the  turn, 
but  even  the  substance,  of  his  letters,  in  order  to  impose  upon  his 
master," 

adding  that  he  is 

"  sure  the  enclosed  letter  will  give  us  a  fair  opportunity,  if  a  right 
use  be  made  of  it,  not  only  of  ruining  Grumbkow  and  Reichenbach, 
but  also  of  bringing  the  King  of  Prussia  to  his  senses. — VILLA." 
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A  few  days  later  Townshend  wrote  to  Sir  Charles 
Hotliam, 

"  that  the  enclosed  cannot  but  convince  the  King  of  Prussia  how 
much  he  is  imposed  upon  by  Seckendorff,  Grumbkow,  and  Reichen- 
bach,  and  since  it  appears  by  that  of  Reichenbach  to  Grumbkow 
that  he  has  complied  with  the  treacherous  orders  sent  him  by 
Grumbkow,  and  that  his  letter  to  His  Prussian  Majesty  was  sent  the 
day  before  yesterday  by  Kinsky's  (the  Austrian  Minister)  courier  to 
Brussels  in  order  to  be  forwarded  by  the  post  from  thence  to  Berlin. 

"  As  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  letters 
should  be,  if  possible,  put  into  Cnyphausen's  hands  before  the 
arrival  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  I  think  you  should  immediately  on 
arriving  at  Helvoet  Sluis  "  (the  port  of  disembarkation  in  Holland) 
"  despatch  one  of  the  messengers  you  have  with  you  to  Berlin, 
under  some  pretence  of  writing  yourself  to  Dubourgay,  but  with 
orders  to  deliver  the  enclosed  privately  to  Guy  Dickens,  whom  you 
will  direct  to  communicate  with  them  in  the  same  manner  as  those  he 
will  have  before  received,  by  the  first  opportunity  to  Cnyphausen.  I 
send  you  also  a  list  of  further  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  the 
key,  by  which  some  mistakes  in  the  former  letter  may  be  rectified." 

Townshend  enclosed  three  letters  which  had  been 
intercepted  and  opened ;  one  from  Grumbkow  to 
Reichenbach  ;  one  from  Keichenbach  to  Grumbkow  ;  one 
from  Reichenbach  to  Frederic  William. 

Thus  Townshend's  underground  channel  appears.  He 
worked  through  Guy  Dickens  to  Cnyphausen,  and 
arranged  that  a  dangerous  letter  of  Reichenbach's  to  his 
Sovereign  should  only  reach  its  destination  after  it  had 
been  opened,  and  then  via  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at 
Brussels.  These  letters  show  that  Hotham  had  verbal 
instructions  to  demand  Reichenbach's  recall  on  a  plan 
prepared  by  Cnyphausen's  information  by  letter.  The 
latter  was  to  make  use  of  letters  which  had  been  stolen 
in  dealing  with  the  King,  while  not  incriminating 
himself. 

Reichenbach  had  probably  been  won  over  to  the 
Grumbkow-Seckendorff  party  during  his  short  stay  in 
Berlin  the  year  before.  Since  the  beginning  of  1730  he 
had  certainly  partly  written  his  dispatches  from 
instructions  sent  by  Grumbkow  on  lines  against  the 
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Treaty  of  Seville  and  Anglo-Hanoverian  policy,  and 
against  the  marriages. 

For  some  time  Dubourgay  had  suspected  Reichen- 
bach's reports  to  be  dictated  from  Berlin.  A  lucky  chance 
gave  him  the  proof  he  required  ;  a  bill  fell  into  his 
hands  debiting  Jourdain  and  Lautier  in  Berlin,  merchants, 
with  costs  to  their  London  correspondents,  Greenhill, 
Little  Bell  Alley,  St.  Mary  Axe,  for  forwarding 
Reichenbach's  letters  out  of  the  city.  At  Dubourgay' s 
instigation  the  English  Government  did  discover  the 
letters  passing  through  the  St.  Mary  Axe  Post-Office, 
opened  them,  had  them  copied,  and  sent  them  on  again. 
This  accounts  for  Prussian  dispatches  being  found  at 
this  day  in  the  English  State  Paper  Office.  Others  of 
Reichenbach's  dispatches  are  in  the  Vienna  archives, 
bound  up  with  SeckendorfFs,  for  the  former  wrote  to 
Grumbkow  and  Seckendorff  as  if  they  were  one  and  the 
same,  and,  when  he  wanted  to  make  all  quite  safe,  sent, 
as  we  have  seen,  his  letters  by  the  Austrian  courier  to 
Brussels,  whence  they  were  posted. 

With  the  secrets  thus  discovered  the  English 
Ministry  sent  Hotham  to  Berlin.  Armed  with  these 
revelations  he  should  be  able  to  crush  the  Imperial 
faction  at  the  Court.  The  method  of  the  English 
Government  was  reprehensible,  but  not  peculiar.  We 
have  seen  how  Dubourgay  gave  Villa  verbal  instructions, 
because  "  letters  are  so  risky."  Later  on,  we  shall  see 
again  that  Sir  Charles  himself  was  so  afraid  of  his  letters 
being  tampered  with  that  he  sent  important  ones  by 
courier  only. 

Thus  it  was  planned  that  Berlin  was  to  become  the 
battleground  between  the  Kaiser  and  England,  and 
Frederic  William,  with  the  policy  of  his  country,  to  be 
the  spoils  of  the  victor. 

Before  Sir  Charles's  departure  Reichenbach  informed 
Grumbkow  that  he  heard  that  the  envoy's  first  demand 
would  be  that  of  his  recall,  and  in  a  grovelling  grumble 
draws  attention  to  his  zealous  services,  his  cheapness,  and 
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begs  to  remain.  It  certainly  did  not  suit  the  Prussian  book 
to  remove  the  agent  through  whom  all  the  intentions  of 
the  English  Ministry  came  to  light.  Reichenbach  adds  : 
"  Be  sure  that  the  Queen  of  England  is  intriguing  hard 
over  this  marriage.  The  whole  project  is  to  make  the 
country  of  our  King  as  dependant,  or  like  a 
gallopin  (apprentice)  of  the  King  of  England,  which 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  the  union  of  the  Princess 
Amelia  with  the  Prince  Royal.  For,  sooner  or  later,  you 
will  be  convinced  of  it,  and  the  King  will  certainly  be 
sorry  for  it." 

Reichenbach  was  sure  of  the  Opposition.  It  was  to 
the  Tory  interest  to  prevent  a  Whig's  triumph  over 
Frederic  William,  whom  the  Tories  regarded  as  the 
only  prop  of  peace.  In  view  of  the  danger,  Reichenbach 
suggested  that  Frederic  William  should  stand  firm,  and 
delay  any  reply  to  Hotham  as  long  as  possible. 
Reichenbach  signed  himself  :  "  Fidelis  in  (Sternum  a 
Grumbkow  et  SeckendorfF." 

To  pave  the  way  for  the  envoy's  approach  the 
Queen,  behind  the  King's  back,  secretly  induced 
Dubourgay  to  send  his  secretary  to  Hanover  to  meet 
Hotham  en  route,  to  lay  before  him  all  details,  and  to 
beg  the  Hanoverian  Ministry  to  expedite  the  Conference 
proceedings.  On  his  side,  Frederic  William,  through 
Dubourgay,  offered  mediation  between  England  and  the 
Kaiser,  sent  assurances  of  his  good  feeling  to  his 
brother-in-law,  and  notified  his  satisfaction  over  the 
Brunswick  adjustment.  A  few  days  before  the  envoy 
left,  Reichenbach  informed  Grumbkow  that : — "  Hotham 
is  bringing  the  Queen  a  golden  toilet  service  from  the 
King,  to  be  kept  secret  from  me,  and  other  secret 
presents." 


CHAPTER  III 

AT   CROSS   PURPOSES 

Sir  Charles  has  his  first  audience. — A  merry  revel  and  a  misunder- 
standing.— The  "lying  jade." — Second  thoughts. — A  handsome 
offer. — A  mean  condition. — Mutual  mistrust. — Fresh  secret 
instructions. — A  shot  that  missed  fire. 

THE  "  Angel  of  Peace  "  arrived  in  Berlin  on  Sunday, 
April  2nd,  and  two  days  later  had  his  first  audience 
with  the  King  at  Charlottenburg.  After  proffering  the 
assurances  with  which  he  was  charged  of  King  George's 
desire  for  a  good  understanding  with  the  King  of 
Prussia,  as  evinced  by  his  late  acquiescence  in  the 
Brunswick  decision,  Sir  Charles  announced  that  he 
"  had  it  in  command  to  treat  with  His  Majesty  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia's  letter  of  December 
last,  and  to  know  His  Majesty's  real  intentions  and 
what  propositions  he  had  to  make  on  that  subject." 

"  In  answer  to  which,  after  making  some  personal  compliments  to 
myself,  His  Prussian  Majesty  told  me  there  was  nothing  upon  earth 
he  desired  more  than  a  perfect  friendship  and  correspondence  with 
His  Majesty.  That  as  to  the  affairs  of  Brunswick  I  might  assure 
His  Majesty  they  were  ended,  and  as  to  the  Subject  of  my  Commis- 
sion he  would  give  me  an  answer  on  Saturday  next :  after  which  we 
went  to  dinner  when  we  all  got  immoderately  drunk  (Cypher). 
The  company  consisted  of  Grumbkow,  Seckendorff,  Borck,  and 
(•  n\  phausen,  and  several  other  foreign  ministers  and  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. The  King  of  Prussia  in  his  cups  began  His  Majesty's 
health,  the  Queen's,  and  to  the  Marriage  and  good  union  by  the  two 
Families.  I  observed  that  it  had  been  strongly  insinuated  to  him  that 
t/i-  Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Princess  Royal,  his 
daughter,  was  the  only  purport  of  my  commission,  and  though  I  took 
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frequent  opportunities  of  intimating  that  I  begged  to  know  what  His 
Majesty's  intentions  and  propositions  were  upon  the  subject  of  the 
above-mentioned  letter,  that  I  might  transmit  the  same  to  His  Majesty, 
yet  I  could  at  that  time  get  no  other  answer  than  that  on  Saturday  I 
should  be  acquainted  with  them,  and,  therefore,  in  the  good  humour  he 
was  in  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  urge  matters  further  with  him." 
(Cypher.)  "...  I  will  send  a  message  on  Sunday  .  .  .  giving  Yr. 
Lordship  my  opinion  of  the  real  intentions  of  His  Prussian  Majesty 
upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Ministers  here" 
(Cypher.) 

Seckendorff  was  the  channel  through  which  Frederic 
William's  confidences  to  himself  and  to  Grumbkow 
leaked  out.  The  former  informed  his  Court  directly  after 
Hotham's  audience,  that  before  Hotham's  arrival  the 
King  had  told  him  that  the  envoy  was  coming  with  a 
letter  to  explain  Queen  Sophia  Dorothea's  letter,  but 
assured  Seckeudorff  that,  happen  what  might,  he, 
Frederic  William,  would  never  go  back  on  his  engage- 
ments with  the  Kaiser,  or  seek  an  English  bride  for  his 
son  Frederic.  When  SeckendorfF  reached  Charlotten- 
burg  on  the  day  of  Sir  Charles's  reception,  he  found 
rumours  current  about  the  Princess's  engagement. 
The  King  received  Sir  Charles  in  the  second  ante- 
chamber ;  the  door  stood  open,  so  that  all  could  see  and 
hear.  After  a  short  interview  the  King  came  in  to  the 
rest  of  the  company  and  ordered  up  dinner,  telling 
SeckendorfF  privately  that  Hotham  had  only  acquainted 
him  with  the  contents  of  the  letter,  which  he  had  not 
yet  read,  but  it  was  merely  an  expression  of  friendship. 
They  all  went  in  to  dinner.  After  the  first  course  the 
King  rose  and  retired,  presumably  to  read  the  English 
letter.  Eeturning,  he  toasted,  first  Seckendorff,  then 
Sir  Charles,  and  then  announced  the  engagement 
of  the  Princess  Koyal  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
receiving  congratulations  and  "  very  pleased  with  the 
English  set." 

The  Dutch  Eesident  likewise  reported  the  same 
events  taking  place,  adding,  "  the  King  very  pleased 
and  jolly." 
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But,  a  few  days  later,  Seckendorff  thus  wrote  to  the 
Kaiser  in  cypher :  "...  the  King  had  indeed  drunk 
to  the  '  bon  mariage,'  but  he  would  first  wait  and  see 
what  conditions  England  would  attach  to  it." 

Hotham's  instructions  had  been  to  treat  with  the 
King  on  the  ground  of  the  Queen's  letter.  He  had 
done  so.  But  the  King,  in  ignorance,  we  must 
remember,  of  Queen  Charlotte's  reply  to  it,  asked  Sir 
Charles  questions  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  been 
aware  of  that  reply.  Only  on  the  ground  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  declining,  via  Queen  Caroline,  in 
December,  of  the  single  marriage,  can  we  understand 
the  King's  receiving  the  British  Envoy  in  the  spring  as 
being  sent  in  reply  to  Queen  Sophia  Dorothea's  letter, 
and  Sir  Charles,  in  his  interview  with  him,  taking  that 
letter  and  the  single  marriage  as  the  starting  point  for 
the  discussion.  Instead,  therefore,  of  receiving  the 
hoped-for  affirmative  reply,  the  King  found  himself 
only  asked  questions. 

Hotham  told  Sauveterre  afterwards  more  details  of 
the  conversation  with  the  King  before  dinner,  in  which, 
without  much  preamble,  Frederic  William  declared 
himself  "  delighted  that  his  daughter  should  be  agree- 
able to  the  King  of  England,  who  could  have  her  for 
his  son  whenever  he  liked,  and  she  would  not  please 
him  the  less  for  the  correct  notions  in  which  he  had 
brought  her  up."  The  dinner  was  very  gay.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  King's  second  daughter, 
who  had  just  married  the  Margrave  of  Anspach.  "  Sud- 
denly the  King  began  to  shout :  '  One  must  get  the 
girls  married  !  Here's  to  Wilhelmina  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ! '  Great  surprise — for  no  one  knew  things 
were  so  far  advanced.  Grumbkow  sitting  next  Hotham, 
who  was  on  the  right  of  the  King,  leant  towards  his 
master  :  "  Is  one  to  congratulate  you,  sire  ?  "  "  Yes," 
replied  the  King.  Everyone  rose  and  went  and  kissed, 
as  was  the  custom  at  this  Court,  the  knees  and  the  skirts 
of  His  Majesty's  coat.  Hotham  was  surprised  at  the 
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toast,  the  tumult,  and  still  more  at  the  King's  remarks 
which  followed.  The  latter  said:  "My  daughter  is 
ugly  and  pimpled,  but  otherwise  a  good  girl,  who  would 
be  faithful  to,  and  who  would  please  her  husband, 
though,  generally  speaking,  his  idea  was  that  every 
woman  was  capable  of  love,  also  that  if  they  had  had 
her  three  years  ago,  she  would  have  been  prettier.  .  . 
And  they  drank  enormously."  Coarse  jokes  passed 
as  to  the  exchange  of  a  German  ducat  for  a  half  guinea 
English.  Finally,  they  began  to  dance ;  even  the 
servants  cut  capers.  Hotham  was  very  embarrassed, 
"he  was  not  used  to  these  vivacities."  He  could 
hardly  believe  his  eyes  and  ears,  for,  as  we  know,  his 
instructions  were  most  strict  to  negotiate  only  the 
double  marriage,  and  so  he  was  the  more  uneasy  as 
during  dinner  he  had  heard  Grumbkow,  after  the  first 
question,  "  Is  one  to  congratulate  you,  sire  ? "  add  in  a 
low  voice,  "  And  doubly,  sire  ? "  to  which  the  King 
replied,  "  No." 

The  glad  news  was  not  long  in  spreading  from 
Charlottenburg  to  the  Berlin  Schloss,  where  the  Queen, 
who  was  shortly  expecting  her  confinement,  was  residing 
with  her  children.  The  Margravine  tells  us  that  she 
"  was  sitting  quietly  in  my  room,  busy  working  and 
reading,  when  the  Queen's  ladies,  followed  by  a  string 
of  servants,  interrupted  me,  falling  on  one  knee  and  cry- 
ing in  my  ears  that  they  had  come  to  salute  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  I  honestly  thought  all  these  people  had  gone 
mad,  for  they  made  me  quite  giddy ;  their  delight  was 
so  great  that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  about. 
They  all  spoke  at  once,  and  cried  and  laughed,  and 
jumped,  and  kissed  me.  I  was  very  little  affected,  and 
said,  as  I  went  on  working,  '  Is  that  all  ? '  which  sur- 
prised them  very  much.  Some  time  after  my  sisters 
and  several  ladies  came  to  congratulate  me.  I  was  very 
much  beloved,  and  I  was  more  pleased  with  these  proofs 
than  with  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  them.  In 
the  evening  I  went  to  the  Queen's  apartments.  One 
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can  well  imagine  her  joy.  She  called  me  first  her 
'  dear  Princess  of  Wales/  and  dubbed  Madame  de 
Sonnsfeld  '  Miladi.'  But  the  latter  said  it  might  be 
more  prudent,  as  the  King  had  made  no  sign  to  us,  not 
to  make  such  a  fuss,  and  Comtesse  Finck  agreed.  Two 
days  later  the  King  came  to  town,  and  did  not  say  a 
word  about  M.  Hotham's  mission.  He  told  the  Queen 
of  the  engagement  he  had  entered  into  with  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  Bevern,  who  had  asked  for  my  second 
sister  for  his  eldest  son.  Seckendorff  had  made  the 
match,  the  Duke  being  the  Empress's  brother-in-law." 

"  The  King,"  reports  Hotham,  "came  to  town  that  night  alone  in 
extremely  bad  humour,  as  I  was  informed  by  people  of  good  credit, 
possibly  being  sensible  that  he  had  gone  too  far  at  Charlottenburg. 
He  was  not  at  all  gracious  to  the  Queen,  and  a  person  told  me  wlw 
saw  the  letter  that  the  Prince  Royal  had  writ  to  his  sister  from 
Polzdam,  that  the  King  had  been  in  extreme  bad  temper  for  two  or 
three  days  past,  and  had  left  him  behind  at  Potzdam  '  de  peur  que  le 
vent  Anglois  ne  le  louchdt.'  "  (Cypher.) 

Probably  the  joy  of  the  Queen  and  her  party  would 
hardly  have  been  so  great  had  they  seen  a  letter  from 
Reichenbach  to  Grumbkow,  written  two  days  after  this 
frenzy,  with  the  names  in  cypher.  After  repeating 
scandal  about  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  continues  : 

"  It  is  a  proof  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  be  unfaithful  to  the 
Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  and  that  that  will  in  time  give  rise  to 
other  embroglios.  The  Duchess  of  Kendall  told  the  Queen  yester- 
day that  she  hoped  the  Princess  of  Prussia  had  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  as  she  would  much  require  it  to  manage  her  own  husband, 
and  to  win  over  such  different  moods  as  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  and  that  the  Princess  of  Prussia  probably  thought  that 
she  was  coming  into  a  Paradise,  but  she  would  find  more  trouble 
than  she  knew  of." 

By  special  courier  Sir  Charles  sent  his  further  account 
of  his  first  audience,  in  which  he  reports  : 

"  Though  I  said  nothing  more  to  the  King  of  Prussia  relating  to 
the  marriage  than  that  I  was  come  to  treat  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  the  Queen  of  Prussia's  letter  of  December  17th,  I  was  extremely 
surprized  when  the  King  of  Prussia  in  his  cuppes  began  a  health 
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'  au  bon  mariage,'  and  whilst  I  was  out  of  the  Room  declared  to  the 
Company  that  a  Marriage  was  concluded  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  Daughter,  and  this  immediately  became  so  publick 
that  it  was  the  whole  Discourse  of  the  town.  The  first  thing  I 
heard  the  next  day  was  that  His  Prussian  Majesty  being  sensible 
when  he  was  sober  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  had  sent  orders  to 
repeat  nothing  of  what  had  passed  the  Day  before  upon  pain  of  his 
Displeasure,  And  I  leave  Your  Ldship  to  judge  how  practicable 
that  was  in  a  company  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  people  and  almost  as 
many  servants." 

The  next  day  after  that  fatal  dinner-party,  the  King, 
regretting  his  post-prandial  garrulity,  excused  himself 
to  Seckendorff  by  saying  that  he  had  been  driven  to  it 
by  Sir  Charles  having  told  him  verbally  that  his  mission 
only  concerned  the  single  marriage,  and  by  King  George 
having  told  him  in  the  letter  that  Hotham  had  come  to 
give  a  "  pleasant  resolution  "  to  Queen  Sophia  Dorothea's 
letter.  Therefore  the  King  thought  it  best  to  announce 
to  the  official  company  at  dinner  that  he  was  on]y 
arranging  a  family  affair  in  the  single  marriage,  and  not 
a  political  alliance.  He  asked  Hotham  to  say  nothing 
till  he,  Frederic  William,  had  been  to  town,  and  then  he 
"  would  ask  my  daughter's  consent  before  you,"  and 
would  give  £40,000  dowry,  the  same  that  he  had  received 
with  his  wife. 

But,  upon  consultation  with  his  ministers,  the  King, 
when  the  matter  came  to  be  drawn  up  in  writing,  found 
that  only  Wilhelmina's  marriage  was  desirable.  An 
English  Princess  as  wife  for  Frederic  would,  he  thought, 
be  too  grand  for  his  simple,  parsimonious  Court.  She 
would  entail  the  cutting  down  army  expenses,  which 
would  ruin  him  and  the  country.  "  Private  people,"  he 
said  "  are  made  friends  by  alliances,  but  great  ones  go  by 
interests.  I  will  not  have  it  at  the  price  of  any  condition 
or  situation  that  they  may  find  good.  My  position  is 
the  stumbling-block." 

From  Sir  Charles's  report  of  his  first  interview  we 
glean  that  the  word  marriage  was  not  mentioned  either 
by  the  King  or  himself.  Yet  the  King  drank  to  the 
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marriage  at  dinner.  This  shows  his  wish  for  it.  Had 
Sir  Charles  come  in  order  to  arrange  it  he  would  have 
been  delighted  that  the  King  should  thus  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag.  But  his  further  report  shows  just  the 
contrary.  Though  he  had  not  seen  the  King  again  he 
hoped,  when  the  latter  came  to  town,  to  secure  another 
audience,  and  to  settle  something  definite  about  our 
affairs,  "  though,"  he  adds  in  cypher,  "  I  may  already 
venture  to  say  that  things  are  very  far  from  answering 
the  expectation  we  had  conceived  before  I  left  England." 

As  Frederic  William  had  been  distinctly  given  to 
understand  that  Hotham  was  coming  about  the  single 
marriage,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  view  by  the  vague 
idea  of  a  closer  friendship  between  the  two  countries 
which  Hotham  read  into  the  Queen's  letter,  which  only 
spoke  of  the  single  marriage.  After  this,  a  formal  pro- 
posal for  Wilhelmina's  hand  seemed  naturally  the  next 
step.  Frederic  William,  in  his  delight,  only  chattered 
about  what  was  his  Queen's  wish.  He  did  not  see 
Hotharn's  trick  to  make  him  speak  while  he,  Hotham, 
committed  himself  to  nothing.  The  King  had  been 
purposely  deceived.  When  Sir  Charles  saw  him  un- 
deceived he  perceived  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  gain 
by  this  line,  and  must  have  new  instructions. 

He  wrote  to  Townshend,  in  cypher,  that  the  day  after 
the  King  arrived  in  town,  Sunday,  he,  Sir  Charles,  went 
to  parade,  was  received  "  very  graciously,"  and  accorded 
the  private  interview  he  begged  for.  At  this,  after 
referring  to  the  Brunswick  adjustment,  Sir  Charles, 
averring  that  he  "  was  little  used  to  matters  of 
negotiation,"  and  being  on  his  guard,  as  everything  was 
taken  down  in  writing  at  the  ministerial  conference,  and 
because  he  found,  an  hour  afterwards,  "  was  known  by 
the  whole  town,"  begged  leave  to  treat  with  the  King 
alone,  "  a?  I  was  charged  only  with  Domestick  affairs, 
and  as  I  should  speak  with  less  reserve  to  him."  Then, 
on  Cnyphausen's  advice,  finding  him  in  good  humour,  he 
begged  for  some  quid  pro  quo  in  return  for  King  George's 
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acquiescence  in  the  affair  of  Brunswick,  and  in  the 
sending  him,  adding  that,  though  he  "  made  no  pro- 
poBitions,  yet  he  hoped  to  receive  some."  All  the  reply 
he  got  was  an  evasive  one.  Frederic  William  said,  "  He 
would  be  reasonable  on  his  side  if  people  were  reasonable 
with  him,"  and  that  as  to  making  propositions,  that, '  he 
would  think  about  it,  and  think  deeply/  and  here  the 
Discourse  ended,  and  I  know  that  Grumbkow  was  with 
him  soon  after." 

The  next  day  Hotham  was  summoned  to  another 
conference  of  ministers,  who  asked  if  he  had  come  to 
make  a  formal  demand  for  the  Princess's  hand,  as  the 
King  of  Prussia  would  give  it.  Hotham  stuck  to  his 
guns,  replying  that  he  had  come  only  to  treat  of  the 
Queen's  letter,  that  he  had  informed  his  master  of  what 
had  passed  at  the  last  conference,  and  was  now  awaiting 
further  instructions.  To  Townshend  he  wrote  that  he 
had  "avoided  as  much  as  possible  giving  direct  an- 
swers ..."  but  had  been  "  so  pushed  home  by  the 
ministers  that  the  King  of  Prussia  is  now  very  sensible 
that  the  single  marriage  is  not  my  only  errand."  He 
begged  for  very  explicit  orders,  as  matters  had  reached 
a  phase  not  contemplated  in  his  instructions,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  light  upon  them  by  repeating  what  he 
heard. 

After  the  audience  the  King  told  Borck  and 
Cnyphausen  that  he  saw  Hotham  "was  dead  on  the 
double  marriage."  The  proposal  was  advantageous 
enough  for  his  daughter,  but  as  to  the  marriage  of  his 
son,  he  did  not  see  why  some  equivalent  should  not  be 
given  if  he  consented  to  it,  say  the  guarantee  of  the 
debatable  succession  to  the  Duchies  of  Julich  and  Berg. 
"  He  even  went  further  and  said  '  If  they  have  a  mind 
to  detach  me  from  the  Emperor,  why  don't  they  make 
me  some  proposals  ! ' ' 

In  talking  with  his  private  secretary  Marshall,  "a 
creature  of  Cnyphausen's,"  Hotham  reports  that  the 
King  said  that  "  he  hated  his  son  and  he  knew  that  his 
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son  hated  him,  and  that  they  should  live  best  asunder." 
But  this  may  only  have  been  a  piece  of  gossip  invented 
by  Cnyphausen,  who  wished  to  gain  influence  at  the 
English  Court  by  means  of  the  Regency. 

For  this  was  the  "expedient"  to  be  proposed  in 
order  to  lessen  the  charge  of  Frederic's  marriage,  an 
expedient  to  be  suggested  on  account  of  the  "  excessive 
jealousy  and  avarice  of  his  Prussian  Majesty,"  who,  "  it 
was  very  plain,  would  sell  his  son,  but  not  himself." 
At  Cnyphausen's  suggestion  Frederic,  or  his  wife,  was 
to  be  made  Regent  of  Hanover,  and  to  enjoy  the 
revenues  of  that  dominion.  The  Court  at  Hanover  was 
always  kept  up  by  the  Georges  on  the  same  footing  as 
before  they  became  Kings  of  England,  so  there  would 
be  no  extra  expense  for  them.  King  George  could 
make  what  stipulations  and  conditions  he  wished  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  Prince,  and  the  arrangement,  as 
Hotham  wrote  in  cypher,  would  "  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  secure  the  Prince  as  effectually  to  us  as  ij 
the  propositions  made  by  Her  Majesty  to  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Royal  of  Prussia  had  already  taken  effect." 
But  he  adds  "  that  this  last  Reflexion  is  not  of 
Cnyphausen,  for  He  is  not  in  the  secret  of  that  matter." 

This  last  remark  of  Hotham  shows  how  very  real  Queen 
Caroline's  proposals  must  have  been  if  Cnyphausen  was 
not  to  know  anything  of  them.  Hotham,  who  knew 
both  sides,  was  of  opinion  that  the  way  to  secure 
Frederic  was  by  the  Regency.  This  raises  a  corner  of 
the  veil  of  Hotham's  unwritten  instructions ;  not  only 
was  Frederic  William  to  be  seduced  from  the  Imperial 
alliance,  but  his  son  was  to  be  removed  from  his  father's 
persecution. 

Even  after  his  second  conference  with  the  ministers, 
at  which  it  had  again  been  explained  to  him  that  Frederic 
William  was  agreeable  to  his  daughter's  marriage, 
Hotham  went  no  further  towards  concluding  it.  All 
he  did  was  to  write  home  for  fresh  instructions.  He 
had  found  an  unexpected  state  of  things  at  Berlin.  In 
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London,  judging  by  Queen  Sophia  Dorothea's  and  her 
son's  letters,  it  was  greatly  hoped  that  only  a  firm 
push  was  needed  to  overthrow  Grumbkow  and  set  up 
Cnyphausen.  Sir  Charles  had  not  been  armed  with 
instructions  for  the  difficult  position  in  which  he  found 
himself. 

His  despatch  just  quoted  shows  that  he  was  the 
channel  of  the  underground  correspondence  between 
the  two  Queens.  For  he  adds  that  he  begs  Lord  Towns- 
hend  to  tell  Queen  Caroline  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
that,  owing  to  the  Queen's  illness,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  see  her,  or  the  Princess  Royal,  or  the  Prince  Royal, 
or  to  remit  their  letters  personally.  But  he  has  been 
careful  to  see  that  the  letters  get  into  the  right  hands 
and  enclose  the  replies  to  them  ;  and  further  adds  that 
he  begs  his  King  will  remember  that  his,  Sir  Charles's, 
mission  will  cease  the  moment  his  business  is  concluded, 
as  Lord  Townshend  explained  to  him  before  his  depar- 
ture. 

This  business  cannot  have  been  the  double  marriage, 
as  he  asked  for  instructions  concerning  that  in  a  P.S., 
and  the  Regency  proposal  had  already  been  referred  to 
London.  But  Sir  Charles  only  touches  lightly  on  these, 
— another  straw  showing  how  the  wind  blew. 

A  few  days  later  Hotham  reported  in  cypher  that 
"  the  letters  the  Prince  Royal  writes  to  his  sister  are 
full  of  the  ill-treatment  he  daily  meets  with  from  his 
father." 

The  outlook  did  not  grow  any  brighter  for  poor  Sir 
Charles.  "  The  King's  jealousy  is  such  that  he  would 
not  bring  the  Prince  Royal  to  town,  fancying  I  might 
have  something  to  treat  with  him  alone."  Borck, 
"  sometime  under  a  cloud,  is  now  totally  devoted  to 
Grumbkow  and  Seckendorff."  Grumbkow,  having  made 
peace,  "runs  into  the  most  violent  measures  of  the 
Court  of  Vienna.  ..."  This  showed,  he  wrote, 

"on  how  narrow  a  bottom  our  affairs  here  are  .  .  .  Cnyphausen 
hardly  ever  sees  the  King  .  .  ,  Grumbkow  is  ever  at  his  elbow  ... 
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hardly  a  person  about  the  King  who  is  not  in  his  pay  or  in 
Seckendorff's.  Upon  my  arrival  he  made  me  a  great  many 
advances  and  propositions  of  service,  but  meeting  with  no  other 
return  but  personal  civilities,  and  seeing  me  embarkt  with  Cny- 
phausen,  he  has  set  all  his  engines  to  work  to  prepossess  the  King 
against  me,  and  I  should  be  glad  therefore,  before  I  leave  this  place, 
if  I  could  do  him  some  service  in  my  turn.  I  beg  your  Lordship 
would,  if  you  think  convenient,  stop  an  original  letter  of  his  to 
Reichenbach,  when  you  can  meet  with  one  that  you  think  strong 
enough  to  break  his  neck,  and,  upon  a  proper  occasion,  I  shall, 
with  great  pleasure,  put  it  with  the  rest  myself  into  the  King's 
hand." 

He  added  that  the  Queen  was  better,  but  could  see  no 
company,  and  he  had  not  waited  on  her  or  the  Princess 
Royal. 

Meanwhile  Grumbkow  had  heard  from  Reichenbach 
that  Walpole  had  told  a  friend  that  "  he  would  try,  co-Ate 
qui  codte,  to  detach  the  King  of  Prussia  from  the 
Kaiser,"  or,  at  all  events,  shake  the  latter's  confidence 
in  the  King ;  and  he  added  that  he  had  been  offered 
bribes  to  seduce  him  from  his  master's  service.  Part 
of  Hotham's  mission  was  to  attack  Reichenbach,  who 
had  been  making  himself  personally  obnoxious  by  his 
remarks  about  the  Royal  Family,  though,  behind 
Reichenbach,  Grumbkow  was  really  the  man  aimed  at. 

Wilhelmina,  not  having  any  personal  communication 
with  Sir  Charles,  was  naturally  much  in  the  dark  on 
these  involved  negotiations,  and  her  account  in  her 
Memoirs  of  them  is  extremely  inaccurate.  To  her  the 
overthrow  of  Grumbkow  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
marriages ;  she  mentions  the  advantageous  offers  of 
England — £100,000  as  a  dowry  for  the  Princess  Amelia 
and  none  required  for  herself.  Her  mind  was  only  full 
of  her  personal  share  in  them.  By  every  post  she 
writes  that  the  envoy  received  letters  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  which  he  sent  on  to  the  Queen,  who  showed 
them  to  her  daughter.  They  were  sentimental  letters 
of  a  man  very  much  in  love,  begging  Hotham  to  hurry 
on  the  marriage,  and  Wilhelmina,  as  he  had  never  set 
eyes  on  her,  only  laughed  at  them. 
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Meanwhile  the  King  and  his  trusty  councillors  were, 
we  glean  from  Seckendorff,  disillusioned,  and  suspected 
that  they  had  been  fooled.  The  King,  in  conversation 
with  Borck,  accused  the  English  Envoy  of  deceitfulness, 
so  little  did  his  action  tally,  either  with  Dubourgay's 
announcement  that  his  mission  could  only  refer  to  the 
single  marriage,  or  with  King  George's  letter.  Sir 
Charles's  demand  to  confer  alone  with  the  King  surprised 
and  annoyed  Borck  as  unusual  and  "  dangerous,  to  treat 
alone  with  such  shifty  people."  He  also  characterised 
Sir  Charles's  conduct  as  "  deceit,"  and  perceived,  by 
means  of  the  double  marriage,  a  scheme  to  lure  his 
master  from  the  Kaiser.  But  there  was  a  deeper  "  deceit  " 
than  he  wot  of.  Reichenbach  had  done  his  best  to 
prepare  his  Court  against  the  political  and  personal 
surprise  London  had  prepared,  and  had  so  far  succeeded 
that  Frederic  William,  even  at  the  dinner  table,  per- 
ceived that  he  must  clench  the  single  marriage  ere  the 
other,  which  he  saw  looming  behind  it,  was  brought 
forward. 

As  far  as  matters  had  gone  there  was  great  joy  and 
hope  in  the  Queen's  faction,  and  Frederic  William  was 
striving  with  France  and  the  Kaiser  to  keep  peace 
while  the  negotiations  were  pending.  But  the  allies 
made  great  preparations.  Grumbkow,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  a  state  of  tension,  as  will  be  seen  from  this 
letter  to  Reichenbach  written  in  French,  with  numerals 
for  all  the  surnames,  and  neither  addressed  nor  signed. 

"  I  have  safely  received  that  of  March  27th,  No.  1,  as  you  are  in 
expectation  down  there,  we  are  here,  about  the  return  of  the 
courier  whom  H.  has  sent  about  the  single  marriage,  and  if  he 
brings  news  which  is  neither  clear  nor  concise,  there  will  be  the 
devil  to  pay,  and  you  will  see  some  very  extraordinary  scenes,  but 
118  (the  King  of  Prussia)  and  his  party  think  the  affair  cannot  fail 
because  they  are  announcing  to  64  (the  King  of  England)  that 
without  it  117  (the  Queen  of  Prussia)  and  115  (the  Prince  Royal) 
are  hopelessly  lost,  and  their  party  will  never  be  able  to  recover 
itself,  and  sooner  or  later  119  (the  King  of  Prussia)  will  be  won 
over  to  consent  to  the  brother  of  114/119  (Pr.  Royal)  has  the  60 
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(Princess  Amelia)  and  moreover  that  will  cool  27  (the  Kaiser)  off 
1 20  (the  King  of  Prussia)  and  that  they  will  gradually  ruin  112 
(Seckendorff)  entirely." 

He  adds  most  unflattering  remarks  about  Wilhelmina. 

"  The  husband  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia  is  mad  to  be  quit  of  the 
Princess  Royal  of  Prussia,  who  has  grown  thin  and  ugly  and 
pimpled  ;  think  what  a  delight  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is 
able  to  enjoy  all  that  is  most  beautiful.  Anyhow  this  will  all  lead 
to  disastrous  results." 

On  Sunday,  April  22nd,  the  English  Envoy  had  a 
day's  sport  at  Potsdam  with  the  King,  and  a  talk  on 
European  politics,  finding  the  monarch  in  a  very  good 
temper.  Cnyphausen  "  was  still  sanguine  that  all 
would  go  well,"  but  every  day  Hotham  grew  "  more 
apprehensive  of  Grumbkow's  ascendant  over  the  King." 
The  Prince  was  also  at  the  King's  table.  "It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  depression  and  melancholy  in 
which  he  appeared.  There  is  something  so  engaging  in 
the  person  and  the  behaviour  of  this  Prince  and 
everyone  speaks  so  much  good  of  him  that  it  is  so  much 
more  painful  to  see  him  in  such  unhappy  circumstances. 
I  was  presented  to  him  in  the  King's  presence,  the 
reason  why  our  talk  was  short." 

Three  days  later  they  met  again,  and  Hotham  wrote : 

"  The  more  I  see  of  the  Prince  Royal,  the  more  I  wish  for  every- 
thing that  can  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  that  matter,  for  if  I  am 
not  much  mistaken,  this  young  Prince  will  one  day  make  a  very 
considerable  Figure  and  from  his  good  Qualities  and  engaging 
Person  there  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that  it  will 
prove  a  most  happy  marriage." 

At  last  a  gleam  of  human  feeling  and  of  pity  for  the 
young  hearts  and  lives  which  were  being  made  the 
shuttlecocks  of  politics.  If  this  was  Sir  Charles's  view 
of  Frederic's  marriage,  why  did  he  not  try  to  bring  it 
about  by  permitting  first  that  of  Wilhelmina  and  then 
arranging  her  brother's  ?  The  only  explanation  is  that 
his  Government  did  not  wish  for  either. 
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How  one  regrets  that  no  meeting  of  Sir  Charles  with 
the  Princess  took  place !  One  would  have  so  liked  to 
hear  how  she  struck  him,  and  how  interesting  it 
would  have  been  to  hear  from  herself  her  opinion  of 
this  excellent  specimen  of  an  English  gentleman  of  the 
period.  The  qualities,  the  manners,  the  attitude  which 
weighed  against  him  with  Grumbkow  would,  we  feel, 
soon  have  commended  him  to  fastidious  Wilhelmina. 
But  the  meeting  was  not  to  be.  The  Queen's 
approaching  confinement  kept  her  at  the  Berlin  Schloss, 
and  her  daughter  with  her.  The  royal  entertainments 
were  only  men's  parties. 

Sir  Charles  had  another  day's  sport  at  Potsdam  with 
the  King,  and  more  political  talk.  But  not  a  word  was 
let  fall  about  the  knotty  point  of  the  marriage. 
Hotham  was  awaiting  his  courier's  return  with  further 
instructions. 

These  came  at  last,  brought  by  the  messenger  with 
the  singularly  appropriate  name  of  Over.  Hotham  lost 
no  time  in  showing  the  packet  of  letters,  endorsed 
"  which  had  come  into  our  hands,"  to  Cnyphausen,  who 
"  was  amazed  as  well  as  myself  at  the  scheme  of  villainy 
that  is  carrying  on  between  Reichenbach  and 
Grumbkow."  But  he  did  not  agree  as  to  the  necessity 
of  laying  them  at  once  before  the  King,  thinking  it 
would  be  better  to  await  the  return  of  the  messenger 
with  the  Regency  proposals,  for  Cnyphausen,  knowing 
"  his  master's  temper  "  and  cautiousness,  and  aware  that 
Grumbkow's  disgrace  must  involve  that  of  Seckendorff, 
felt  sure  that  the  King  "  would  never  absolutely  break 
with  Seckendorff  till  he  knew  on  what  terms  he  was 
with  England."  But  it  is  difficult  to  share  Hotham's 
hopeful  view  that  disclosures  leading  to  the  King 
punishing  the  treachery  of  two  of  his  servants  would 
make  any  difference  to  his  alliances.  He  added  a 
postscript,  "  that  there  is  no  harm  in  seizing  an  original 
letter  of  each  of  the  culprits  in  case  the  King  denied  the 
authenticity  of  the  copies." 
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Townshend's  new  instructions  are  marked  "  most 
secret."  They  began  with  the  King's  commendation  of 
his,  Hotham's,  conduct,  and  regret  at  the  state  of 
matters  he  had  found  in  Berlin,  "  that  our  friends  were 
few  and  timorous  and  our  adversaries  numerous  and 
daring.  His  Majesty  was  at  the  same  time  very  well 
pleased  with  you  keeping  your  temper  as  you  did  when 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  so  surprising  a  manner,  and, 
without  any  grounds  from  what  you  had  said,  declared 
a  marriage  to  be  concluded  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  daughter."  The  King  was  also  much  satisfied 
at  Sir  Charles's  dexterity  in  letting  "  the  King  of  Prussia 
feel  without  any  opening  yourself  yet  it  is  the  King's 
fixt  resolution  to  have  both  the  marriages  celebrated 
at  the  same  time."  This  determination  Hotham  was  to 
press  upon  Cnyphausen,  but  as  we  have  to  do  with  a 
"  Prince  of  so  variable  a  temper  and  so  unaccountable  a 
way  of  proceeding,"  both  Hotham  and  Cnyphausen,  being 
on  the  spot,  were  to  trim  their  sails  as  the  wind  blew  so 
as  best  "  to  carry  on  the  main  business  you  have  in 
view."  Once  more  we  note  the  single  marriage 
emphatically  declined,  and  the  double  insisted  on, 
which  six  months  before,  through  his  Queen,  Frederic 
William  had  declined  to  grant.  It  points  to  a  sham,  a 
bluff,  about  the  marriage  altogether.  Yet  Townshend 
went  on  to  propose,  as  a  bait  to  Frederic  William's 
parsimony,  the  Regency  of  Hanover  which  Cnyphausen 
had  suggested,  to  be  conferred,  with  its  revenue,  on  the 
English  Princess  Frederic  should  marry.  But  to  this 
were  attached  secret  conditions  which  His  Majesty 
"absolutely  insists  should  be  previously  secured  in 
private  with  the  Prince  Royal,"  before  the  negotiations 
with  the  King  were  opened,  but  which  Townshend  felt 
sure,  judging  by  the  Prince's  correspondence  with  the 
Princess,  he  would  at  once  subscribe  to.  The  first  of 
"  the  points  to  be  secretly  settled "  with  him  was  a 
"  strong  and  positive  assurance  in  writing  "  that,  after 
the  marriage  the  couple,  being  so  young  and 
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inexperienced,  should  remove  to  England,  for  as  long  a 
stay  as  King  George  considered  convenient,  under 
cover,  to  avoid  "  any  jealousy  in  Berlin  of  paying  tlieir 
duty  here  in  person  to  the  King  and  Queen."  The 
second  was,  that  Frederic  should  enter  into  a  secret 
engagement  to  repay,  as  soon  as  he  was  able,  the 
additional  expense  his  uncle  would  be  put  to  in 
maintaining  him.  But,  as  regards  the  Princesses, 
dowries  were  neither  to  be  given  nor  received. 

A  sidelight  is  thrown  on  the  English  side  of  the 
question  by  Reichenbach's  report  to  Grumbkow  and 
Seckendorff  early  in  May.  He  reiterates  that  the  double 
marriage  will  be  insisted  on,  and  gives  the  gist  of 
a  speech  by  Pulteney,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
"That  it  was  greatest  folly  of  all  to  neglect  the 
friendship  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  German  Princes, 
and  to  treat  him  contemptuously  when  his  aid  was  so 
sorely  needed."  Such  a  report  shows  plainly  why 
Lord  Townshend,  when  he  intercepted  the  letter,  took 
measures  to  have  such  an  able  and  valuable  emissary  of 
Prussia  removed. 

On  May  5th,  just  a  month  after  his  opening  audience, 
Sir  Charles  had  another  at  Potsdam,  at  which  he  brought 
forward  the  Regency  proposal.  The  King  "  seemed  a 
good  deal  struck  "  when  the  marriage  of  Frederic  was 
brought  forward,  but  "  seemed  pleased "  when  the 
Regency  was  mentioned.  He  replied  "  in  a  very  civil 
manner  that  he  was  extremely  obliged  to  the  King  for 
such  doubtless  advantageous  proposals,"  but  must  con- 
sider them  and  confer  with  his  ministers. 

This  gave  Sir  Charles  the  chance  to  throw  his  first 
bomb.  He  presented  the  copies  of  the  intercepted 
letters,  saying  he  "  was  sorry  to  acquaint  His  Majesty 
that  as  to  one  of  his  ministers  he  had  acted  so  infamous 
a  part  towards  us,  and  so  treacherous  a  one  towards  His 
Majesty  that  I  hoped  his  opinion  would  have  but  little 
weight,  and  then  I  laid  open  the  whole  scheme  of  villainy 
between  Grumbkow  and  Reichenbach,  and  made  him 
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sensible  that,  without  any  regard  to  the  truth,  R.   writ 
nothing  but  what  was  dictated  to  him  from  G.   and  K." 

As  Sir  Charles  read  some  passages  of  Reichenbach's 
letter  referring  to  Frederic  William  himself,  he  re- 
marked that  "it  moved  his  Resentment."  Grumbkow's 
lucubrations,  not  so  strong  as  Reichenbach's,  he  seemed 
to  excuse,  saying  that  the  latter  had  already  informed 
him  of  the  correspondence,  explaining  that  it  related  only 
to  town  talk  and  Parliamentary  debates.  Though  Sir 
Charles  "  endeavoured  as  much  as  I  could  to  stir  up  his 
indignation  against  Grumbkow  by  painting  him  in  his 
true  colours,  being  very  sensible  how  much  my  success 
depended  on  his  Ruin,"  he  seemed  unable  to  make  the 
impression  he  wished.  All  he  could  wring  from  the  King 
was  that  he  would  not  confer  on  the  subject  of  the 
Regency  with  Grumbkow,  but  only  with  Borck,  "  which 
not  answering  my  purpose  neither,  I  said  I  had  no 
objection  at  all  to  His  Majesty  consulting  Borck  or 
Cnyphausen  in  this  matter."  Condescending  indeed  of 
Sir  Charles  to  dictate  to  Frederic  William  as  to  whom 
he  should  confer  with  ! 

Hotham  wound  up  by  demanding  the  recall  of 
Reichenbach,  who  "  since  his  being  in  England,  had 
acted  the  part  of  an  Incendiary,  as  plainly  appeared  by 
the  letters,"  which  demand  was  readily  promised.  The 
King  refused,  however,  to  retain  the  letters.  Hotham 
was  to  keep  them  till  he  should  ask  for  them. 

As  to  his  instructions  to  treat  privately  on  several 
important  points  with  the  Prince  Royal,  before  he 
approached  Frederic  William,  Hotham  had  hitherto  had 
no  opportunity  of  carrying  them  out.  That  young 
man  was  kept,  as  Frederic  William  fondly  imagined, 
at  a  safe  distance  from  any  untoward  English  influences. 
But,  by  means  of  the  secret  correspondence  through 
Villa  and  Guy  Dickens,  which  had  been  going  on  for  years, 
Hotham  knew  Frederic's  hopes  and  desires,  and  felt 
sure  of  him  on  every  point.  He  not  only  had  no  chance 
of  speaking  to  him  in  private,  but  it  was  weeks  before 
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anybody  with  whom  he  could  trust  such  an  important 
matter  could  gain  access  to  him.  He  knew  that 
Frederic  had  "  several  times  given  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  entering  into  any  engagement  for  repaying 
such  sums  of  money  "  as  should  be  advanced  to  him, 
and  as  to  "  his  coming  to  England  I  know  it  is  what 
he  himself  most  passionately  wishes  for."  But  Sir 
Charles  intended  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing the  Prince's  assurances  in  writing,  and  only  wished 
he  "  was  as  certain  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  concurrence  " 
as  he  was  of  his  son's. 

Sir  Charles  was,  indeed,  lower  than  ever  about  the 
success  of  his  mission.  Cnyphausen,  whom  he  kept  most 
carefully  in  the  dark  about  the  treasonable  negotiations 
with  Frederic  as,  though  he  was  "  entirely  our  friend 
yet  he  is  still  the  King  of  Prussia's  minister " ;  .  .  . 
was  "excessively  timorous,"  "his  credit  at  a  lower 
ebb  than  even  he  himself  is  aware  of  it."  Borck,  whom 
the  King  proposed  to  consult,  "  implicitly  followed 
the  Seckendorff  Direction,"  and  the  Kegency  proposal, 
though  it  might  appeal  to  the  King's  avarice,  would 
stimulate  his  jealousy  of  his  son. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  on  the  influence  a  few  years' 
sojourn  in  England  would  have  had  on  Frederic's 
character,  had  the  Regency  proposal  been  accepted,  and 
on  the  result  of  a  lasting  personal  union  between  Guelf 
and  Hohenzollern,  and  on  the  establishment  of  an 
Anglo-Germanic  policy  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  immediate  result  would  have  been  peace 
in  Wilhelmina's  unhappy  home  circle. 

But  there  was  certainly  a  trickiness  in  the  envoy's 
proposals.  After  having  sedulously  avoided  every 
mention  of  the  single  marriage,  he  now  suddenly  sprang 
upon  Frederic  William  the  offer  of  the  double  also,  with 
every  facility  added.  It  was  the  first  official  utterance 
of  either  marriage.  Queen  Sophia  Dorothea's  letter  did 
not  mention  the  double,  and  Hotham  in  his  first 
audiences  had  based  all  his  utterances  on  that  letter. 
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The  King  noted  the  trickiness,  the  deceit,  and  also  what 
we  find  he  subsequently  termed,  the  impertinence.  But 
Frederic  William,  strange  to  say,  kept  his  patience 
admirably  for  so  inflammable  a  man,  and  heard  Hotham 
to  the  end,  not  allowing  him  to  see  how  deeply  the 
Regency  proposal  had  wounded  his  pride. 

Sir  Charles  was  deceived  by  the  King's  apparent 
calmness,  in  such  contrast  to  the  rumours  of  his 
extraordinary  behaviour,  against  which  he  had  been 
put  on  his  guard.  The  distinguished  guardsman, 
Member  of  Parliament,  Court  official,  and  man  of  the 
world,  used  to  the  best  society  in  England,  seems  to 
have  underrated  this  plain  living,  plain-dressing  monarch, 
of  unaristocratic  appearance,  and  rough  speech  and  man- 
ners, as  well  as  of  "  so  variable  a  temper  and  unaccount- 
able way  of  proceeding."  His  violent  outbursts  of  rage, 
his  tyrannous  behaviour  to  whoever  offended  him,  must 
have  been  common  gossip  in  every  Court  in  Europe. 
Yet  he  could  deceive  this  magnificent  envoy  whom 
Reichenbach,  as  Grumbkow  tells  him,  has  "  painted  to 
perfection,"  with  his  "  very  haughty  manners  and  imper- 
turbability," his  sarcasm  and  eighteenth-century  wit. 
The  very  fact  that  Frederic  William  thus  controlled 
himself  shows  how  anxious  he  was  to  come  to  terms 
with  George. 

Certainly  in  this  interview  the  Prussian  King  behaved 
more  like  a  gentleman  than  the  fine  gentleman  he  was 
receiving.  He  controlled  himself  in  more  ways  than  one. 
He  did  not  inquire,  for  instance,  how  the  letters  offered 
him  were  come  by,  he  did  not  even  by  sarcastic  in- 
nuendoes approach  such  an  unpalatable  subject.  Again, 
when  Hotham,  at  the  end  of  the  conversation,  dragged 
in  Reicheubach  by  the  heels,  as  it  were,  almost  in  a 
fit  of  annoyance  at  having  been  baulked  by  the  King's 
reception  of  the  letters,  Frederic  William  instantly  sacri- 
ficed him  gracefully. 

Had  Hotham's  letters  been  intercepted,  as,  indeed,  he 
constantly  expresses  a  fear  that  they  might  be,  they  would 
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have  been  found  to  contain  worse  things  than  mere 
disrespect  to  the  monarch  to  whom  he  was  accredited- 
negotiations  with  Frederic  behind  his  father's  back, 
tying  him  down  to  promise  to  repay  money  ostensibly 
offered  as  a  gift,  wringing  from  him  promises  to  marry 
only  Princess  Amelia.  Later  on  it  will  be  seen  that 
Hotham  was  even  conversant  with  Frederic's  plan  of 
flight,  a  plan  which  no  honest  man  in  the  interest 
of  the  misguided  young  Prince  would  have  hesitated  to 
reveal  to  the  father. 

A  sidelight  on  the  King's  real  views  is  shown  by  a 
note  he  wrote  to  Seckendorff  a  day  or  so  after  the 
interview  : — 

"  I  have  no  umbrage  with  the  Kaiser,  and  I  rely  on  God  and  his 
Imperial  word.  He  shall  have  no  umbrage  through  me,  for  I  am 
firm  for  '  Pro  Germania '  and  will  remain  so.  For  all  the  world  I 
would  not  sell  or  betray  my  own  dear  Fatherland.  I  am  not  the 
man  to  write  and  say  what  is  not  in  my  heart.  I  am  not  a  fool. 
My  principle  is  to  hold  fast  by  the  Empire." 
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The  King  as  seen  through  Austrian  spectacles. — Seckendorff  spins 
his  web. — Sir  Charles  loses  heart. — The  rewarding  of  the 
traitor. — Sir  Charles  receives  delicate  instructions. — Frederic 
driven  to  desperation.  An  ominous  departure. 

THE  King's  own  feelings  after  his  third  audience  with 
Hotham,  and  after  the  latter  had  thrown  his  first  bomb, 
he  confided  to  Seckendorff  two  days  later,  and  the 
latter  lost  no  time  in  transmitting  them  to  Vienna. 

"  He  came  to  town  from  Potsdam,  was  closetted  with  Borck  and 
Thulemeyer  for  two  hours.  At  ten  o'clock  he  went  to  the  Guard 
mounting,  at  which  the  foreign  envoys  were  present  as  usual. 
Directly  he  saw  me  he  called  me  to  come  to  him  in  his  room,  and 
shut  the  door,  for  he  told  me  that  he  wanted  only  the  Kaiser  to 
know  what  had  happened  at  the  audience  of  May  5th." 

He  then  told  Seckendorff  of  the  offer  of  the  double 
marriage,  the  Regency,  and 

"  of  a  suitable  income  out  of  the  revenues  of  that  country,  so 
that  they  should  not  be  a  burden  upon  the  King.  Not  that  King 
George  wished  in  any  way  to  withdraw  the  King  from  the  Kaiser 
by  this  double  marriage.  On  the  contrary,  King  George  wished 
rather  to  be  reconciled  to  him  in  a  fair  way,  if  he  only  knew  what 
the  Imperial  demands  were.  Then  Hotham  went  on,  confidentially, 
with  news  from  King  George  which  was  not  to  be  divulged,  how  in 
England  they  had  at  last  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  courts.  Reichenbach  was  the  culprit. 
All  the  letters  and  reports  were  written  at  the  instigation  of  me, 
SeckendorfF,  and  of  one  of  the  King's  ministers  (the  name  Hotham 
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dared  not  mention).  Reichenbach  had  got  so  above  himself  that 
he  had  become  foolhardy,  and  in  his  despatches  did  not  even  spare 
the  person  of  King  George  himself,  calling  him  petit  maitre.  King 
George  begged  he  might  be  recalled." 

Here  we  perceive  the  tail  of  the  cat  appearing, 
though  it  was  not  yet  to  be  let  out  of  the  bag.  The 
attack  on  Reichenbach  was  to  lead  the  way  to  that  on 
Grumbkow. 

"The  King,"  Seckendorff  goes  on,  "could  hardly  hear  Sieur 
Hotham  to  the  end.  But  he  controlled  himself,  and  replied 
politely,  accepting  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  his  eldest  daughter.  As 
to  his  son,  however,  he  had  decided  that  there  was  no  necessity  at 
his  youthful  age  to  hurry  him  into  matrimony.  Then  he  went  on — 
'  nothing  should  separate  him  from  the  Kaiser,  and  if  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  able  to  help  on  the  old  system  (the  Empire)  he  was 
very  pleased.'  As  to  Reichenbach's  recall,  he  already  intended 
sending  someone  of  greater  distinction  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
but  'as  to  the  insinuations  that  I,  Seckendorff,  should  have 
instigated  Reichenbach's  despatches,  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
believe  it  of  me,  nor  that  one  of  his  Ministers  could  be  supposed 
to  be  taking  any  advantage  of  it.'  He  hoped  Sieur  Hotham  would 
name  him  that  he,  the  King,  might  find  out  the  truth  about  it.  He 
added  that  the  accusation  was  so  made  that  it  needed  pondering  on, 
and  he  trusted  Sieur  Hotham  would  be  patient,  and  wait  a  few  days 
till  he  came  to  town  again." 

"  Sieur  Hotham,  under  protest,  and  begging  for  secrecy,  named 
Grumbkow  as  the  man  who  dictated  to  Reichenbach  what  he 
should  report  to  his  King,  that  in  England  they  were  aware  that 
Grumbkow  was  bought  by  the  Kaiser,  and  that  he  worked,  on  every 
possible  occasion,  in  the  Kaiser's  interest  against  England.  In  my 
case,  being  that  of  an  Imperial  servant,  it  was  not  so  bad  if  I 
seduced  Reichenbach  into  favourable  relations  with  the  Kaiser ;  but 
that  Grumbkow  should  allow  himself  thus  to  be  made  a  tool  of  was 
unpardonable.  Sieur  Hotham  implored  the  King  to  say  nothing 
about  it,  but  at  the  same  time  reiterated  his  request  for  a  final 
decision.  The  King  replied  that  he  must  first  discuss  the  affair 
with  Borck  and  Thulemeyer,  and  the  Sieur  Hotham,  much  per- 
turbed, enquired  if  he  would  not  consult  with  Cnyphausen  too? 
But  the  only  reply  he  got  was  that  the  King  would  do  as  he  thought 
best  on  his  return." 

Thus  far  the  King's  candid  views  after  "  Sieur " 
Hotham  had  thrown  the  bomb,  and  before  he  con- 
sulted anyone. 
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Seckendorff  retailed  further,  a  few  days  later,  that : — 

"  it  has  so  gone  to  his  (the  King's)  heart,  that  he  does  not  know 
what  decision  to  come  to  about  the  affair.  As  regards  the  single 
marriage  he  had  nothing  to  say  for  or  against  it,  it  did  not  matter  to 
him."  (Poor  Wilhelmina  !)  "  But  as  to  the  second  marriage  with 
the  Statthalter  proposal  hanging  to  it,  it  was  so  impertinent  that 
he  could  not  think  how  anyone  could  be  so  bold  as  to  suggest  it  to 
him.  It  shewed  him  that  he  was  considered  either  so  stingy  or  so 
poor,  as  not  to  be  able  to  afford  his  son  a  wife.  It  showed  him,  too, 
that  all  his  despatches  had  been  opened,  for  Reichenbach  had  indeed 
called  King  George  '  petit  matire '  in  his  reports.  Even  if  I, 
Seckendorff,  did  correspond  with  Reichenbach,  he  was  persuaded 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  letters,  and  that  the  English  falsely 
accused  us.  To  Grumbkow  I  was  to  say  nothing  of  this ;  he  would 
tell  him  himself.  He  knew  that  the  English  were  averse  to 
Grumbkow,  but  the  latter  was  an  honest  man,  and  served  him  well." 

The  King  added  to  Seckendorff  that  he  should  reply 
to  "  Sieur"  Hotham  that  though  he  had  nothing  to  say 
against  the  Princess  Royal's  marriage,  Frederic's,  for 
several  reasons,  could  not  take  place,  and  that  he 

"  '  was  much  hurt  at  the  offer  of  emoluments  in  addition  to  the 
Statthaltership,  as  if  he  could  not  maintain  his  own  children.' 
Though  disinclined  to  allow  his  son  to  be  brought  up  as  a  Prince  of 
Hanover,  he  would  not  quite  decline,  but  only  postpone  the  second 
marriage  for  a  few  years,  if  England,  on  her  side,  would  promise 
the  provinces  and  revenues  of  Hanover.  But  England  was  quite  to 
understand  that  these  family  alliances  would  not  sever  him  from 
that  with  the  Kaiser  which  he  considered  sacred." 

So  the  Regency  lure  had  failed,  and  England,  in  ap- 
pealing to  Frederic  William's  cupidity,  had  over-reached 
herself,  and  only  made  him  more  distrustful  of  her  than 
ever.  Stingy  though  he  was,  Frederic  William  was 
evidently  hurt  by  this  appeal  to  his  well-known  avarice, 
this  bait  of  future  money-getting.  Probably  the 
Austrian  party  also  drew  his  attention  to  it,  and  working 
on  him  by  its  means,  left  no  stone  unturned  to  upset 
the  plan  which  would  have  given  England  a  permanent 
finger  in  the  Prussian  pie. 

Seckendorff  wrote  that  he  tendered  to  the  King  his 
thanks,  and  told  him  that,  in  his  zeal  for  his  Majesty, 
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he  could  not  hide  from  him  England's  machinations,  and 
that  as  "  Sieur  "  Hotham  "  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse 
Grumbkow  and  myself,  I  could  assure  him  that 
Cnyphausen  was  also  implicated."  He  dilated  on  the 
goings  and  comings  between  the  minister  and  the  envoy, 
and  suggested  that  if  he  "might  advise  on  family 
affairs,  England's  insolent  proposal  about  the  Crown 
Prince's  marriage  should  be  met  with  a  curt  refusal," 
hinting  it  was  unlikely  that  King  George  would  part 
with  one  of  his  provinces  on  account  of  the  marriage  of 
one  of  his  daughters. 

"As  for  Hotham's  accusation,"  he  added,  "that  I  instigated 
Reichenbach's  reports,  it  was  only  one  of  the  calumnies  spread 
about  me  at  the  Saxon  court  and  other  places.  Never  had  I  spoken 
to  Reichenbach,  and  only  twice  had  I  addressed  him  in  letters  con- 
fided to  me  by  Your  Majesty.  I  regret  that  these  letters  should 
have  been  opened  in  England,  but  if  it  were  the  case,  they  should 
apologize.  If  Grumbkow  corresponded  with  Reichenbach,  I  did  not 
know ;  but  it  was  an  abominable  lie  to  say  that  he  was  bought  by 
the  Kaiser.  (!)  England  probably  judges  Germany  by  her  own  dis- 
graceful view  that  she  can  have  all  Germany  at  her  beck  and  call 
for  so  many  thousand  pounds  sterling." 

This  asseveration  hardly  tallies  with  a  despatch  that 
Seckendorff  sent  off  in  cypher  to  Prince  Eugene  at 
Vienna  about  a  fortnight  later. 

"  As  to  Grumbkow,  who  knows  how  to  get  round  the  King,  and 
whom  the  King  has  always  thought  an  honest  man,  as  he  is  himself, 
he  will  know  what  to  do,  and  I  hope  that  as  regards  Grumbkow  no 
one  need  have  any  anxiety  or  fear  any  danger,  as  no  one  in  the  world 
knows  of  the  money  sent  to  him  except  the  Kaiser,  Prince  Eugene,  and 
myself." 

Grumbkow's  douceur  from  the  Imperial  exchequer  was 
only  £500  a  year,  but  it  was  a  large  sum  at  the  Prussian 
Court.  So  perhaps  it  was  the  feeling  that  England 
could,  and  she  would,  spend  thousands  where  Austria 
spent  hundreds,  that  raised  the  noble  Count's  wrath. 

"  In  other  Courts,"  flatteringly  insinuated  the  wily 
Seckendorff  to  the  Ki-ig,  "  it  might  be  useful  to  gain 
the  ministers,  but  here,  as  Your  Majesty  sees  to  all 
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business  himself,  it  would  be  money  wasted."  He 
suggested  that  Grumbkow  could  probably  clear  himself, 
that  as  to  Reichenbach,  if  he  had  been  disrespectful  by 
all  means  remove  him,  "but  leave  him  in  London," 
he  dexterously  adds,  "  to  look  after  Your  Majesty's 
interests  privately,  as  he  has  so  many  acquaintances  in 
England,  also  to  cast  him  off  summarily  would  not  en- 
courage other  faithful  servants  to  risk  the  displeasure  of 
the  Courts  to  which  they  were  sent."  Finally,  Secken- 
dorff  insinuated  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  for  the 
King  not  to  treat  with  Hotham  alone,  but  through  the 
ministers,  and  that  even  they  should  have  his  wishes  in 
writing. 

"After  this  long  talk,"  concludes  this  finished  specimen  of  a 
diplomatist,  "  we  went  to  dinner,  to  which  I  was  obliged  to  stay. 
Four  princes  and  five  officers  were  present.  The  King  made  his 
four-year-old  prince  drink  to  the  health  of  all  honest  Germans  " 
(including  of  course  the  writer !)  "  and  did  not  seem  best  pleased 
with  the  Crown  Prince." 

On  May  7th  the  King  came  to  town,  and  at  the  Schloss 
at  Berlin,  in  an  audience  with  Borck  and  Thulemeyer, 
drew  up  the  reply  to  Hotham,  "  dictating  word  for 
word."  Though  unaware  of  the  machinations  of  England 
with  Frederic  behind  his  back,  he  did  not  fancy  the 
Hanoverian  school  for  his  son,  with  perhaps  Hotham  as 
comptroller,  also  he  doubted  George's  financial  ability  to 
pay  the  Regent's  expenses.  The  breach  between  the 
Kaiser  and  the  allies  was  widening ;  the  Prussian  am- 
bassadors at  Vienna  and  Paris  reported  war  inevitable. 
If  it  came,  and  the  Empire  were  dragged  in,  Frederic  at 
Hanover  would  either  be  a  hostage,  or  else,  as  Regent, 
have  to  fight  against  the  army  he  would  one  day 
command. 

Wilhelmina's  marriage  was  personal,  her  brother's 
entirely  political.  The  King  and  his  councillors  per- 
ceived that  they  must  hedge  politically ;  so,  while 
accepting  Wilhelmina's  marriage,  they  stipulated  that 
Frederic's  was  not  to  be  till  the  differences  between 
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England  and  Prussia  were  settled,  reserving  the  right  to 
fix  the  time,  as  Frederic  was  yet  so  young.  They  also 
demanded  that  England  should  guarantee  the  Julich-Berg 
succession  to  Prussia,  and  specified  this  as  "  a  condition 
sine  qud  non."  This  reply  was  to  be  given  to  Hotham 
"  verbally,  because  he  gives  nothing  in  writing." 
According  to  Sir  Charles  it  was  "  altered  three  or  four 
times  in  forty-eight  hours  by  the  King  himself,"  and 
the  courier  bearing  it  delayed. 

He  wrote  in  the  lowest  spirits  to  Townshend,  enclosing 
the  reply,  and  saying,  that  his  previously  expressed  fears 
seem  to  have  been  but  too  well  founded,  but  trusting 
that  His  Majesty  would  attribute  the  ill  success  of  the 
mission  "  to  nothing  but  the  unaccountable  Inconstancy 
of  the  King  of  Prussia's  temper,  and  the  malicious  In- 
sinuations of  our  enemies."  He  "endeavoured  to  convince 
General  Borck  of  the  extravagance  and  absurdity  of  its 
proposals,"  which  he,  Sir  Charles,  "  was  almost  ashamed  to 
transmit."  Cnyphausen  had  proved  altogether  a  broken 
reed,  and  Borck  "  so  weak  a  man  that  even  if  he  were 
sincere  in  his  professions  as  to  the  Marriages,  yet  he  will 
be  led  by  Seckendorff  to  put  a  thousand  obstacles  in  the 
way  without  knowing  it."  "As  to  Grumbkow  I  now 
keep  no  measures,  and  have  no  communications  with 
him.  He  invited  me  yesterday  to  his  daughter's  wedding, 
and  I  refused  to  go.  He  knows  in  what  manner  I  have 
treated  him  to  the  King,  and  am  sure  he  is  not  behind- 
hand in  returning  the  compliment," — probably  intriguing 
for  Sir  Charles's  recall.  So  strong  was  the  "  strange 
ascendant  he  has  over  the  King  that  even  since  His 
Prussian  Majesty  has  read  all  the  intercepted  letters  he 
is  still  as  much  in  his  favour  as  ever." 

Frederic  managed  to  get  a  messenger  to  Sir  Charles 
"  to  desire  he  would  in  the  most  grateful  and  affectionate 
manner  possible  assure  His  Majesty  and  the  Queen  that 
he  should  never  forget  the  infinite  obligations  he  had  to 
them,  and  that  he  begged  for  God's  sake  how  unreason- 
able so  ever  the  propositions  from  his  father  might  be, 
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the  King  would  not  reject  them  immediately,  and 
though  he  was  determined  to  lose  his  life  rather  than 
marry  anyone  but  the  Princess,  yet  if  this  negotiation 
was  entirely  broken  off,  his  father  would  use  all  manner 
of  extremities  to  oblige  him  and  his  sister  to  contract 
other  engagements." 

One  spoke,  however,  Hotham  did  put  in  SeckendorfFs 
wheel.  He  insisted  that,  in  spite  of  the  latter's 
insinuation  to  the  King  of  leaving  Reichenbach  as  a  spy 
in  London,  .the  minister  should  be  recalled  at  once.  So 
after  eight  months  of  useful  (!)  service  in  London, 
Reichenbach  left  on  May  13th,  his  letters  of  recall  being 
actually  stopped  and  copied  by  the  British  Government ! 

Frederic  William  wrote  to  his  faithful  servant  that  he 
was  recalling  him  without  displeasure,  but  because  they 
in  England  did  not  want  him,  Frederic  William,  to 
know  what  was  passing  there.  Reichenbach,  when  he 
knew  his  fate  was  sealed,  sent  a  profane  and  cringing 
letter  to  Grumbkow. 

"  Fiat  voluntas  Domini."  He  was  very  sorry  to 
leave,  "  afflicted  to  death " ;  but  he  had  a  "  clear 
conscience,"  had  "  only  done  what  he  was  told,"  and 
that  is  why  he  is  dismissed.  "  God  save  our  master," 
may  the  "good  cause  triumph."  He,  Reichenbach,  is 
the  "  pauvre  diable"  who  is  to  be  sacrificed.  "  Valeet 
Favi." 

In  a  P.S.  he  notes  that  his  recall  "  has  caused  such 
joy  at  the  English  Court,  where  a  Te  Deum  will  be 
sung."  The  impression  there  is  "he  and  all  those  to 
whom  he  has  been  faithful  are  to  go  to  Spandau 
together,"  and  that  Hotham  sent  a  special  messenger 
with  the  news  of  his  recall. 

Poor  Sir  Charles  !  He  knew  better  than  his  friends 
in  England  how  little  chance  there  was  of  Spandau  for 
the  crew,  much  as  he  would  have  liked  to  see  them  there, 
and  richly  as  they  deserved  it !  Far  from  being  punished, 
Reichenbach  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  Court  of  Spiritual  Affairs,  an 
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ecclesiastical  office  bringing  with  it  a  salary  of  a 
thousand  thalers  a  year,  for  which,  we  suppose,  he  was 
training  his  mind,  as  evinced  by  the  religious  tone  of  the 
above  letter  !  But  his  recall  from  the  pleasant  coffee- 
house life  of  London  evidently  rankled  in  his  mind,  for 
he  wrote  to  Grumbkow  that  that  "  upstart  Hotham, 
of  whom  no  one  had  ever  heard  before,"  had  spread  lies 
about  him. 

Though  Wilhelmina  had  personally  very  little  to  do 
with  these  all-absorbing  marriage  negotiations,  her  life 
was  very  full  during  these  weeks,  for  there  were  not 
wanting  important  social  and  family  events  in  Berlin. 
Her  second  sister  Charlotte,  now  fourteen,  was  betrothed 
to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Hereditary  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Bevern,  but  without  ceremony,  owing  to  the  Queen's 
health.  Seckendorff,  who  had  made  the  match — the 
bridegroom's  mother  being  a  sister  of  the  Kaiser — was 
the  only  foreign  minister  present.  Grumbkow  wrote  to 
Reichenbach  that  the  King  and  all  the  family  were 
highly  pleased  about  the  match,  and  there  was  a  ball  and 
a  grand  supper.  Wilhelmina,  in  her  Memoirs,  regrets 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  her  seeing  Hotham.  On 
the  12th  was  Fraulein  Grumbkow's  wedding.  The 
Queen,  doubtless,  was  delighted  at  an  excuse  for  not 
being  present,  and  Sir  Charles,  as  we  know,  declined  the 
honour.  On  the  1 5th  was  a  grand  review  in  honour  of 
the  Bruns wicks,  and  on  the  23rd  the  Queen  gave  birth 
to  her  last  child,  Augustus  Ferdinand. 

Though  declining  to  accept  England's  proposals  about 
the  marriage,  Frederic  William  was  very  anxious  to 
meet  her  as  far  as  he  could  in  other  matters.  He 
instructed  his  new  Ambassador,  Count  Degenfeld,  to 
allay  all  anxiety  as  regarded  the  Prussian  and  Austrian 
alliance.  "  It  is  purely  defensive,  and  will  hurt  no  one  ; 
least  of  all  England."  He  offered  mediation  between 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Seville  allies  ;  and  he  wanted  nothing 
out  of  the  broil  himself.  The  English  Ministry,  on 
receipt  of  the  reply  about  the  Kegency,  sent  new 
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instructions  to  Hotham.  King  George  regretted  very 
much  "  it  was  so  very  different  from  what  he  had  been 
led  to  expect,"  but  "  did  not  impute  the  ill-success  to 
any  want  of  skill  "  on  Hotham's  part.  Sir  Charles  was 
to  deliver  his  reply  verbally,  but  "  strictly  in  the  very 
words,"  and  then  to  "drop  as  if  from  yourself"  a 
positive  assurance  that  King  George  had  not  entered 
into  any  new  engagements  as  to  the  succession  to 
Julich-Berg — which  was  not  the  truth !  Further, 
Hotham  was  to  take  a  proper  opportunity  of  letting  the 
King  know  that  the  answer  returned  by  him  to  King 
George  about  the  Prince  Royal's  marriage  was  such,  "  as 
if  it  were  known,  would  be  so  much  resented  by  the 
Kingdom  that  no  minister  would  dare  to  advise  the 
giving  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Princess  Royal  of 
Prussia."  But  this  was  to  be  said  delicately,  "in  a 
friendly  manner,  as  if  you  opened  yourself  on  this  part 
out  of  pure  zeal  and  regard  to  the  King  of  Prussia." 

A  bluff  this  first,  in  case  the  King  had  got  wind,  as 
he  had,  of  the  Julich-Berg  succession  secret  treaty  of 
England  with  France.  The  second,  a  counter  stroke 
of  "  impertinence  "  to  the  "  absurdity  and  extravagance  " 
of  the  proposals  of  Frederic  William. 

About  this  time  Queen  Caroline  wrote  to  Queen 
Sophia  Dorothea,  trying  what  sisterly  affection  could 
do  towards  winning  over  the  slippery  King.  She 
recalls  the  old  times  when  they  played  together  as 
boy  and  girl  at  Herrenhausen,  in  a  brotherly  and 
sisterly  manner,  though  on  Frederic  William's  part  the 
feeling  had  grown  deeper.  Little  could  she  realise  how 
hard  and  rough  and  inhuman  her  boy-lover  had  grown 
in  middle-life. 

"  J'ai  mis  mes  interfits  en  vos  mains,  ma  ch^re  soeur,  comme  celle 
qui  commit  mon  cceur  pour  son  roi  et  toute  sa  famille  roialle :  je  me 
souviens  de  nos  jeunes  ans  quoique  fort  anciens  du  roi  de  Prusse ; 
nous  nous  sommes  toujours  aim^s  comme  fr^re  et  soeur,  et  je  vous 
prie,  ma  ch&re,  d'etre  mon  garant  quo  cela  sera  toujours  de  mon  coU 
et  le  coeur  du  roi  de  Prusse  m'est  garant  de  son  cot4." 
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Probably  to  the  joy  of  Hotliam,  who  did  not  find  the 
Court  of  Berlin  lively,  and  on  whom  the  reviews  and  the 
hunting,  the  only  amusements,  doubtless  began  to  pall, 
his  instructions  commanded  him  to  follow  the  King  of 
Prussia  to  the  gorgeous  pleasure-camp  Augustus  of 
Poland  was  preparing  on  the  Elbe  at  Radewitz — a  sort  of 
manoeuvres  and  picnic  combined,  a  modern  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold.  On  his  return  to  Berlin  his  letters  of 
recall  should  await  him.  Townshend  enclosed  copies  of 
the  treaties  concerning  the  debatable  duchies  of  Julich- 
Berg  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.  downwards,  so  that 
Hotham  might  be  able  to  argue  out  the  question. 

It  will  be  noted  that  nothing  further  was  advanced 
about  the  marriages.  As  far  as  the  special  envoy 
was  concerned,  the  question  was  evidently  considered 
shelved,  and  his  recall  fixed.  Yet  Townshend  enclosed 
twelve  more  intercepted  letters,  five  from,  and  seven 
to,  Grumbkow.  To  what  purpose  ? 

That  Sir  Charles's  temper  had  not  been  improved  by 
the  difficulties  and  antagonisms  he  had  encountered 
during  his  stay  at  the  Court  of  a  King  who  may  "  most 
safely  be  judged  by  his  fear,  this  has  always  great 
influence  on  his  manner  of  dealing.  Variableness  and 
indecision  prevent  his  being  very  useful  to  his  friends, 
or  dangerous  to  his  enemies,"  this  criticism  of  Frederic 
William  shows.  No  wonder  he  was  annoyed.  For 
SeckendorfF,  having  been  to  Church  with  the  King, 
the  latter  confided  in  him  that  the  Chevalier  Hotham 
had  shown  him  twenty-six  letters,  partly  his,  Secken- 
dorff's,  and  partly  Grumbkow's,  but  had  got  for  all 
answer  that  they  were  trash ;  and  Cnyphausen  was 
ordered  not  to  mix  himself  up  any  more  in  the  marriage 
question  under  pain  of  being  sent  to  Spandau.  The 
King  left  Cnyphausen  behind  when  he  went  off  to 
Radewitz,  and  took  only  Grumbkow  with  him. 

On  the  27th  May,  the  day  before  he  started  for  the 
Gypsy  Camp,  Hotham  was  electrified  by  receiving  the 
following  letter  from  the  Crown  Prince. 
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"  MONSIEUR, 

"  I  think  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  write  to  you  ;  and  I 
am  sad  enough  at  having  to  tell  you  things  which  I  ought  to  hide 
from  all  the  earth  ;  but  one  must  get  over  this  first  bad  step  and  I 
make  up  my  mind  more  easily  to  tell  you  because  I  count  you  among 
my  friends.  It  is  that  I  am  treated  in  such  an  unheard-of  manner 
by  my  father,  and  that  I  know  that  at  this  moment  terrible  things 
are  being  plotted  against  me,  with  reference  to  certain  letters  which 
I  wrote  last  winter,  and  of  which  I  believe  you  will  be  informed. 
In  short,  to  speak  openly  with  you,  the  real  reason  that  the  King 
has  not  been  willing  to  agree  to  this  Marriage  is  that  he  wishes 
always  to  keep  me  in  subjection,  in  order  to  torment  me  all  his  life, 
when  the  whim  seizes  him  ;  so  he  will  never  consent  to  it.  If  you, 
on  your  side,  were  willing  that  the  Princess  should  be  treated  in  like 
manner,  you  can  easily  understand  that  I  should  be  very  grieved  to 
make  a  person  I  esteem  so  miserable,  and  to  be  obliged  to  remain 
always  in  the  state  I  am  now  in.  For  myself  I  think  it  would  be 
best  to  conclude  the  Marriage  of  my  Sister  first,  and  not  to  ask  the 
King  for  any  assurances  about  mine,  especially  that  his  word  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  :  it  is  enough  that  I  respect  the  promises  I 
have  already  made  to  the  King  my  Uncle  never  to  take  another 
wife  than  his  second  daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia.  I  am  a  person 
of  my  word,  and  shall  be  able  to  bring  about  what  I  promise,  and 
you  can  announce  it  to  your  Court,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  keep 
my  promise. 

"  I  remain,  always  yours, 


Ill  later  years  Frederic,  with  the  wider  views  of  rights 
and  duties  of  a  ruler,  condemned  such  plans  and  placed 
his  own  wishes  and  troubles  in  the  background.  But 
there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  in  this  letter  he 
was  whole-heartedly  trying  to  do  the  best  for  the 
sister  whom  he  loved,  and  whose  marriage  he  felt  hung 
on  his  own. 

Sir  Charles  deemed  the  letter  of  such  importance 
that  he  sent  it  on  at  once,  as  he  had  promised  the 
Prince  to  do,  that  Townshend  might  see  that 

"  the  Prince  insinuates  that  in  case  His  Majesty  thinks  it  proper 
to  conclude  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Princess 
Royal  he  will  make  his  escape  over  into  England,  in  order  to  marry 
Princess  Amelia.  He  himself  seems  very  sure  that  he  will  be  able 
to  put  this  design  into  execution,  and  indeed  I  have  that  opinion  of 
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the  young  Prince's  honour  that  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  he  will  run 
all  hazards  to  effect  it,  but  how  far  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  do  so, 
nobody  can  tell,  having  so  many  spies  about  him,  and  every  step  he 
takes  being  so  narrowly  observed." 

This  letter  of  Frederic's  appeared  to  offer  an  easy 
solution  to  the  marriage  problem,  had  England  been 
able  to  wheel  Frederic  William  into  line  by  its  means. 
It  was  both  politically  and  personally  a  serious  letter 
to  which  King  George  was  bound  to  reply  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  that  immediately.  For,  and  especially 
if  the  reply  were  not  in  the  affirmative,  the  mere 
uncertainty  might  lead  Frederic  into  an  irreparable 
hasty  step.  By  his  determined  insistence  on  the 
double  marriage  King  George  had  certainly  given  his 
nephew  to  understand  that  he  wished  him  for  a  son-in- 
law.  Unless  he  was  contradicted  on  uncontrovertible 
grounds  Frederic  might  well  think  he  was  but  meeting 
his  uncle's  wishes  by  snapping  his  chains.  But  the 
King  had  reasons  for  maintaining  silence.  Secret 
letters  were  sent  to  England  via  Hotham.  But  to 
them,  though  Hotham  lost  no  opportunity  of  depicting 
the  Prince's  sad  case,  Frederic  got  no  reply. 

The  night  before  the  King  and  his  son  started  for 
Dresden  her  brother  came  to  take  leave  of  Wilhelmina. 
He  was  attired  in  an  elaborate  French  dress,  which 
seemed  to  be  an  evil  omen.  For  to  wear  anything 
but  Prussian  uniform  was  a  punishable  offence  in  an 
officer. 

"  I  have  come  to  say  goodbye,"  he  said,  "  not  with- 
out extreme  distress,  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  see  you 
again  for  a  long  time.  I  have  never  given  up  my  plan 
of  placing  myself  out  of  reach  of  the  King's  anger,  and 
have  never  lost  sight  of  it.  Last  time  I  started  for 
Dresden  your  entreaties  prevented  me  from  putting 
my  design  into  execution ;  and  if  I  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity I  may  not  again  find  another  one  so  favourable 
for  a  long  time." 

Wilhelmina   was   staggered.      The   plan   seemed    so 
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foolhardy.  Frau  von  Sonnsfeld  agreed  with  her  and 
pointed  out  to  the  Prince  that  he  was  upsetting  all 
King  George's  good  intentions,  and  implored  him  to 
await  the  conclusion  of  Hotham's  negotiations.  Then, 
when  at  his  wits'  end,  something  might  be  attempted. 
Finally  their  united  arguments  induced  him  to  give  his 
word  of  honour  not  to  attempt  anything,  and  the  two 
separated  well  pleased  with  each  other. 

But  the  night  after  the  King's  departure  was  a  terrible 
one  for  Wilhelmina,  and  for  all  Berlin.  A  fearful 
thunderstorm  came  on,  darkening  the  long  May  twi- 
light. "  Thrice  in  swift  succession "  a  thunderbolt 
struck  the  yet  unfinished  steeple  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
and  set  it  on  fire.  All  night  long,  despite  the  desperate 
efforts  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  soldiers,  the  clang- 
ing of  alarm  bells,  and  the  beating  of  the  fire  drums, 
the  conflagration  raged.  So  intense  was  the  heat  that 
it  melted  the  iron  supports  of  the  three  big  bells,  one, 
the  largest  in  Europe,  the  King's  gift,  and  they  crashed 
down  into  the  church  below.  Forty  houses  in  the 
narrow  tortuous  street  round  the  church  were  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  there  was  imminent  danger  of  the  powder 
magazine  being  set  on  fire.  "  None  but  very  young 
children  could  have  slept  that  night,"  says  the  old 
historian.  We  trust  the  new  little  baby  Prince  did, 
but  poor  Wilhelmina  must  have  found,  in  the  storm 
and  the  tumult,  an  echo  of  the  tempest  of  hopes 
and  fears,  of  anger  and  love,  which  raged  in  her  own 
breast. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  WRECKING  OP  THE  MARRIAGE 

A  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold." — Parryings. — Frederic  makes  up  his 
mind. — The  contents  of  Dickens's  despatch-box. — Sir  Charles 
concedes  Wilhelmina's  marriage. — A  gambler's  last  throw. — 
The  explosion. — Versions  various. — The  insulted  envoy. — The 
rupture  of  the  marriage  negotiations. 

THE  Gipsy  Camp  at  Radewitz  was  a  gathering  of 
splendour,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  since 
the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  It  covered  twelve 
miles  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Wilhelmina's  rejected  suitor  of  Weissenfels,  a  series  of 
terrific  sham  battles  were  fought.  Of  the  feasting  and 
merrymaking  there  was  no  end.  No  wonder  we  find 
Sir  Charles  writing  that  he  has  a  fit  of  the  gout  and 
that  both  Kings  have  been  likewise  laid  up,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  to  do  any  business.  "  As  I  am  informed," 
he  adds,  "  that  all  letters  here  are  opened,  and  even 
those  in  cypher  are  not  safe,  I  must  defer  writing  more 
at  length  till  I  despatch  a  courier."  King  Augustus, 
he  hears,  said  everyone  was  here  to  amuse  themselves. 

Except  the  unfortunate  Frederic.  Beaten  like 
slave,  made  a  laughing-stock  of  in  public  by  his 
tyrannical  father,  he  was  goaded  to  an  attempt  at  flight. 
He  was  foiled,  but  only  to  plot  and  plan  more  secretively 
with  Katte,  his  only  friend  left  at  Berlin,  for  Keith  had 
been  spirited  off  to  his  regiment  at  Wesel. 

Hotham  brought  with  him  to  Radewitz  the  answer 
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to  the  Prussian  proposal  which  he  had  dubbed  absurd. 
Arguing,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  difficulties 
between  King  George  and  the  other  Power  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  marriage,  either  single  or 
double,  and  that,  further,  the  two  were  inseparable  and 
to  be  decided  without  political  conditions,  it  conceded 
neither  jot  nor  tittle  to  Frederic  William. 

The  merrymakings  and  the  gout  interfered,  and  it 
was  a  fortnight  before  Hotham  received  his  reply  from 
the  King,  in  such  bad  French  that  it  surely  emanated 
from  that  illiterate  monarch's  own  pen,  as  well  as  being 
"part  of  it  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  certainly  the 
production  of  His  Prussian  Majesty's  own  brain." 

Frederic  William  harked  back  to  the  letter  of  his 
Queen  as  the  reason  of  the  envoy's  sending,  and  asked 
for  the  conclusion  of  his  eldest  daughter's  marriage,  but 
"  sans  aucune  condition,"  adding  that  there  were  other 
suitable  partis  for  this  Princess  who  were  not  to  be 
left  out  of  consideration.  The  second  marriage  he  could 
only  look  upon  as  a  new  condition,  and  that  he  put 
off  till  the  Prince  was  older,  thirty  years  of  age, 
though  by  no  means  entirely  declining  the  alliance. 
Sir  Charles  attributed  the  postponement  to  the  King's 
jealousy  of  his  son's  independence  of  him  and  also  to 
his  policy.  He  thought  Frederic  William  would  "  always 
be  inclined,  as  far  as  he  dares,  to  enter  into  those 
measures  that  are  opposite  to  His  Majesty's,  since  it  is 
most  certain  that  he  sees,  with  a  very  Evil  Eye,  His 
Majesty's  great  power  and  Influence,  and  also  the  great 
figure  he  makes  in  Europe.  ...  I  am  informed  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  has  resumed  his  former  design  of  dis- 
posing of  the  Princess  Royal,  his  daughter,  to  the  Prince 
of  Weissenfels." 

Poor  Wilhelmina  !  Evidently  the  fat  Adolphus's 
prowess  in  the  sham  fight  had  been  too  much  for 
Frederic  William,  and  unable  to  resist  the  attraction  of 
such  a  fine  soldier  for  a  son-in-law,  he  had  given  up  the 
idea  of  the  poor  relation  of  Baireuth. 

L2 
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So  there  was  apparently  a  deadlock.  Neither  side 
would  yield  an  inch.  Hotham  felt  he  could  do  no  more 
and  sat  down  to  ask  for  his  recall.  But  hardly  was  the 
ink  dry  when  a  most  sudden  and  unexpected  occurrence 
caused  him  to  append  to  it  this  memorandum,  which 
he  marked  "  most  secret." 

"  This  despatch  is  so  secret  and  affects  the  person  and  safety  of 
the  Prince  Royal  so  much  that  I  must  send  it  by  Dickens  ;  who  is  also 
so  well-informed.  Had  I  sent  this  by  ordinary  messenger,  explana- 
tions would  have  been  necessary,  and  there  would  have  been  no  time 
to  send  them  before  the  Prince  Royal  carried  out  his  project.  A 
few  days  ago,  the  Prince,  finding  himself  free  from  Spies  in  the  most 
unusual  manner,  met  Dickens  accidentally  and  followed  him  into 
his  tent.  He  told  him  that  he  had  long  wanted  to  talk  to  him 
about  his  melancholy  position.  He  could  no  longer  stand  his  daily 
ill  treatment,  and  had  decided  to  free  himself  as  best  he  could. 
Now  was  a  good  opportunity,  as  he  was  to  accompany  his  father  to 
Anspach,  whence  he  could  make  an  excursion  to  Stuttgart,  not  far 
from  Strasburg.  He  had  decided  to  fly  thither,  and  then  to  shelter 
for  six  months  in  Paris  and  then  to  go  to  England.  He  would  go 
to  France  first  to  take  up  his  residence  there,  as  if  he  went  direct  to 
England  the  King  his  father  would  suspect  that  his  Mother  was 
concerned  in  the  plan,  and  treat  her  cruelly.  The  Prince  Royal 
asked  Dickens  to  tell  me  of  his  intentions.  He  relied  entirely  on 
Your  Majesty  to  take  such  measures  as  he  would  find  best  to  save 
his  sister  from  ruin.  He  was  anxious  to  find  some  means  to  place 
her  in  safety  before  he  started  for  Anspach.  But  even  if  this  were 
not  possible  his  own  action  was  decided  on.  He  had  made  good 
arrangements  for  his  flight  and  nothing  was  wanting,  but  he  begged 
me  to  write  to  my  Court  to  ask  the  French  Court  to  shelter  him. 
That  is  his  wish  and  I  lay  it  before  Your  Majesty,  to  take  what 
measures  he  deems  best.  It  is  possible  that  the  affair  may  miscarry, 
for  the  Crown  Prince  is  so  closely  watched,  or  from  some  other  un- 
foreseen occurrence.  But  no  doubt  but  what  his  resolve  is  firm  and 
he  will  not  easily  be  frightened  from  throwing  off  this  yoke  under 
which  he  groans.  As  the  King  will  only  remain  a  short  time  in 
Berlin  after  his  return,  please  to  send  Dickens  back  as  soon  as  possible, 
that  the  Prince  may  learn  Your  Majesty's  views  before  he  goes  to 
Anspach." 

Hotham  lost  not  a  moment  in  sending  this  news.  He 
added  a  rumour,  current  in  the  camp,  that  efforts  were 
being  made  to  convert  the  Prince  to  Eoman  Catholicism, 
and  to  marry  him  to  an  Archduchess,  a  bolder  stroke 
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than   any   which    the    Imperial    faction   had   hitherto 
planned.     It  behoved  England  to  parry  it,  and  at  once. 

During  the  King's  absence  only  distorted  and  vague 
rumours  of  the  marriage  negotiations  had  filtered 
through  to  the  Queen's  apartments  at  Berlin.  Wilhel- 
mina's  imagination,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  further 
embroiders  on  them,  and  the  account  in  the  Memoirs  is 
untrustworthy.  The  Queen  had  recommenced  her 
receptions  at  Monbijou.  For  political  reasons  Hotham 
did  not  appear  and  Grumbkow  played  a  sorry  figure, 
"  pale  as  death,  as  if  he  was  excommunicated."  No  one 
spoke  to  him  except  the  Princess,  and  she,  in  spite  of 
the  Danish  minister's  expostulations,  who  said  Hotham 
would  be  annoyed.  But  Wilhelmina  haughtily  declared 
that,  at  present,  she  was  responsible  neither  to  Hotham 
nor  to  his  Court,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  despise 
even  a  fallen  enemy.  Who  knows  but  one  day  he  may 
be  in  the  ascendant  again  ?  Prophetic  words,  which 
Lowenohr  afterwards  remembered. 

On  the  King's  return  to  Berlin  Wilhelmina  found  her 
brother  more  in  despair  than  ever.  Dreading  her 
confidences  to  Ramen,  who  reported  everything  to 
Grumbkow,  Wilhelmina  lulled  her  mother's  fears  as 
much  as  possible.  But  Frederic's  moments  of  black 
despair,  his  outbursts  of  anger,  did  not  disguise  the 
situation  from  his  sister. 

Sir  Charles  found  Guy  Dickens  awaiting  him  at 
Berlin  with  three  important  papers.  .  The  first  was  the 
chilling  reply  of  King  George  to  his  nephew's 
announcement  that  he  intended  to  run  away  from  home. 
However  shiftily  England  was  behaving  about  the 
marriage  question,  it  is  evident  from  this  letter  that  she 
cannot  be  accused  of  encouraging  Frederic  in  his  hare- 
brained scheme,  or  of  influencing  him  to  an  overt  act  of 
disobedience,  both  as  a  son  and  as  a  Prussian  officer. 
Frederic  was  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience,  as  best  he 
was  able,  and  postpone  his  plan.  Translated  from  the 
clumsy  French  the  reply  runs  : — 
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"  Mr.  Guy  Dickens  can  give  the  Prince  the  strongest  assurances 
from  the  King  of  his  compassion  for  the  sad  state  in  which  he  finds 
himself,  and  of  His  Majesty's  sincere  wish  to  assist  all  he  can  in 
rescuing  him  from  it.  Mr.  Guy  Dickens  can  communicate  to  him 
at  the  same  time  the  instructions  given  to  M.  Hotham,  and  to  bring 
to  his  notice  that  it  had  been  hoped  that  His  Prussian  Majesty 
would  at  least  have  not  refused  to  explain  a  little  more  in  detail 
than  he  has  hitherto  done.  That,  in  awaiting  the  results  that  this 
negociation  may  have,  His  Majesty  is  of  opinion  that  the  Prince  will 
do  well  to  put  off  a  little  the  execution  of  his  proposed  design.  That 
the  situation  in  which  the  affairs  of  Europe  are  at  this  moment  do 
not  seem  suitable  for  the  execution  of  a  design  of  this  nature. 
That,  as  for  the  intention  to  which  the  Prince  bears  witness  of 
withdrawing  himself  to  France,  His  Majesty  believes  it  to  demand  a 
ripe  deliberation,  and  that  the  short  time  remaining  does  not  even 
permit  an  enquiry  into  the  views  of  the  Court  of  France  upon  the 
subject,  of  which  His  Majesty,  nevertheless,  would  consider  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  assured  before  being  able  to  advise  a 
Prince  who  is  so  dear  to  him  to  withdraw  into  that  country." 

The  new  instructions,  which  were  the  second  paper 
brought  by  Dickens,  commenced  by  saying  that,  as  the 
affair  was  of  the  "nicest  nature,"  Hotham  was  to  be 
very  cautious  in  what  he  said,  and  to  deliver  nothing  in 
writing.  A  paper  containing  the  gist  of  it  was 
appended,  to  "  refresh  your  memory."  Unsigned  and 
undated,  it  runs,  translated  : — 

"That  the  King  had  received  the  paper  delivered  to  M.  Hotham, 
of  June  10th  (N.S.),  but  that  His  Majesty  had  found  it  conceived 
in  rather  vague  terms,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  judge 
what  was  its  real  meaning.  That  His  Majesty  is  still  of  the  sincere 
intention,  and  making,  and  cementing  a  good  and  solid  union  between 
the  two  houses,  which  he  cannot  but  consider  as  very  important  for 
the  Public  Weal  and  particularly  for  the  Protestant  Religion. 
That,  if  His  Prussian  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  explain  himself 
to  M.  Hotham  with  a  little  more  precision  and  clearness  over  the 
above  mentioned  paper  and  particularly  over  the  last  passage,  M. 
Hotham  would  take  advantage  of  the  time  that  the  journey  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  Anspach  will  give  him  to  report  verbally  to  His 
Majesty,  and  as  these  sort  of  things  are  much  better,  and  more 
quickly  explained  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  letter  and  by  sending 
couriers,  he  hopes,  after  the  return  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  Berlin, 
fco  be  able  to  return  them  furnished  with  such  instructions  that  the 
present  negociation  may  lead  to  a  happy  conclusion." 
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All  mere  verbosity  and  explanations  of  explanation, 
merely  to  cover  the  final  assault. 

For  the  third  paper  which  Dickens  brought  with  him 
was  that  urgent  letter  of  Grumbkow's  which  Hotham  had 
asked  for  in  order  to  precipitate  his  downfall,  "  an 
original  letter  from  M.  Grumbkow  to  Reichenbach  that 
you  might  have  it  in  your  hands  and  make  use  of  it  on  a 
proper  occasion.  You  will  see  that  it  is  material  as 
owning  the  correspondence  and  appearing  solicitous  lest 
his  letters  should  not  have  been  destroyed.  I  send  you 
likewise  one  from  Reichenbach  to  Grumbkow  to  add  to 
your  former  collection." 

The  copy  of  this  momentous  letter,  the  presentation 
of  which  was  to  have  such  a  direful  effect  on  Frederic 
and  Wilhelmina's  fate,  lies  in  the  State  Paper  Office  in 
London.  With  it  is  enclosed  one  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  to  King  George,  sending  the  copy  and 
asking  if  the  original  shall  be  stopped  as  "It  seems  so 
material  as  acknowledging  all  ye  other  originals  and 
shews  such  an  apprehension  lest  they  should  have  been 
stopt." 

"  P.S. — Reichenbach  being  going  there  can  be  very 
little  inconvenience  in  stopping  the  correspondence." 

At  the  back  of  the  copy  is  scribbled :  "I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  letter  should  be  stopped  and  sent  to 
Hotham  by  first  express.  G.R." 

"May  20th,  1730. 

"  Je  vous  felicite  de  tout  mon  cceur  de  1'augmentation  de  gages 
de  mil  6cus  que  le  Roy  vous  a  accord^  avec  le  titre  de  Vice  President 
du  Consistorium,  et  j'espere  que  celle-cy  vous  trouvera  encor  a 
Londres  et  que  vous  debarqueras  en  bonne  sant  6. 

"  On  se  vante  icy  qu'on  a  des  origineaux  de  lettres  que  je  vous  ai 
ecrites  en  main.  Quoyque  je  ne  vous  ai  rien  6crit  que  de  fort 
innocent  je  ne  puis  croire  que  vous  les  ayies  gard6  puis  que  vous  m'aves 
souvent  mandu  que  vous  bruli6s  les  lettres  que  je  vous  ai  6crites,  pour 
les  bagatelles  que  vous  m'aves  6crites  que  les  ai  dabord  brulees  &  je 
dene  de  les  produire,  her  les  fiancailles  das  verlobniu  du  p.  de  bevern 
fils  ain6  du  p.  de  bevern  Feldmarshl  de  1'Empire  s'est  faite  au  chateau 
du  grand  contentement  du  Roy  <fe  de  toute  la  Famille  Royale,  il  y  a 
eu  bal  &  gd.  souper  je  suis  sans  reverse  tout  a  vous." 

(Not  signed.) 
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On  July  9th  Hotham  had  an  audience  of  the  King, 
and  at  the  eleventh  hour  divided  the  marriages,  asking 
only  for  the  delay  on  the  consummation  of  Frederic's  to 
be  shortened  and  the  Princess  to  be  definitely  chosen. 
The  King  told  G-rumbkow,  writes  the  latter  to 
Reichenbach,  "  that  the  King  of  England  would  consent 
to  the  single  marriage  if  the  King  would  shorten  the 
term  fixed  for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  Royal  and 
choose  at  the  present  time  a  Princess  of  England  which 
would  depend  upon  the  King.  The  King  gave  his  word 
that  he  would  rather  marry  his  son  to  an  English 
Princess  than  any  other,  and  the  one  most  suitable 
would  be  preferred.  The  marriage  should  take  place 
within  ten  years.  This  reply  was  given  in  writing  to 
Hotham,  who  seemed  content,  and  said  he  hoped  to 
return  with  instructions  to  finish  off  everything  satis- 
factorily." 

By  comparing  this  with  Frederic  William's  declaration 
of  May  12th,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  now  eliminated  all 
political  conditions,  adherence  to  the  Kaiser,  Julich- 
Berg,  etc.  What  more  could  Hotham  want  ? 

SeckendorfF  was  not  in  Berlin  at  the  time,  and 
Grumbkow  wrote  to  him  as  follows,  the  next 
day:— 

"  My  head  whirls,  and  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  writing  properly, 
as  I  have  just  come  from  the  King.  You  must  know  that  Hotham 
spoke  to  the  King  yesterday  on  parade.  He  was  very  coldly 
received,  and  at  four  o'clock  had  an  audience  which  lasted  half  an 
hour.  Le  lendemain  (the  10th  when  Grumbkow  was  writing) 
Hotham  was  up  with  the  King  and  Dickens,  just  returned  from 
England,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  came  out.  Borck  remained 
longer  with  the  King,  and  then  we  dined.  After  noon  I  went  up, 
and  the  King  told  me  that  Hotham  had  shown  him  a  letter  in  which 
I  libelled  King  George  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  he  became  so 
angry  about  it  that  he  threw  the  letter  down,  for  he  said  he 
wondered  people  were  not  tired  of  intriguing  against  me.  As 
regards  himself  he  felt  inclined  to  ask  for  satisfaction  for  the  opening 
his  letters,  and  breaking  faith.  At  that  rate  he  could  take  upon 
himself  to  plunder  the  letters  their  messengers  brought.  He  told 
Borck  to  speak  to  him  about  it,  and  I  was  to  speak  to  Borck  ;  which 
I  have  done  as  I  will  tell  you  later. 
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"The  King  added  that  Lowenohr,  the  Danish  minister,  had  talked 
to  him  for  one  hour  to  try  and  induce  him  to  make  friends  with  the 
Seville  allies.  They  offered  him  carte  blanche  ;  never  would  such  a 
grand  opportunity  occur  again.  But  he  refused  it  all.  Never  would 
he  separate  from  the  Kaiser  with  whom  he  was  quite  satisfied,  and 
if,  in  the  event  of  a  break,  Hanover  declined  to  send  her  Imperial 
contingent,  he  would  attack  her  and  compel  her  to  do  so.  Of  course 
I  commended  such  a  firm  attitude. 

"  The  King  went  on  that  Hotham  insisted  that  he  should  give  his 
word  as  to  his  son's  marriage  to  an  English  princess — he  should  have 
his  choice  and  also  to  shorten  the  delay  till  the  marriage  should  take 
place.  The  single  marriage  might  be  concluded  at  once.  Directly 
the  King  had  given  his  word  Hotham  would  start  for  England  next 
Sunday,  and  return  in  six  or  eight  weeks.  Borck  had  advised  him 
to  make  a  declaration  that  he  would  only  have  an  English  princess  for 
his  son,  and,  pour  se  defair  <}e  Hotham,  qu'il  y  avait'  consent." 

We  hear,  therefore,  from  the  King  himself,  via 
Grumbkow  to  Reichenbach  and  Seckendorff,  that  Hotham 
had  promised  immediate  completion  of  Wilhelmina's 
marriage  directly  he  received  the  King's  promise  with 
referepce  to  that  of  the  Prince  Royal,  and  this  without 
any  reference,  as  has  been  shown,  to  the  political  con- 
siderations on  which,  till  recently,  he  had  set  such  store. 
It  seemed  to  him,  doubtless,  of  such  advantage  for  his 
domestic  peace  to  conclude  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
which  he  had  always  desired,  that  he  would  make  no 
difficulties  about  Frederic's,  always  understood,  however, 
that  he  kept  the  fixing  of  the  date  for  the  latter  in  his 
own  hands. 

But  we  have  yet  another  version  of  the  King's  story. 
On  July  15th  he  started  to  visit  his  daughter  at  Anspach, 
en  route  for  a  tour  in  several  States  of  the  Empire  to  stir 
up  the  Imperial  Princes  on  the  Kaiser's  behalf.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Seckendorff,  and  made  a  detour  by 
Thuringia,  and  stayed  a  few  days  at  the  latter's  estate 
at  Meuselwitz.  Here  the  King,  finding  himself  alone 
with  his  friend,  poured  himself  out  confidentially.  These 
confidences  Seckendorff  not  only  reported  promptly  to 
Prince  Eugene,  but  also  enshrined  in  his  Journal 
Secret. 
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"  The  King  said  that  on  Sunday  last  Hotham  appeared  on  parade 
in  new  full-dress,  and  requested  an  audience.  He  told  the  King 
that  Dickens  would  take  charge  of  affairs  during  the  leave  which 
he,  Hotham,  had  permission  to  take  to  England.  From  his  attire 
the  King  imagined  he  had  come  to  make  a  formal  offer  for  the 
Princess's  hand,  and  so  told  him  to  step  up  into  the  ante-room  with 
Dickens.  When  the  parade  was  over  the  King  joined  them." 

It  should  here  be  noted  that  the  King  mixes  up  the 
two  audiences,  that  of  the  9th,  at  which  he  saw  Hotham 
alone,  and  that  of  the  10th,  when  Dickens  was  also 
present. 

"  Hotham  told  the  King  that  the  King  of  England  found  the 
recent  conclusion  come  to  with  regard  to  the  double  marriage  rather 
hard,  but  would,  at  once,  conclude  the  single  if  he,  the  King,  would 
but  shorten  the  delay  for  the  second,  and  make  himself  responsible 
that  the  Crown  Prince  should  marry  no  one  else. 

"  The  King  replied  that  he  liked  the  match,  but  would  not  let 
his  son  marry  till  he  was  older,  but  begged  Hotham  to  put  his 
proposals  in  writing,  that  he,  the  King,  might  give  him  a  decision 
in  writing. 

"  Hotham  begged  to  be  excused.  He  was  ordered  "  (as  we  know) 
"  only  to  speak,  but  he  begged  the  King  to  speak  for  himself  with- 
out delay,  that  he  might  return  to  England  and  bring  back  the 
reply.  He  then  presented  Captain  Dickens  and  the  latter's 
credentials. 

"  The  King  replied  that  the  offer  was  too  important  to  be  decided 
at  once,  and  as'  Hotham  was  ordered  not  to  give  anything  in 
writing,  Borck  should  give  him  a  verbal  answer  next  day.  He  was 
pleased  to  accept  Dickens,  and  civilities  passed  between  them. 

"  Then  Hotham  said  he  had  something  unpleasant  about  which  to 
inform  the  King.  The  King  of  England  felt  himself  obliged  to 
complain  of  the  "  impertinent  "  writing  of  General  Grumbkow,  and 
the  more  so  as  the  originals  of  the  letter,  copies  of  which  had  been 
shown  the  King,  were  now  to  hand  from  England. 

"  Herewith  Hotham  handed  the  King  the  letter. 

"  The  King  took  the  letter  from  Hotham's  hand  and  said  : — '  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  you  will  grow  tired  of  making  me  hate  my  faithful 
servants,'  and  went  on  that  he  hoped  the  story  of  the  intercepted 
letters  would  come  to  an  end,  the  more  so  as  he,  the  King,  had 
rather  cause  to  demand  an  apology  for  the  opening  of  his  servant's 
and  subject's  letters. 

" '  You  speak  of  the  double  weddings,  and  even  before  they  are 
arranged  try  to  make  me  hate  and  dismiss  those  who,  if  they  were 
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in  England,  would  be  respected  because  they  did  not  blindly  approve 
of  everything.' 

"  Finally,  with  many  hard  words,  which  he  could  not  recall,  but 
let  fall  in  his  anger,  he  at  last  went  so  far  that  he  threw  the  King  of 
England's  letter  at  Hotham's  feet,  turned  round  and  left  the  room, 
leaving  Hofcham  and  Dickens  standing." 

Having  now  had  the  version  of  the  King's  story  of 
this  momentous  interview,  let  us  see  what  the  other  two 
actors  said  about  it.  Hotham  wrote  officially  to  Lord 
Harrington  that  "though  the  conduct  of  His  Prussian 
Majesty  has  been  such  for  some  time  past,  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  at  anything  he  does,  it  is  nevertheless 
with  great  concern  that  I  have  now  to  acquaint  your 
Lordship  with  an  extravagancy  of  his  which  happened 
yesterday,  Monday,  10th  July,  1730." 

"  The  King  of  Prussia  had  appointed  me  to  be  with  him  about 
noon,  with  Captain  Guy  Dickens.  .  .  .  We  both  attended  His 
Prussian  Majesty,  and  I  presented  Captain  Guy  Dickens  to  him, 
who  delivered  his  credentials ;  after  which  the  King  talked  to  us  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  about  indifferent  matters.  Seeing  him  in  a 
very  good  humour  I  took  that  opportunity  of  telling  him,  '  that,  as 
General  Grumbkow  had  denied  his  having  held  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  Reichenbach,  or  having  written  the  letter  I  had  some 
time  ago  delivered  to  His  Majesty,  I  was  now  ordered  by  the  King, 
my  master,  to  put  into  his  hands  an  Original  Letter  of  General 
Grumbkow,  which  was  an  undeniable  proof  of  all  the  rest  and 
could  not  but  convince  His  Prussian  Majesty  of  the  truth  of  them.' 

"  He  took  the  letter  from  me,  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  seeing  it 
to  be  in  Grumbkow's  hand,  said  to  me  with  all  the  anger  imagin- 
able, '  Messieurs,  fai  assez  de  cea  c/wses-lft ' ;  threw  the  letter  upon 
the  ground  and  immediately  turning  his  back,  went  out  of  the  room 
and  shut  the  door  upon  us." 

The  Margravine  gives  a  sidelight  on  the  scene,  some- 
what exaggerated : — 

"  The  King  took  them  (the  letters)  with  a  furious  air,  threw  them 
at  M.  Hotham's  nose  and  raised  his  leg  as  if  to  give  him  a  kick. 
But  he  thought  better  of  it,  however,  and  went  out  of  the  room 
without  saying  a  word,  slamming  the  door  behind  him  with  violence. 
The  English  Minister  retired  as  furious  as  the  King." 
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All  through  the  events  of  these  weeks  the  Margravine 
is  unreliable.  The  kick  she  invents  in  order  to  throw 
upon  her  father  the  onus  of  breaking  off  her  marriage. 
She  misdates  both  audiences  of  Hotham,  and  precedes 
them  by  a  purely  fictitious  conversation  of  Seckendorff 
with  the  King,  forestalling  him  with  Hotham's  dis- 
closures. At  that  time  Seckeudorff  was  on  his  estate  in 
Thuringia.  There  is  a  letter  to  him  from  thence  to 
the  King,  dated  the  very  day  of  Hotham's  semi-final 
audience. 

Sir  Charles  concludes  : — 

"  Your  Lordship  will  easily  imagine  that  Captain  Guy  Dickens 
and  I  were  not  a  little  astonished  at  this  extraordinary  behaviour. 
I  took  up  the  letter  he  had  thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  returning 
home  immediately,  wrote  to  His  Prussian  Majesty,  of  which  a  copy 
is  here  enclosed." 


SIRE, 


To  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 


"It  is  with  the  liveliest  grief  that  I  find  myself  under  the 
necessity, — after  what  has  passed  to-day  at  the  audience  I  had  of 
your  Majesty,  where  I  neither  did  nor  said  anything  in  regard  to 
that  Letter  of  Monsieur  Grumbkow's  or  to  putting  it  into  your 
Majesty's  hands,  that  was  not  by  my  Master's  order, — it  is,  Sire, 
with  the  liveliest  grief  that  I  am  obliged  to  inform  your  Majesty  of 
the  necessity  there  lies  on  me  to  despatch  a  Courier  to  London  to 
apprise  the  King  my  Master  of  an  incident  so  surprising  as  the  one 
that  has  just  happened. 

"  For  which  reason  I  beg  your  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  cause 
the  necessary  Orders  for  Post-horses  to  be  furnished  me,  not  only 
for  the  said  Courier,  but  also  for  myself — since,  after  what  has 
happened,  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to  prolong  my  stay  here.  I  have 
the  honour  to  be 

"  Your  Majesty's  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

"  CHARLES  HOTHAM." 

"  About  two  hours  afterwards,  General  Borck  came  to  me,  and 
told  me  he  was  in  the  utmost  affliction  for  what  had  happened ;  and 
beseeched  me  to  have  a  little  patience,  and  that  he  hoped  means 
would  be  found  to  make  up  the  matter  to  me. 

"  Afterwards  he  communicated  to  me,  by  word  of  mouth,  the 
Answer  the  King  of  Prussia  had  given  to  the  last  Orders  I  had 
received  by  Captain  Guy  Dickens. 

"  I  told  him  that,  after  the  treatment  I  had  received  at  noon,  and 
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the  affront  put  upon  the  King,  my  Master's,  character,  I  could  no 
longer  receive  nor  charge  myself  with  anything  that  came  from  his 
Prussian  Majesty.  That  as  to  what  related  to  me,  personally,  it  was 
very  easily  made  up,  but  having  done  nothing  but  in  obedience  to  the 
King  my  Master's  orders,  it  belonged  to  him  only  to  judge  what 
satisfaction  was  due,  for  the  indignity  offered  to  his  character. 
Wherefore  I  did  not  look  upon  myself  as  authorised  to  listen  to  any 
expedients  till  I  knew  his  Majesty's  pleasure  upon  the  matter. 

"  In  the  evening,  General  Borck  wrote  a  letter  to  Captain  Guy 
Dickens  and  two  to  me,  the  copies  of  which  are  enclosed ;  the 
purport  of  them  was  to  desire  that  I  would  take  no  further  notice 
of  what  had  happened,  and  that  the  King  of  Prussia  desired  I 
would  come  and  dine  with  him  next  day.  The  answer  to  these 
letters  I  also  enclose  to  your  Lordship.  I  excused  myself  from 
dining  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  not  thinking  myself  at  liberty  to 
appear  any  more  at  Court  till  I  received  His  Majesty's  commands 
and  told  General  Borck  that  I  looked  upon  myself  as  indispensably 
obliged  to  acquaint  the  King  my  Master  with  everything  that  had 
passed,  it  being  to  no  purpose  to  think  of  concealing  it,  since  the 
thing  was  already  become  public,  and  all  the  Courts  of  Europe  shall 
be  informed  by  this  post. 

"  This,  my  Lord,  is  the  true  state  of  this  unaccountable  accident. 
You  will  see,  by  General  Borck 's  Letter,  that  the  King  of  Prussia, 
being  now  returned  to  his  senses,  is  himself  convinced  of  the 
extravagancy  of  this  proceeding,  and  was  very  desirous  of  having 
it  concealed — which  was  impossible,  for  the  whole  Town  knew  it  an 
hour  after  it  happened. 

"  As  to  my  own  part  I  am  not  a  little  concerned  at  this  unfor- 
tunate incident.  As  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  this  fit  of  madness 
in  the  King  of  Prussia,  there  was  no  guarding  against  it." 

From  the  King's  account  we  see  that  there  were  two 
audiences  in  two  days,  Sunday,  July  9th,  and  Monday, 
July  1  Oth,  only  he  does  not  differentiate  between  them. 
But  it  should  be  noticed  that  Hotham,  in  his  report,  is 
entirely  silent  about  the  first,  and  makes  no  mention 
that  he  re- opened  the  marriage  question  and  split  it.  He 
only  reports  the  presenting  of  Dickens,  the  showing  the 
King  the  letter,  and  the  subsequent  scene.  Yet,  after 
the  audience  of  July  9th,  the  King  must  have  expected 
a  precise  offer  for  Wilhelmina's  hand.  But  Hotham's 
only  allusion  to  business  is  that  Borck  communicated  to 
him  the  King's  answer  to  the  last  orders  he  had  received 
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by  Captain  Guy  Dickens,  and  he  replied  that  he  could 
no  longer  receive  or  treat  with  anything  from  His 
Prussian  Majesty.  The  "  last  orders  "  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  mere  verbose  rigmarole  begging  that  the  King  of 
Prussia  would  once  more  explain  himself,  and  allow 
Hotham  to  return  with  the  explanation. 

Knowing  the  state  into  which  the  King  had  worked 
himself  up,  one  can  well  imagine  that  it  was  with 
reference  to  the  last  clause  that  the  Prussian  Majesty  sent 
a  reply.  Says  Grumbkow,  putting  it  mildly,  "  The 
King  was  inclined  to  let  him  go." 

But  if  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  envoy  omits  all 
mention  of  the  promise  he  gave  with  reference  to  the 
single  marriage — the  ostensible  object  of  his  mission — 
and  of  the  return  declaration  in  writing  given  by  the 
King,  equally  suspicious  is  the  suppression  of  the 
righteous  wrath  to  which  Frederic  William  gave  free 
vent,  on  his  own  showing,  ere  he  threw  down  the  letter. 
Hotham  makes  no  allusion  to  the  return  cuts  which  the 
King  aimed  at  him  with  reference  to  the  intercepting  of 
the  letters  with  which  the  envoy  had  so  coolly  acquainted 
him.  The  King  faced  round  on  Hotham  by  a  very 
obvious  suggestion  that  it  was  really  he  who  had  to 
demand  satisfaction  on  behalf  of  his  servants  by  using 
the  right  of  retaliation.  This  sounded  fair  enough,  but 
Hotham,  as  we  know,  was  aware  that  that  right  had 
already  been  exercised. 

Hotham's  report  gives  a  wrong  impression  of  the 
King's  outburst  by  noting  that  the  envoy  only  used 
Grumbkow's  letter  to  stultify  the  denial  with  which  that 
worthy  had  hitherto  met  the  copies  and  extracts  adduced 
against  him.  But  what  Hotham  really  demanded  was 
satisfaction  for  Grumbkow's  libels  on  the  King  of 
England  and  Prince  of  Wales,  as  proved  by  the  letters. 
Another  discrepancy  between  the  two  stories  is  the 
omission  by  the  King  of  his  remark  reported  by 
Hotham  after  throwing  down  the  letter  :  "<Tai  assez  de 
ces  choses  Id  ! "  He  says  he  merely  told  the  Englishman, 
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forcibly  no  doubt — for  it  was  Frederic  William  speaking 
—what  he  thought  of  their  action,  and  working  himself 
up  into  one  of  his  rages,  flung  the  letter  at  their  feet. 

Now  as  to  what  happened  after  the  explosion.  For 
one  account  of  this  we  must  go  back  to  Grumbkow's 
letter  to  the  absent  Seckendorff. 

"  The  King  got  on  his  horse  and  went  for  a  ride,  and  T  went 
to  Borck,  who  told  me  a  long  story.  He  is  very  puffed  up  with 
the  King's  confidence,  and  is  much  in  favour  of  the  English  alliance, 
though  against  the  Crown  Prince's  marriage.  Borck  went  to  draw 
up  his  report,  but  presently  returned  to  tell  me  that  Hotham  con- 
sidered his  honour  affronted,  and  demanded  post-horses  for  his 
immediate  departure.  The  King  had  thrown  down  the  letter  and 
left  him  standing. 

"  The  King  was  inclined  to  let  him  go,  but  Borck  begged  for  less 
haste,  and  implored  me  not  to  egg  on  the  King,  as  I  could  protect 
myself.  But,  unfortunately,  Borck  had  very  naively  brought  for- 
ward some  parts  of  my  letters,  which  prevented  me  from  acting  with 
much  decision.  Finally  it  was  arranged  that  Hotham  should  be 
asked  to  dine,  and  I  hope  to  hear  how  he  received  the  invitation." 

A  light  on  Hotham's  action  is  shown  by  a  further 
letter  of  Grumbkow  to  Seckendorff  : — 

"When  I  came  in  from  Parade,  Borck  told  me  that  Hotham 
declined  to  dine,  that  the  other  foreign  ministers  advised  him  not  to 
do  so.  Delighted,  I  questioned  the  Danish  Minister,  who  denied 
giving  any  advice,  but,  blama  hautement  Hotham  comme  (Tune 
irregularite  brutalite  et  impudence." 

If,  as  Hotham  said,  the  incident  was  the  talk  of  the 
town,  it  must  have  leaked  out  through  him  and 
Dickens,  For  the  King  only  told  Borck  and  Grumb- 
kow in  confidence,  and  they  were  not  likely  to  chatter. 
Hotham  must  have  told  the  foreign  ministers  himself, 
and  by  not  mentioning  that  he  had  made  the  affair 
public,  and  by  omitting  any  mention  of  the  dinner 
invitation,  he  concealed  the  fact  that  he  had  purposely 
brought  about  a  breach  which  could  quite  well  have 
been  avoided,  and  in  so  doing  put  the  King  in  the 
light  of  the  apologiser  and  himself  in  that  of  the 
offended  party.  Also,  by  keeping  silence  on  another 
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point — the  refusal  of  any  apology  till  he  had  received 
instructions — Hotham  put  the  King  in  a  humiliating 
position  which  could  only  widen  the  rift. 

In  his  report  to  London  Hotham  omitted  any 
mention  of  the  King's  apology.  Only  more  than  a 
month  later  did  the  British  Government  hear  of  it 
through  Degenfeld.  Five  days  later  Grumbkow, 
writing  to  Reichenbach,  says  Hotham  never  got  the 
invitation,  which  Grumbkow  knew  was  a  lie.  He 
probably  purposely  wrote  so  to  Reichenbach  to  stir  up 
more  trouble  in  London  over  the  affair. 

The  King  at  dinner,  the  day  of  the  explosion,  gave  a 
very  different  account  of  his  action  to  that  of  which  he 
unburdened  himself  subsequently  to  Seckendorff. 
Grumbkow,  who  was  dining,  says :  "  He  asked  us 
what  about  Hotham,  and  said  he  wished  to  leave. 
Then  Lowenohr  told  the  King  what  had  passed  between 
himself  and  Hotham,  and  criticised  Hotham  accord- 
ingly. The  King  remarked  that  there  must  be  reasons 
for  this  behaviour,  that  those  people,  the  English,  had 
their  knife  into  him,  and  we  must  find  out  on  what 
grounds.  If  he  had  thrown  the  King  of  England's 
letter  of  credit  to  the  ground,  or  Grumbkow's  letter  at 
Hotham's  nose,  there  might  have  been  cause  for  com- 
plaint. But  his  own  subject's  letter  !  What  did  that 
matter  to  him,  the  King  ?  " 

"  '  I  only  said  '  Ei !  I  thought  this  affair  at  an  end  ! '  And,  then 
I  left  him  standing. 

"  '  I  don't  know  what  these  people  want  with  me  !  Who  gave 
them  the  right  to  open  my  letters,  and  those  of  my  subjects  ?  If 
this  goes  on  I  shall  intercept  their  couriers  and  take  away  their 
boxes.  These  people  want  to  arrange  a  marriage  and  rule  me ;  they 
dictate  to  me  beforehand ;  what  will  they  do  afterwards  ?  They  want 
to  make  me  break  with  my  friends,  and  that's  a  nice  way  to  do  it. 
Do  I  mix  myself  up  with  their  Walpole  and  their  Harrington  ?  If 
I  give  way  to  them  over  the  dismissal  of  one  minister  the  others 
will  depend  on  them,  and  only  act  at  the  beck  and  nod  of  the  King 
of  England.  Once  and  for  all  I  will  keep  Grumbkow  and  all  those 
who  serve  me  !  ' 

"  And  much  more  in  the  same  strain.     Lb'wenohr  asked  Borck 
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what  Hotham  wanted.  Borck  said  he  waited  to  be  asked  by  the 
King  to  come  and  see  him,  to  be  spoken  to  civilly,  and  to  give  him 
my  letter  for  him  to  stick  in  his  pocket,  and  say  he  would  have  the 
matter  gone  into. 

"  The  King  replied  that  that  appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  an 
apology,  and  that  he  had  done  enough  already  in  sending  Borck  to 
ask  him  to  dine.  We  went  to  table  and  on  but  excessivement." 

The  King  told  Seckendorff  privately  at  Meuselwitz 
that  shortly  after  three  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the 
explosion,  when  he  had  found  a  note  from  Hotham  on 
his  table  demanding  post-horses  to  depart,  Borck  came 
to  him  with  a  letter  from  Dickens,  suggesting  a  clear- 
ing up  of  the  misunderstanding,  by  a  personal  promise 
to  Hotham  to  investigate  the  letter,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  give  satisfaction.  Borck  advised  acquiescence,  but 
the  King  quite  declined  to  lower  himself  to  such  a 
humiliation,  and  only  after  much  persuasion  did  he 
allow  the  dinner  invitation  to  be  sent.  But  Hotham 
did  not  appear,  and  left  without  seeing  the  King  again. 
The  worried  King's  confidence  to  Seckendorff  ended 
with  his  begging  the  latter  to  ask  Prince  Eugene's 
advice  on  the  matter. 

Apart  from  Frederic  William's  want  of  self-control, 
it  was  unfortunate  that  he  had  no  ability  or  experience 
in  dealing  with  diplomatists  in  their  own  language, 
and  therefore  it  was  so  dangerous,  as  Borck  had  said, 
for  him  to  negotiate  with  Hotham  tete-a-tete. 

The  first  news  of  this  untoward  incident  came  to 
Wilhelmina,  so  unfortunately  affected  by  it,  through  a 
note  from  Hotham  to  Fraulein  von  Billow.  The  Mar- 
gravine describes  how  that  if  the  Queen  was  distressed, 
the  King  was  seized  "  with  poignant  remorse  for  his 
faux  pas.  In  despair  over  the  result  of  his  fit  of 
temper,  he  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  and 
Danish  Ministers,  sending  by  them  excuses  to  Hotham, 
and  offering  to  do  his  utmost  to  satisfy  him  if  he 
would  reconsider  his  departure.  The  whole  day,  she 
says,  passed  in  goings  and  comings,  and  when  M. 
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Hotham  remained  inexorable,  the  King  gave  vent  to  his 
anger  on  the  Queen." 

" '  The  negociation  is  broken  off,'  he  said  to  her  mockingly,  and  he 
had  resolved  to  make  me  Co-ad jutress  Abbess  of  Herford.  He  wrote 
immediately  to  the  Abbess,  the  Margravine  of  Schwedt,  who,  as 
can  well  be  believed,  was  only  too  willing.  But  I  think  it  was  only 
a  ruse  of  the  King  to  induce  the  Queen  to  try  and  persuade  Hotham." 

This  account  hardly  tallies  with  the  King's  version 
of  his  stiff-neckedness. 

At  the  instance  of  Lowenohr,  Frederic  sent  a  note  to 
Hotham  by  Katte. 

"  MONSIEUR, 

"  Having  learnt  from  M.  Leuvener  the  latest  intentions  of  the 
King  my  father,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  accede  to  his  wishes. 
Think,  Monsieur,  that  my  happiness  and  that  of  my  sister  depend 
on  the  decision  that  you  make,  and  that  your  reply  will  mean  the 
union  or  dis-union  of  the  two  houses.  I  natter  myself  it  will  be 
favourable,  and  that  you  will  heed  to  my  entreaties.  I  shall  never 
forget  such  a  service,  which  I  shall  recognise  all  my  life  by  the  most 
perfect  esteem,  etc. 

"  FREDERIC." 
Hotham's  reply  ran  : — 

"  MONSEIGNEUR, 

"  M.  de  Katte  has  just  given  me  your  Royal  Highness'  letter. 
I  am  filled  with  gratitude  at  the  confidence  which  it  shows  in  me. 
If  only  my  own  case  was  concerned,  I  would  attempt  even  the  im- 
possible to  prove  to  you  my  respect  by  my  deference  to  your  orders, 
but  as  the  affront  that  I  have  just  received  touches  the  King  my 
Master,  I  cannot  yield  to  your  Royal  Highness'  wishes.  I  will  try 
and  give  the  best  turn  to  this  affair  that  I  can,  and  though  it 
interrupts  the  negociations,  I  yet  hope  it  will  not  break  them  off 
entirely." 

A  thunderclap,  this  letter,  for  poor  Wilhelmina ! 
Though  no  more  inclined  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  a 
husband  than  to  Schwedt  or  Weissenfels,  yet  England 
offered  a  haven  of  refuge  compared  with  the  stormy 
home  at  Berlin.  Frederic  appeared  embittered  and 
defiant.  With  a  toss  of  his  head  he  told  her  he  had  had 
enough  of  the  English  machinations,  that  she  had  better 
become  an  Abbess,  but,  as  for  himself,  he  would  not  put 
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up  with  anything  more,  and  despite  her  prayers  and 
entreaties,  would  now  look  out  for  himself. 

Wilhelmina  was  pierced  to  the  heart  by  his  attitude. 
Katte's  influence  and  the  bad  life  he  was  leading  seemed 
to  have  stifled  all  his  good  feelings.  In  vain  she  tried 
to  reason  with  him.  His  contemptuous  replies  nettled 
her,  and  she  said  stinging  things  to  him,  which  evoked 
worse.  They  parted  thus.  But  the  Prince  was  to  start 
very  early  the  following  morning,  and  Wilhelmina  could 
not  bear  the  idea  that  the  sun  should  go  down  upon 
their  wrath.  When  they  met  again  in  the  family  circle 
in  the  evening  Wilhelmina  affectionately  endeavoured 
to  wring  from  him  a  promise  not  to  do  anything 
irrevocable.  She  had  but  partially  succeeded  when  the 
King  was  heard  approaching.  There  was  only  time  for 
an  embrace  and  a  whisper  from  Frederic  that  he  would 
come  and  see  her  in  her  room. 

Wilhelmina's  hope  revived,  but  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  In  vain  she  awaited  him.  About 
midnight,  instead  of  Frederic,  came  only  affectionate 
messages  by  Gummersbach,  the  valet  who  had  been  with 
him  since  his  infancy.  Gummersbach's  fidelity  was 
unimpeachable,  but  unfortunately,  though  they  were 
not  aware  of  it  at  the  time,  his  wife  was  a  spy  of 
Ramen's. 

Frederic  was  right ;  Hotham  did  indeed  hold  his  fate 
and  Wilhelmina's  in  his  grasp.  One  word  sent  by 
Dickens  would  have  solved  all  difficulties,  or,  at  least, 
have  induced  Frederic  to  hold  his  hand.  But  Hotham 
departed,  inexorable,  shaking  the  dust  of  Berlin  off  his 
feet.  Stopping  at  the  Hague,  where  was  his  brother-in- 
law  Chesterfield,  he  made  a  stir.  Arriving  in  London 
he  made  more.  But  he  omitted  any  mention  of  the 
dinner  invitation  olive  branch.  Walpole  "  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  Hotham's  conduct,"  but  upheld  him 
because  of  the  King's  honour  and  of  Hotham's  family 
influence  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  envoy 
survived  his  abortive  mission  but  seven  years. 
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Sir  Charles's  action  resolves  itself  into  this.  In  his 
semi-final  audience,  July  9th,  he  deliberately  went 
against  his  orders  of  June  20th,  and,  meeting  the  King 
half  way,  split  the  marriages.  But  he  did  not  do  so  in 
order  to  secure  them.  The  King,  waiving  all  political 
conditions,  agreed  on  all  points,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
Hotham  should  return  to  England  to  settle  formalities. 
The  single  marriage  was  secured.  Hotham's  motive, 
however,  was  to  mollify  the  King  for  the  final  attack  on 
Grumbkow  which  he  intended  to  deliver  next  day. 
Having  the  main  object  of  his  mission  in  view,  he 
thought  himself  justified  in  disregarding  his  instructions. 
But,  when  the  assault  had  failed,  and  failed  utterly,  he 
thought  that,  without  fear  of  punishment,  he  could 
burke  all  that  had  been  settled,  for  he  himself  set  no 
store  by  the  marriages,  nor  did  London,  in  comparison 
with  the  main  objective. 

So,  reporting  neither  the  audience  of  the  9th,  nor  the 
dinner  invitation  which  might  have  healed  the  breach  of 
the  10th,  and  brought  matters  back  to  the  footing  of 
the  9th,  he  threw  to  the  winds  not  only  Frederic's 
marriage,  which  was  as  good  as  settled,  but  also 
Wilhelmina's,  which  was  absolutely  agreed  upon. 

As  he  had  mentioned  Borck's  verbal  reply,  he  ought, 
at  least,  to  have  put  it  on  paper,  or  added  a  postscript. 
But  no.  The  English  Court  learnt  nothing  of  the 
definite  settlement  of  a  question  which  had  been  pending 
for  years,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons,  that  they  did  not 
wish  to  learn  anything.  All  along  the  marriages  had 
served  only  as  a  pretext. 

The  splitting  the  marriages  had  been  merely  a 
gambler's  last  throw.  Sir  Charles's  final  attempt  to  win 
over  the  King  through  the  latter's  favourite  project  of 
his  daughter's  marriage  had  but  shown  him  how 
impregnably  Grumbkow  was  fixed  in  his  master's 
confidence.  Out  of  spite,  temper,  or  despair,  Hotham 
behaved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  about  a  rupture  in 
the  negotiations.  He  burnt  his  ships.  In  a  masterly, 
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but  not  too  honourable  a  manner,  he  put  Frederic 
William,  the  injured  party  over  the  stolen  letters,  in  the 
wrong,  and  himself,  as  the  insulted  party,  in  the  right. 
Yet,  after  all,  had  England  been  sincerely  anxious  for 
the  marriages  this  personal  quarrel  on  the  10th  need 
not  have  affected  the  engagement  concerning  Wilhel- 
mina's  entered  into  the  day  before.  But  Hotham 
considered  it  cancelled.  He  left  no  instructions  with 
Dickens  about  it,  nor  did  Dickens  receive  any  from 
London.  Directly  Grumbkow's  removal  proves  im- 
practicable Wilhelmina's  English  marriage  scheme  is 
relegated  for  ever  into  limbo. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  CATASTROPHE 

Frederic  William  visits  Baireuth. — Evil  omens. — A  doomed  man. — 
How  the  news  was  received  at  Berlin. — The  fatal  despatch 
box. — A  sister's  devotion. — A  terrible  home-coming. — A  Royal 
homicidal  maniac. — A  last  look. 

ON  the  15th  July  Frederic  William  started  on  his 
tour  in  the  southern  States  of  the  Empire.  His  object 
was  both  political  and  patriotic.  He  wished,  in  his  char- 
acter of  elder  son  of  the  Empire,  to  confirm  the  smaller 
Imperial  princes  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Kaiser. 

On  July  9th  the  King  had  written  to  Seckendorff 
at  Meuselwitz  giving  the  itinerary  of  his  tour.  He 
would  spend  two  days  with  the  Count  at  his  Schloss, 
and  then  between  Judenbach  and  Erlangen  "  would 
speak  with  the  Margrave  of  Baireuth,  but  not  eat." 
But  the  portentous  interview  with  Hotham  the  following 
day  had  upset  all  his  plans.  All  was  up  now  with  the 
English  match,  and  the  King  was  "  raging."  He  remem- 
bered the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Baireuth,  and  unknown, 
doubtless,  to  his  daughter,  who  makes  no  mention  of  the 
visit,  tore  off,  out  of  his  way,  to  Baireuth  to  arrange 
that  marriage. 

The  Margrave  met  him  ceremoniously  at  Bindlach 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  out  of  Baireuth,  with 
the  ancient  state  coach  he  had  inherited  from  his  prede- 
cessors. The  roads  were  so  bad  that  the  servants  had 
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some  difficulty  in  holding  the  crazy  old  vehicle  upright. 
This  annoyed  the  "raging"  monarch  very  much,  who 
kept  on  shouting  through  his  nose,  as  was  his  wont 
when  stirred : 

"  Donner  und  Wetter !  Bring  fire  and  burn  up  this 
knacker's  cart." 

His  explicatives  rang  loudly  above  a  violent  thunder- 
storm and  deluges  of  rain.  By  his  side  sat  his  quiet, 
religiously-minded  cousin,  the  Margrave,  with  his  hands 
meekly  folded. 

On  reaching  Baireuth  he  behaved  exactly  as  if  he 
were  at  home.  Daily  he  inspected  the  guard  and 
"  several  times  hit  some  canting  hypocrite  who  did  not 
carry  himself  as  upright  as  a  dart  over  the  shins  with 
the  cane  he  always  carried,  so  that  he  drew  blood, 
whereat  the  good-natured  Margrave  sighed  furtively." 

Especially  pleased  was  the  Prussian  King  with  the 
well-mounted,  well-turned-out  Hussar  squadron,  enrolled 
by  the  late  Margrave,  George  William.  He  decided  to 
embody  a  similar  regiment  in  Berlin,  which  became 
eventually  the  famous  Ziethen  Hussars.  The  Margrave 
presented  him  with  several  of  the  tallest  young  fellows 
he  could  find  for  his  Giant  Grenadiers,  and  allowed  him 
to  recruit  for  that  regiment. 

The  King's  behaviour  in  Baireuth  created  immense 
astonishment.  He  said  straight  out  what  he  thought. 
One  day,  at  table,  he  remarked  to  the  Margrave  :  "I 
hear,  Herr  cousin,  that  your  nobles  give  you  a  lot  of 
worry.  If  a  scoundrel  bothers  me,  I  pay  my  hangman 
ten  thalers,  and  the  law-suit  is  ended  ! " 

A  Privy  Councillor's  wife,  who  opened  the  window 
and  looked  out  at  him  as  he  rode  down  the  street  he 
recommended  in  opprobrious  terms  to  go  back  to  her 
spinning  wheel. 

He  stayed  part  of  the  time  at  the  Ermitage,  George 
Wilhelm's  grotto-like  summer  residence  on  the  wooded 
hill  above  the  river,  about  three  miles  out  of  the  town. 
While  walking  in  the  bosky  grounds,  in  his  usual  atti- 
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tude,  his  hands  clasped  under  his  coat  tails,  he  was 
approached  by  a  poor  copying  clerk,  who  wished  to 
present  a  petition  about  a  law-suit  pending  in  Branden- 
burg. Unable  to  reach  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  the 
suppliant  seized  the  flaps  of  his  long  waistcoat.  The 
King,  thinking  that  he  was  about  to  steal  his  watch, 
shouted  :  "  Thief !  Thief !  Guard,  turn  out ! " 

Everyone  rushed  out.  The  mistake  was  discovered, 
but  it  was  in  vain  to  try  and  appease  the  angry  monarch. 
The  wretched  clerk  had  to  stay  in  the  lock-up  during 
the  remainder  of  the  royal  visit,  but  his  kind  Margrave 
had  him  carefully  provided  with  food  from  his  own 
table.  Little  incidents  like  this  are  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  pitch  to  which  the  eccentric  irritability  of 
Frederic  William  had  risen  during  these  days,  a  mood 
which  had  much  to  say  to  the  sinister  events  about  to 
happen. 

The  King  and  his  host  were  in  some  ways  congenial 
spirits.  Both  were  religious,  moral  men,  and  both 
carried  economy  to  the  extent  of  stinginess.  The  great 
aim  of  the  Margrave's  life  was  to  pay  off  the  debts  and 
mortgages  caused  by  his  predecessor's  expensive  court 
his  dissipations,  and  extravagant  building. 

The  object  of  his  visit  Frederic  William  announced 
in  his  usual  "  blunt,  sharp,  and  to  the  point "  manner. 

"  Herr  cousin,  why  is  your  eldest  son  so  long  at  the 
University  ?  Make  him  come  home,  and  I  will  give 
him  my  eldest  daughter  to  wife." 

The  Hereditary  Prince  was  duly  apprised,  and  when, 
after  a  long  interval,  the  formal  offer  was  made,  did 
not,  it  is  needless  to  say,  delay  his  coming. 

Immediately  upon  her  husband's  departure  the 
Queen,  as  usual,  amused  herself  by  holding  receptions 
four  times  a  week.  During  the  hot  summer  weather 
the  parties  at  the  little  palace  of  Monbijou,  with  its 
many  long  windows  opening  out  on  to  the  lawns  and 
the  gardens  overlooking  the  Spree,  must  have  been 
delightful.  Among  those  who  came  to  pay  their 
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respects  was  Lieutenant  von  Katte.  Wilhelmina  was 
delighted  to  see  his  swarthy  beetle  brow  among  the 
guests.  As  long  as  the  fidus  Achates  was  in  Berlin 
her  brother  would  not  take  flight.  Von  Katte  found  an 
opportunity  to  tell  her  privately  that  he  was  sending  a 
courier  to  Frederic,  and  to  ask  if  she  would  like  to  add 
a  letter.  Wilhelmina  proudly  resisted  his  persuasion, 
to  use  such  underground  and  dangerous  a  channel,  and 
felt  anxious  as  to  what  this  step  might  portend.  A  few 
days  later  she  heard  through  Fraulein  von  Billow  that 
Katte  was  not  only  spreading  abroad  Frederic's  projects, 
but  also  exhibiting  with  much  pride  a  snuff-box  with 
his  miniature  and  that  of  Wilhelmina  on  it.  The  Queen 
indignantly  sent  to  demand  its  return.  Katte  protested 
that  it  was  only  a  copy  he  had  executed  himself  of 
an  original  Frederic  had  given  him  to  keep,  and  further 
assured  the  Queen  that  he  was  using  all  his  influence  to 
turn  Frederic  from  his  foolhardy  project.  The  Queen, 
easily  persuaded,  was  lulled  into  security,  but  was  so 
annoyed  about  the  portrait  that  neither  she  nor  Wilhel- 
mina spoke  to  Katte  any  more. 

Other  straws  showed  which  way  the  wind  blew. 
On  the  fateful  evening  of  August  llth  Grumbkow, 
radiant  now  that  Hotham  had  departed,  came  to  pay 
his  respects.  Wilhelmina,  a  prey  to  a  depression  she 
could  not  account  for,  having  finished  her  hand  at  cards, 
had  fled  to  a  seat  at  the  far  end  of  the  garden. 
Thither  the  chamberlain  followed  her.  He  was  in  a 
very  devout  frame  of  mind,  for  next  Sunday  was 
Communion  Sunday  for  the  Eoyal  Family  and  Court, 
and  Jablowski,  the  King's  chaplain,  had  evidently  been 
painting  them  a  "  lovely  picture  of  hell."  He  began 
with  a  long  moral  discourse  which  seemed  to  Wilhelmina 
as  if  the  devil  was  quoting  Scripture.  Then  he  passed 
to  mysterious  hints — the  Crown  Prince  should  submit 
to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  such  a  great  and  good  King, 
etc.  Wilhelmina  rose  and  began  to  walk  towards 
the  house,  but  Grumbkow  would  not  be  shaken  off. 
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Would  she  not  use  her  influence  with  the  charming, 
but  ill-advised  Prince  ?  Wilhelmina  fenced  cautiously 
till,  to  her  great  relief,  some  ladies  came  and  joined 
them,  and  broke  up  the  embarrassing  t&e-a-tSte. 

In  the  evening  came  mysterious  portents.  As  the 
Queen  sat  at  her  toilet  table  taking  down  her  hair, 
suddenly  came  the  sound  of  a  fearful  crash  in  the 
adjoining  boudoir,  devoted  to  valuable  china.  Fraulein 
von  Billow  ran  to  see  what  had  happened,  and  found 
everything  intact.  Twice  was  the  crash  repeated,  and 
then  it  was  followed  by  strange  sounds  in  the  passage 
leading  to  the  King's  rooms.  The  Queen,  who  never 
lacked  courage,  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter ; 
Ramen,  the  coward,  fled.  Directly  the  Queen  opened 
the  door  there  came  a  fearful  groaning  and  screaming 
which  made  them  all  tremble.  She  went  down  the 
passage.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen,  but  the  sentries,  who 
had  heard  the  same  sounds,  were  half  dead  with  fright. 

A  few  evenings  later  there  was  a  concert  at 
Monbijou.  All  the  amateurs  in  Berlin  were  invited, 
and  Katte  never  failed.  For  a  while  Wilhelmina  played 
accompaniments  on  the  harpsichord.  Then  she  passed 
to  an  adjoining  room,  and  Katte  followed  her.  For  the 
love  of  God,  would  she  listen  to  him  for  a  moment  on 
her  brother's  behalf?  He  was  in  despair  at  having 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Queen  and  her  Royal 
Highness  ;  he  protested  that  the  accusations  that  he 
was  abetting  the  Prince's  flight  were  false ;  he  had 
declined  to  go  with  him ;  that  the  Prince  would  take 
no  step  without  him  he  was  ready  to  swear  by  his 
head. 

"  I  see  it  already  shaking  on  your  shoulders,"  replied 
the  Princess,  very  severely,  "  and  if  you  do  not  alter 
your  conduct  I  may  possibly  see  it  at  your  feet "  ;  and 
she  proceeded  to  upbraid  him  for  blabbing  about  the 
Prince's  confidences,  and  also  for  keeping  the  portrait. 

Again  von  Katte  protested  he  had  betrayed  nothing, 
but  as  to  the  portrait — "  I  confess  to  you,  Madame,  I 
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would  rather  die  than  give  it  up  !  I  have  enemies,  am 
calumniated,  but  as  far  as  possible  I  will  hold  back  the 
Prince,  though  in  good  truth  the  latter  would  not  risk 
much  did  he  escape.  The  heir  to  the  Crown,  who  could 
touch  him  ? " 

"  Indeed,"  exclaimed  the  Princess,  "  you  are  playing 
for  a  big  stake,  Monsieur,  and  I  much  fear  that  I  shall 
be  too  true  a  prophet ! " 

"  If  I  lose  my  head,"  replied  von  Katte,  "  it  will  be 
in  a  splendid  cause.  But  the  Prince  will  never  abandon 
me ! "' 

But  Wilhelmina  fled  ere  he  had  time  to  say  more. 
She  never  spoke  to  him  again,  but  was  far  from  thinking 
how  soon  her  predictions  would  be  verified. 

August  15th  was  the  King's  birthday.  The  reception 
held  by  the  Queen  was  very  full.  Grumbkow,  having 
thrown  off  his  seriousness,  was  as  witty  and  amusing  as 
usual,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  Wilhelmina. 
As  she  turned  to  leave  him  he  suddenly  remarked  in 
an  impressive  manner,  which  struck  her  greatly  :  "You 
will  see,  Madame,  how  attached  I  am  to  you,  and  your 
devoted  servant." 

Then  Fraulein  von  Billow  came  up,  and  the  pair  had 
their  usual  spar,  for  von  Billow  would  always  fight  with 
the  General,  despite  Wilhelmina's  advice  to  her  to 
"  follow  the  example  of  the  Red  Indians,  who  worship 
the  devil  that  he  may  do  them  no  harm."  The 
conversation  ended  with  his  repeating  the  mysterious 
remarks  he  had  made  to  the  Princess.  It  appeared  to 
her  to  contain  some  hidden  warning,  and  she  became 
anxious. 

The  next  evening  the  Queen  gave  her  daughter 
surprise — a  ball  at  Monbijou  in  the  King's  honour. 
The  dining-room  was  decorated  with  mottoes  and 
lamplets,  and  the  table  arranged  as  a  flower-bed. 
Under  each  napkin  was  found  a  present,  and  everyone 
was  very  cheery,  excepting  the  two  gouvernantes,  von 
Kamecke,  and  von  Sonnsfeld,  the  Countess  von  Fink, 
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and  von  Billow,  who  seemed  very  depressed  and  gave 
out  that  they  were  ill." 

After  supper,  more  dancing.  It  was  a  long  time 
since  Wilhelmina  had  danced,  and  she  was  enjoying 
herself  hugely  when,  more  than  once,  von  Billow  came 
up  and  said  to  her  :  "  How  late  it  is !  I  wish  they 
would  go  ! " 

"  Oh  !  mon  Dieu ! "  exclaimed  the  Princess,  "  do 
let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  dancing  to-night,  perhaps 
I  shall  not  have  any  more  for  a  long  time." 

"  Very  likely  !  "  she  replied. 

Wilhelmina  paid  no  heed  and  went  on  dancing. 
Half  an  hour  later  von  Billow  returned  to  the  charge. 

"  Do  leave  off,"  she  said,  quite  annoyed.  "  Are  you 
so  busy  that  you  have  no  eyes  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  cross  to-day,"  replied  the  Princess. 
"  I  do  not  know  why." 

"  Look  at  the  Queen,  Madame,  and  you  will  not  find 
fault  with  me  ! " 

One  glance  at  the  corner  of  the  room  chilled  Wil- 
helmina's  heart.  The  Queen,  pale  as  death,  sat  talking 
with  Kamecke  and  Sonnsfeld. 

"Is  it  about  my  brother  ? "  eagerly  queried  Wil- 
helmina. 

But  von  Billow  only  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  a 
moment  later  the  Queen  said  good-night,  and  got  into 
the  coach  with  her  daughter. 

There  was  dead  silence  during  that  short  drive  along 
the  river  bank  over  the  bridge,  under  the  great  portal 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  Schloss.  But  how  Wil- 
helmina's  heart  beat  as  the  rumbling  over  the  cobbles 
set  her  powdered  head  a-noddling  ! 

Once  alone  with  Sonnsfeld  Wilhelmina  implored  to 
know  what  had  happened.  With  tears  in  her  eyes 
Sonnsfeld  replied  that  the  Queen  had  commanded 
silence.  Then  Frederic  must  be  dead  ! 

Wilhelmina's  distress  was  so  great  that  Sonnsfeld 
decided  to  tell  her  all.  That  morning  Frau  von 
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Kamecke  had  received  a  letter  from  the  King,  who  was 
en  route  home  from  the  Rhine.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"Mr  DEAR  FEAU  VON  KAMECKE, 

"  Fritz  has  attempted  to  desert.  I  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  having  him  arrested.  I  request  you  to  tell  my  wife  of  it  in  the 
best  way  not  to  terrify  her,  and  to  pity  an  unhappy  father. 

"FRIEDRICH    WlLHELM." 

Frederic  had  been  arrested  at  Wesel  on  the  llth,  the 
evening  of  the  mysterious  portents. 

Wilhelmina  passed  an  awful  night.  At  dawn  the 
Queen  sent  for  her  and  showed  her  a  letter  enclosed 
in  von  Kamecke's.  It  was  in  the  King's  hand  and 
breathed  rage  and  vengeance. 

"  I  have  had  that  scoundrel  of  a  Fritz  arrested.  I  shall  treat 
him  as  his  crime  and  his  cowardice  deserve.  I  no  longer  own  him 
for  my  son ;  he  has  dishonoured  all  my  house  ;  such  a  wretch  is  not 
worthy  to  live." 

Wilhelmina  fainted. 

Captain  Guy  Dickens  hastened  to  send  to  his  Court 
the  contents  of  the  letter  the  Queen  had  received,  the 
substance  of  which  was  that 

"  the  Prince  Royal's  valet  de  chambre  had  discovered  to  him  (the 
King)  the  surprising  and  extraordinary  design  which  His  Royal 
Highness  had  formed  to  make  his  escape  to  France.  That  he  had 
had  all  the  difficulty  imaginable  to  prevent  His  Royal  Highness 
from  putting  the  resolution  into  execution  in  one  or  other  of  the 
dominions  through  which  they  had  passed.  But,  with  the  help  of 
God,  they  were  at  last  got  safe  to  Wesel,  where  he  had  had  confined 
his  undutiful  son,  and  on  his  return  he  designed  to  send  him  to 
Spandau.  His  Prussian  Majesty  added  that  the  Prince  had  con- 
fessed everything,  and  also  who  were  his  accomplices  in  this  design, 
and  that,  though  he — the  King  of  Prussia — was  very  much  astonishe  " 
at  the  wickedness  of  such  an  attempt,  yet  he  could  not  help  beinj 
still  more  so  to  see  with  what  assurance  His  Royal  Highne 
justified  it. 

"  Your  Lordship  can  easily  imagine  the  terror  and  anguish  a 
tender  and  affectionate  Mother  must  be  under  at  such  a  stabbing 
piece  of  news,  and,  indeed,  notwithstanding  all  Madame  Kamecke's 
care  and  circumspection,  the  poor  Queen  is  inconsolable,  especially 
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since  an  estaffette  which  came  yesterday  with  orders  to  General 
Gersdorf  to  see  that  an  appartement  be  immediately  prepared  for  the 
Prince  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau  .  .  .  Grumbkow's  triumph  is 
now  compleat." 

The  Queen  had  sent  a  message  to  Dickens  imploring 
him  instantly  to  report  the  lamentable  state  of  affairs 
to  her  brother,  and  to  add  that  in  her  anxiety 
and  helplessness  she  relied  entirely  on  him.  Dickens 
added  : — 

"  Besides  the  apprehensions  we  are  under  here  for  the  Prince 
Royal,  we  are  not  without  fear  on  account  of  his  sister.  For  some 
of  her  letters,  as  I  am  told,  have  been  found  among  her  Brother's 
Papers,  and  as  Her  Royal  Highness  has  very  probably  made  use  of 
some  unguarded  expressions  in  these  Letters,  we  tremble  to  think 
what  may  be  the  consequences  of  the  King  of  Prussia's  return 
.  .  .  This  is  certain,  that  we  are  to  expect  on  this,  all  the  scenes 
of  villainy  which  the  most  wicked  set  of  men  that  ever  were  are 
capable  of  devising  or  imagining." 

This,  indeed,  was  the  immediate  thought  of  the  two 
unhappy  women  when  they  recovered  from  the  first 
shock.  Katte,  in  whose  care  Frederic  had  left  all  his 
papers,  jewels  and  orders,  had  been  arrested  when  on 
the  point  of  escaping.  Marshal  Natzmer  had  sealed 
up  all  the  prisoner's  effects.  In  haste,  the  Queen  sent 
to  Reinbeck,  her  chaplain,  to  go  and  persuade  the 
Marshal  to  give  up  the  portfolio  with  the  letters.  But 
the  chaplain  was  ill  and  could  not  go.  Here  was  an 
awful  dilemma ! 

But  hope  came  with  the  morning.  Countess  von 
Fink  came  with  the  news  that  a  sealed  despatch  box 
had  been  left  mysteriously  at  her  door  the  evening 
before  with  a  note  saying  that  it  contained  letters 
written  by  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  to  the  Prince 
Royal,  and  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  Queen.  It  was 
brought  to  her,  and  locked  up  in  the  presence  of  her 
servants,  including  Ramen.  A  council  of  war  was 
then  held  by  the  Queen  with  her  daughter  and  her 
ladies.  It  was  hopeless  to  think  of  destroying  the 
letters,  for  the  King  would  certainly  take  no  excuse. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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The  whole  day  passed  without  their  coming  to  any 
conclusion,  and  time  pressed.  The  King  was  returning 
at  full  and  angry  speed.  But,  in  the  watches  of  the 
night,  Wilhelmina  hit  upon  a  plan.  It  was  to  remove 
the  seal  without  breaking  it,  to  pick  the  lock,  to  take 
out  the  incriminating  letters,  and  to  replace  them  with 
others. 

The  difficulty  was  to  keep  the  proceedings  secret 
from  Ramen.  To  that  end  in  the  afternoon  the  Queen 
dismissed  all  her  ladies  and  servants,  and  she  and 
Wilhelmina  sat  down  alone  to  this  task.  But  a  fresh 
difficulty  now  presented  itself.  The  despatch  box  was 
so  heavy  that  they  could  not  lift  it.  A  faithful  old 
footman  named  Borck  had  to  be  called  in  to  help,  and 
Wilhelmina  tried  to  remove  the.  seal,  but  in  vain. 

Suddenly  Borck,  on  examining  the  arms,  exclaimed 
that  he  had  a  seal  exactly  like  it,  which  he  had  found 
in  the  garden  of  Monbijou  six  weeks  ago,  and  had 
been  carrying  it  about  ever  since  to  find  its  owner. 
On  comparison,  it  appeared  to  be  Katte's. 

The  despatch  box  contained,  besides  money,  jewels,  and 
two  passports  in  a  false  name,  hundreds  of  letters  more 
or  less  incriminating — satires  and  misadversions  on  the 
King,  details  of  intrigues  with  England,  of  the  Queen's 
sham  illness.  The  most  damning  of  all  was  a  letter 
from  Frederic  to  Katte  : 

"  I  am  off,  mon  cher  Katt.  I  have  taken  such  precautions  that  I 
have  nothing  to  fear.  I  am  going  to  Leipsig  where  I  shall  give  the 
name  of  the  Marquis  d'Ambreville.  I  have  already  warned  Keith 
who  will  go  straight  to  England.  Lose  no  time,  for  I  expect  to  find 
you  in  Leipsig.  Adieu,  be  of  good  courage." 

Besides  these,  in  Wilhelmina's  hand  written  in  lemon 
juice,  which  only  shows  if  held  to  the  fire,  was  abuse 
of  Ramen.  What  if  the  Queen  should  light  upon  it  ? 
A  lucky  chance  intervened.  The  chaplain,  whom  the 
Queen  had  sent  for  the  evening  before,  was  announced. 

"  For  God's  sake  ! "  exclaimed  the  anxious  Queen, 
"  burn  the  letters — every  one." 
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And  burnt  they  were.  Then  the  devoted  mother 
and  sister  set  to  work  to  replace  them  All  that  evening, 
all  next  day,  and  for  the  next  three  days,  they  wrote  and 
wrote — some  six  or  seven  hundred  letters,  taking  care 
to  use  writing  paper  of  different  ages.  Even  then  the 
despatch  box  was  suspiciously  empty.  But  the  Queen 
was  too  anxious  to  waste  more  time  over  it,  and  had  it 
closed  and  sealed  with  the  newly-found  seal  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  defy  detection. 

Ahead  of  the  infuriated  King — his  letter  had  shown 
the  mood  he  was  in — came  the  servants.  Of  what  had 
been  the  Prince's  fate  they  could  tell  nothing. 

Frederic  William  reached  Potsdam  on  the  evening  of 
August  29th.  He  immediately  had  Katte  brought  up 
before  him,  and  next  morning,  writes  Dickens,  the 
arrests  began.  Billow,  the  Privy  Councillor,  brother  of 
Wilhelmina's  lady-in-waiting,  was  placed  under  arrest  in 
his  own  house.  "  Fraulein  von  Billow  has  lost  her 
place,  Cnyphausen  expects  imprisonment  every  mo- 
ment, and  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  very  bad 
plans  will  be  set  in  motion  against  the  Queen  and 
the  Princess." 

Frederic  William  was  beside  himself  with  rage  and 
suspicion. 

"  Very  ill  designs  are  on  foot  against  the  Queen  and 
the  Princess  Koyal,"  writes  Dickens  boldly,  in  spite  of 
hearing  that  all  the  post  bags  going  abroad  are  opened. 
The  King  imagined  a  general  plot  against  him,  in  which 
his  whole  family  and  the  foreign  Courts  were  all  impli- 
cated— a  plot  to  make  him  out  a  villain  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  Grumbkow  was  the  instrument  of  his  wrath, 
setting  all  the  engines  of  vengeance  in  motion. 

Next  day  the  King  came  to  town.  His  wife  awaited 
him  alone  in  his  own  room. 

"  From  a  distance  he  shouted  at  her  directly  he  saw 
her,"  describes  the  daughter,  looking  on  through  the 
open  door,  "  '  Your  wretch  of  a  son  is  no  more, — he  is 
dead.'" 
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"  '  What ! '  shrieked  the  Queen.  *  You  have  been 
barbarous  enough  to  kill  him  ? ' 

" '  Yes,  I  tell  you,"  the  King  continued.  "  And  I 
want  the  despatch  box  ! ' 

"  The  Queen  went  to  fetch  it  ....  beside  herself, 
repeating:  'My  God!  My  son!  My  God!  My  son.' 
My  breath  failed  and  I  fell  flat  in  Madame  de  Sonns- 
feld's  arms." 

Directly  the  King  had  wrenched  open  the  despatch 
box  he  tore  out  the  letters  and  carried  them  off. 

The  Queen  returned  to  where  Wilhelmina  was,  now 
herself  again.  Ramen  brought  the  news,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  Prince  was  not  dead.  Suddenly 
the  King  returned. 

The  Margravine's  description  of  the  scene  that 
followed  would  be  almost  incredible  were  it  not  corro- 
borated most  circumstantially  by  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor. 

Dickens  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Four  or  five  days  ago,  the  King  of  Prussia  went  up  to  the 
Princess  Royal's  apartments,  and  after  a  great  number  of  appela- 
tions  as  I  am  ashamed  to  repeat,  he  beat  off  her  head  cloathes  and 
twisting  his  hands  in  her  hair,  dragged  her  about  the  room,  kicking 
and  beating  her  about  the  head,  face  and  breast,  in  so  violent  a 
manner  that  Her  Royal  Highness  has  been  obliged  to  keep  her  bed 
ever  since.  The  whole  Castle  was  alarmed  at  her  shrieks  and  crys 
and  the  Guards,  not  knowing  the  reason  of  it,  stood  to  their  arms. 
If  I  am  rightly  informed,  the  Queen  of  Prussia  herself  had  not  been 
used  much  better.  .  .  .  Grumbkow  was  the  author  of  all  evil.  .  .  . 
If  some  very  effectual  measures  be  not  taken  to  ruin  that  man 
before  he  has  time  to  effect  his  infamous  designs,  not  only  the 
Prince,  but  the  Princess  Royal  and  the  Queen  herself  run  the 
greatest  hazard  of  being  sacrificed  to  his  implacable  hatred." 

The  wretched  victim  herself  tells  us  how — 

"  We  all  ran  to  kiss  his  hands.  But  directly  he  saw  me,  his  face 
changed,  and  anger  and  rage  seized  his  heart.  He  turned  black  in 
the  face,  his  eyes  flashed  with  fury  and  he  foamed  at  the  mouth. 

"  '  Infamous  scum  ! '  he  yelled.  '  You  dare  to  show  yourself 
before  me  ?  Go  and  keep  your  villain  of  a  brother  company  ! ' 
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"  With  which  he  seized  me  by  one  hand  and  struck  me  several 
blows  with  his  fist  in  the  face ;  one  hit  me  so  violently  on  the 
temple  that  I  fell  back,  and  should  have  split  my  skull  against  the 
corner  of  the  wainscot,  had  not  Madame  de  Sonnsfeld  caught  me 
by  my  headdress,  and  broken  the  force  of  the  fall." 

Both  the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman  write  that 
he  tore  off  her  head-dress,  twisted  her  hair  three  or  four 
times  round  his  arm,  and  dragged  her  across  the  room. 

The  Margravine  relates  that,  as  she  lay  unconscious 
on  the  floor,  the  King,  quite  distraught  with  rage, 
redoubled  his  blows,  and  kicked  and  trampled  on  her. 
The  Queen  and  all  her  little  brothers  and  sisters 
gathered  round  her  to  protect  her,  while  Frau  von 
Kamecke  and  Frau  von  Sonnsfeld  raised  her  into  a 
chair  by  the  window  and  brought  her  round  with 
restoratives.  "  Uttering  shrill  shrieks,  all  her  courage 
vanished,  the  Queen  ran  up  and  down  the  room  wring- 
ing her  hands.  The  King,  his  face  disfigured  by  rage, 
was  terrible  to  look  upon."  All  the  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  youngest  only  four  years  old,  knelt  in  tears 
at  his  feet.  Frau  von  Sonnsfeld  supported  Wilhel- 
mina's  swollen  and  wounded  head. 

Then  the  King  poured  forth  an  avalanche  of  threats 
and  imprecations.  Wilhelmina  was  to  be  shut  up  for 
life  ;  as  her  brother's  accomplice  she  was  guilty  of  high 
treason ;  he  even  accused  her  of  a  scandalous  intrigue 
with  von  Katte,  at  which  Sonnsfeld  took  courage  and 
gave  him  the  lie.  Wilhelmina,  in  agony  at  losing  her 
brother,  mustered  strength  enough  to  cry  out  feebly 
that  she  would  marry  the  Duke  of  Weissenfels  if 
Frederic  was  spared.  But  Sonnsfeld  stuffed  her  hand- 
kerchief into  her  mouth  to  prevent  her  speaking,  and 
the  King  was  making  such  a  noise  that  he  did  not 
hear  her. 

Wilhelmina  turned  her  head  to  try  and  get  rid  of  the 
handkerchief,  and,  in  so  doing,  saw  through  the  window 
Katte  in  charge  of  four  soldiers  crossing  the  courtyard. 
Pale  and  haggard,  he  raised  his  hat  and  saluted  her. 
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Behind  him  were  borne  his  own  and  Frederic's  despatch 
boxes.  Someone  came  and  told  the  King,  who  hurried 
out  shouting : 

"  Now  I  shall  have  wherewith  to  convict  the  scoun- 
drelly Fritz  and  that  scum  Wilhelmina.  1  shall  find  good 
reasons  for  cutting  off  their  heads  !  " 

Frau  von  Kamecke  and  Ramen  rushed  after  him. 
The  latter  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  begged  him,  even 
if  he  had  the  Prince  Royal  killed,  at  least  to  spare  the 
Queen.  Frau  von  Kamecke  arraigned  him  before  the 
God  he  feared.  Should  he  deal  with  his  son  as  Philip 
II.  and  Peter  the  Great,  let  him  remember  the  horror 
with  which  those  rulers  were  regarded,  and  the  chaos 
which  had  supervened  in  their  dominions,  and  she  com- 
manded him  to  control  himself. 

The  King  heard  her  out,  and  looked  steadily  at  her 
for  some  moments. 

"  You  are  bold,"  he  said,  "  but  your  intentions  are 
good.  Go,  and  calm  my  wife." 

Then  he  went  off,  and  examined  Katte.  Returning, 
he  told  the  Queen,  in  a  frenzy  of  rage,  that  her  worth- 
less daughter  was  in  the  plot  too.  Katte  had  confessed 
that  he  had  given  her  a  letter  from  her  brother. 
Wilhelmina  was  to  be  imprisoned  in  her  room  under 
double  sentries. 

Then  she  remembered  that  unlucky  letter,  delivered 
by  Katte  a  year  ago  as  she  returned  from  the  Cathedral, 
and  which  she  had  burnt  without  showing  her  mother. 
Her  mistake  had  now  found  her  out.  But  the  Queen 
allowed  herself  to  be  pacified,  and  mother  and  daughter 
took  a  tender  farewell  of  each  other.  The  Queen  was 
dragged  away,  and  the  Princess  carried  in  a  chair  to  her 
room,  between  a  crowd  of  people  who  had  collected 
round  the  Castle.  For  the  windows  of  the  Queen's 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  were  open ;  the  peasants 
had  been  spectators  of  the  terrible  scenes  within,  and 
the  rumour  ran  round  the  town  that  the  Princess  was 
killed  as  well  as  her  brother. 


CHAPTER  II 

SICK   AND   IN   PRISON 

The  prisoners. — The  madness  of  the  King. — An  incriminating 
portrait. — Terrible  threats. — Will  not  England  save? — An 
ecclesiastical  commission. — The  two  prisoners'  secret  letters. — 
A  miserable  Christmas. 

THE  Princess  was  imprisoned  in  an  upper  chamber 
in  the  Schloss,  the  sentries  were  doubled  at  the  doors. 
Only  Frau  von  Sonnsfeld  and  her  faithful  old  nurse 
Hermann  were  allowed  to  be  with  her.  Her  injuries 
were  such  that  she  took  to  her  bed.  Three  weeks  later 
Guy  Dickens  wrote  that  she  still  kept  it,  so  great  had 
been  the  shock  of  her  father's  onslaught. 

Ramen  came  next  day  with  evil  news.  Wilhelmina 
"  was  to  be  shut  up  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Sepulchre, 
treated  as  a  State  prisoner — her  gouvernante  and  her 
servants  removed — and  subjected  to  such  a  rigid  disci- 
pline that  it  would  be  pitiful."  Then  she  brought 
messages  from  the  Queen,  who  was  tormenting  herself 
that  Wilhelmina's  brain  might  give  way,  and  that  she 
would  divulge  all.  Through  Borck,  the  faithful  foot- 
man, she  sent  assurances  that  she  would  stand  firm. 

For  a  whole  day  she  watched  at  the  window  in  vain 
for  any  sign  of  her  brother  passing.  But  he  had  been 
taken  straight  to  Ciistrin,  and  clapped  brutally  into 
durance  vile.  Daily  terrible  news  filtered  through  to 
the  upper  chamber.  Fraulein  von  Billow  had  been 
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exiled  with  her  family  to  far  Lithuania,  and  anyone 
and  everyone  who  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
Prince  imprisoned. 

Ginkel,  the  Dutch  minister,  who  had  an  interview 
with  the  now  totally  irresponsible  monarch,  told  Dickens 
that 

"  The  King's  jealousy  and  hatred  of  all  his  family  was  grown  so 
very  great  that  he  did  not  scruple  hinting  something  or  other  like  a 
design  of  sacrificing  them  all  to  his  resentment.  Everything  he 
said  was  accompanied  with  such  bitter  imprecations  and  disorderly 
looks  (foaming  the  while  at  the  mouth)  that  it  was  terrible  either  to 
hear  or  see  him." 

Dickens  was  afraid  that 

"  if  the  King  continue  in  the  same  manner,  which  God  forbid,  so 
certainly  will  godless  and  bloody  scenes  be  enacted  such  as  were 
never  seen  since  the  creation  of  the  world." 

The  French  Ambassador  reported  home  that  "  the 
confusion  in  the  King's  mind  is  so  great,  that  it  looks 
as  if  his  head  would  go  wrong,  and  that  it  is  disease,  or 
else  gout." 

His  rage  against  England  was  so  great  that  he  would 
not  hear  the  names  of  Dickens  or  Hotham  mentioned. 
The  former  even  hinted  war  might  come.  At  dinner, 
one  day,  the  King  forced  the  Queen,  with  many  tears, 
to  drink  to  England's  downfall.  The  poor  lady  had 
been  making  another  agonised  attempt  to  induce  her 
brother  to  move  to  her  rescue.  Frau  von  Billow  wrote 
to  Dickens,  as  from  the  Queen,  begging  him  to  repre- 
sent to  his  Court  that  the  one  and  only  means  to  save 
her  and  her  family  was  that  his  Court  hastens  to  "  act 
as  saviours  and,  without  heeding  the  past  or  the  present, 
send  solemnly  to  ask  the  Princess  .  .  .  the  only  means 
of  calming  notre  furieux  who  had  sworn  never  to  see 
the  Princess  again,  and  to  shut  her  up  in  a  cloister. 
The  Queen  has  bidden  her  goodbye  not  knowing  if  she 
would  find  her  again.  May  God  deliver  this  unhappy 
family  from  its  anguish,  when  one  sees  theirs  one  can 
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be  calm  over  one's  own,"  added  the  loyal  but  sorrowing 
mother,  whose  own  daughter  had  been  banished. 

Seckendorff  told  Dickens  that  Frederic  William  was 
obsessed  with  three  ideas — that  there  had  been  a  plot 
to  murder  him,  that  his  son  intended  to  escape  to 
England,  and  marry  Amelia,  that  he  was  to  be  shown 
up  to  all  the  world  as  a  tyrant.  To  Dickens  he  said 
himself  "  he'd  have  no  more  of  any  marriages  double  or 
single,"  that  he  would  4<  not  have  any  of  their  Prin- 
cesses in  my  house,  and  I  won't  give  them  any  of  mine, 
even  with  the  best  conditions."  To  the  French  Minister 
in  Paris  he  wrote  :  "  You  can't  hide  that  England  knew 
of  the  Crown  Prince's  plans,  and  that  Hotham  was  con- 
sulted," and,  a  month  later,  a  marginal  note  runs  :  "  I 
won't  in  my  day  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rascally 
English  house,  and  will  quite  break  with  them."  For 
Harrington  was  dallying  with  Degenfeld,  the  latter 
having  at  last  been  received  by  King  George,  who  stood 
out  for  many  weeks  on  account  of  the  affront  to  Hotham. 
Walpole  wanted  to  do  something  for  English  trade,  in 
order  to  gain  a  majority  in  the  House,  and  was  wooing 
the  Kaiser.  But  Frederic  William  had  broken  with 
England  for  ever. 

The  King  was  in  an  awful  state,  torn  between  what 
he  considered  his  royal  duty  to  a  deserting  officer,  and 
his  natural  feelings.  Sleepless,  he  wandered  at  night 
from  room  to  room,  seeing  ghosts  and  dreading  he  knew 
not  what.  He  came  and  went  between  Berlin  and 
Wusterhausen.  Dickens  heard  that  "  Seckendorff  and 
Grumbkow  had  determined  to  completely  annihilate  the 
Prince."  Foreign  sovereigns,  alarmed  at  their  envoys' 
reports,  began  to  agitate  on  Frederic's  behalf.  The 
Queen  even  wrung  a  letter  from  the  Kaiser  through 
Seckendorff,  but  the  latter  kept  it  back  till,  as  he 
himself  says,  "  he  felt  sure  that  the  King  of  Prussia 
would  pardon  the  Crown  Prince." 

The  Queen  came  to  see  her  daughter  before  leaving 
for  Wusterhausen  in  the  middle  of  September.  She 
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brought  the  interesting  piece  of  news  that  the  King  had 
announced  the  marriage  of  their  fourth  daughter,  Sophia, 
with  the  Prince  of  Baireuth. 

"  Thank  God,"  she  said,  "  I  have  nothing  more  to  fear 
for  you  in  that  quarter.  It  is  a  good  enough  parti  for 
Sophia,  but  not  suitable  for  you." 

A  few  days  later  they  learnt  that  the  Prince  had  died 
at  Paris.  Wilhelmina  was  sorry,  having  heard  good  of 
him,  and  thought  her  sister  would  have  been  happy. 
But  the  rumour  was  false.  The  Prince  had,  indeed, 
been  very  ill  of  fever,  but  had  recovered,  and  the 
Margrave  was  determined  not  to  let  the  proffered 
Prussian  match  slip  through  his  fingers.  Early  in 
October  he  wrote  a  most  obsequious  letter  to  "  the 
father  of  his  house,"  in  which  he  gave  a  woeful  picture 
of  the  bad  state  of  his  finances,  which  were  exhausted 
with  his  predecessor's  debts,  and  by  the  maintenance  of 
his  own  large  family.  But  he  described  how  very 
carefully  he  himself  was  living,  and  that  he  hoped  to 
transmit  to  his  son  a  better  state  of  affairs. 

The  Queen,  on  the  other  hand,  now  begged  from 
Dickens  a  renewed  offer  for  Wilhelmina  from  London. 
"It  is  the  only  way  to  calm  our  madman,"  wrote 
Dickens.  "  He  has  sworn  he  will  never  see  her  again, 
but  will  shut  her  up  in  a  convent.  The  Queen  has 
taken  leave  of  her  without  knowing  if  she  will  find  her 
again." 

Indeed  Wilhelmina  prepared  for  the  worst.  Every 
evening  she  bade  her  faithful  attendants  an  affectionate 
farewell.  To  the  Queen  she  sent  secretly  her  jewels  and 
valuables.  To  her  younger  sisters'  governess  she  sent 
by  night  her  letters  from  Frederic.  Yet  Wilhelmina 
found  life  in  her  upper  chamber  very  bearable  after  the 
stormy  existence  of  the  last  year  or  two.  Through  a 
side-door,  at  which  sentries  had  not  been  posted,  her 
sisters  and  the  Queen's  ladies  gained  access  to  her  ;  she 
was  not  dull,  for  she  was  ever  able  to  occupy  herself 
with  reading  and  writing,  and  she  composed  music. 
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But  she  was  terribly  weak  still,  and  highly  nervous,  and 
a  prey  to  horrible  anxiety  about  Frederic.  Rumours 
reached  her  vaguely  and  incoherently.  The  fates  of  her 
brother  and  of  Katte  still  hung  in  the  balance.  Every 
day,  as  Dickens  reported,  "  things  were  happening 
which  almost  appear  incredible  to  us  who  are  on  the 
spot,  and  which  I  fear  still  more  so  to  Your  Lordship  at 
a  distance."  Lowenohr  thought  the  King  was  going 
mad.  Fearful  to  Wilhelmina  must  have  seemed  the 
barbarity  of  her  brother's  imprisonment — her  somewhat 
effeminate,  dainty,  handsome  Frederic,  half-starved,  ill- 
clad,  and  dirty,  in  a  dim  iron-barred  cell,  not  a  word 
addressed  to  him  even  by  his  gaolors  ! 

But,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  came  a  whiff  of 
the  outside  world.  Hermann  appeared  one  morning  pale 
as  death. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  Wilhelmina.  "  Is  my 
fate  decided  on  ? " 

"  No,  Madam,  but  mine  will  probably  soon  be. 
For  I  am  in  a  terrible  predicament.  This  morning  a 
sergeant  of  gens  d'armes  came  to  my  husband  and  gave 
him  a  parcel  from  Lieutenant  von  Katte,  which  he  said 
was  of  great  consequence  to  Your  Royal  Highness.  My 
husband,  who  is  already  suspected  as  a  friend  of  Katte's, 
would  not  take  it,  and  told  the  man  to  return  this 
evening.  It  is  for  you,  Madam,  to  decide.  You 
know  how  attached  I  am  to  you,  and  I  will  risk 
anything.'' 

Wilhelmina,  who  was  very  fond  of  Mermann,  was 
considering  if  she  should  expose  her  to  the  risk, 
when  Sonnsfeld  asked  if  she  knew  what  the  parcel 
contained. 

"  A  portrait,"  she  replied.  "  The  serjeant  said  it  was 
a  portrait." 

"  Oh  !  Heaven  !  "  exclaimed  the  gouvemante.  "  It 
is  one  of  Your  Royal  Highness  which  I  gave  to  the 
Prince  Royal,  and  which  he  has  left  in  charge  of  Katte, 
as  he  told  me  himself.  If  it  falls  into  the  King's 
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hands,  Madam,  You  are  lost.  For  he  has  already 
accused  Katte  of  being  your  lover,  and  if  he  finds  this 
portrait  he  will  certainly  punish  you  most  cruelly  with- 
out the  slightest  examination." 

Then  she  turned  to  Hermann,  and  implored  her  to 
help  them  out  of  the  difficulty  ;  the  risk  of  getting 
hold  of  the  portrait  being  the  least  of  the  two.  Her- 
mann did  not  hesitate.  She  brought  the  portrait  that 
very  evening,  and  as  happily  the  serjeant  was  an 
honest  man,  the  secret  was  well  kept. 

A  few  days  later  the  King,  in  contradiction  of  the 
finding  of  the  court-martial,  condemned  Katte  to  death. 
Happily  for  loving,  high-strung  Wilhelmina,  she  knew 
nothing  of  those  dark  hours  her  beloved  brother  passed 
through  on  November  6th.  The  unexpected  glimpse  of 
his  friend  being  led  to  execution ;  the  graceful  fare- 
well— Katte  had  "  charming  manners  "  to  the  last — 
shouted  through  the  dim  November  dawn  the  sudden 
sharp  "  Halt "  of  the  officer,  as  the  little  cortege 
vanished  round  an  angle  of  the  buildings — and  then 
silence.  For  Frederic  there  followed  a  merciful  blank 
of  unconsciousness.  Then  came  the  long,  long  day, 
when  the  Prince,  weak  with  three  days'  fasting,  stood 
gazing  at  the  spot  where  his  friend  had  disappeared ; 
and  then  the  long,  long  night,  when  the  anxious  guards 
heard  him  walking  and  talking  all  through  the  hours  of 
darkness.  "The  King,"  he  told  them  in  the  morning, 
"  thinks  he  has  taken  Katte  from  me,  but  I  see  him 
still  before  my  eyes  !  " 

Every  possible  plea  for  mercy  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  Frederic  William.  It  was  three  days  before  he 
could  make  up  his  mind  to  spare  his  son,  and  then  he 
announced  :  "  Grace  before  Justice." 

To  Wilhelmina,  too,  had  come  at  this  time  an  allevi- 
ation of  her  durance.  Poor  Hermann  received  another 
shock,  for  a  stranger  brought  her  a  letter.  Imagine 
the  delight  and  surprise  to  find  it  contained  one  for 
her  Princess  —  dateless,  indeed,  and  unsigned,  and 
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written  in  pencil — but  from  Frederic.     This  is  it,  as  it 
lies  in  the  Royal  Archives  to  this  day  : — 

"My  DEAR  SISTER, 

"  I  am  declared  arch-heretic  by  the  Court  martial  which  is  to  be 
held,  for  to  pass  as  a  heretic,  it  is  only  necessary  not  to  be  in  all 
things  comformable  to  the  master's  feelings.  You  can  therefore 
judge  without  difficulty  the  pretty  way  they  are  going  to  settle  me. 
For  me,  I  am  not  troubled  about  the  anathemas  which  will  be 
pronounced  against  me,  for  I  know  that  my  sweet  sister  will  not 
bear  me  false  witness.  What  a  joy  to  me  that  neither  bars  nor 
bolts  can  prevent  me  assuring  you  of  my  sincere  affection.  Yes, 
my  dear  sister,  in  this  almost  entirely  corrupt  century,  there  are 
still  some  honest  folks  to  be  found  who  can  procure  me  the 
necessary  means  to  express  to  you  my  attachment.  Yes,  my  dear 
sister,  provided  that  I  know  that  you  are  happy,  prison  will  become 
an  abode  of  happiness  and  contentment.  Chi  ha  tempo  ha  vita. 
Let  us  comfort  ourselves  with  that.  I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  to  no  longer  need  an  interpreter  to  speak  to  you,  and  that  we 
could  have  once  again  those  happy  days  when  your  Principe  and 
my  Principessa 1  shall  kiss  each  other  again,  or  to  speak  more 
plainly,  when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  you  myself, 
and  of  assuring  you  that  nothing  in  the  world  can  ever  lessen  my 
affection  for  you.  Adieu. 

"  LB  PRISONIER." 

How  Wilhelmina  wept  over  this  letter  !  It  was  the 
first  mention  she  had  heard  of  the  court-martial,  and 
it  pierced  her  heart  with  dread. 

On  Sunday,  November  5th,  when  she  was  quietly  in 
bed,  just  going  to  say  her  prayers,  the  obnoxious 
Eversmann  appeared  with  hints  and  threats  "  and  a 
thousand  dreadful  things"  from  the  King.  He  was 
capable  de  tout.  Wilhelmina  was  to  choose  once 
more  between  her  odious  suitors.  Upon  her  reply 
what  might  not  depend  regarding  Fritz.  Perhaps  even 
his  life.  "  So  shocked  was  the  Princess  that  she  fell 
fainting  at  table,"  Dickens  heard  from  a  friend  who 
was  about  the  Queen,  and  who  added  that  they  must 

1  (Note  by  the  Margravine  :  "  My  brother  had  given  this  title  to 
his  flute,  saying  he  should  never  really  be  in  love  but  with  this 
princess.  He  often  made  pretty  jokes  which  made  us  laugh.  In 
reply,  I  had  called  my  lute  Prince,  telling  him  it  was  his  rival.") 
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know  in  England  the  great  dilemma  which  was  urging 
the  Princess  "  to  a  marriage  which  she  had  in  horror," 
and  begged  that  if  he  knows  "  anything  to  comfort  to 
have  the  charity  to  tell  me." 

The  Queen  was  secretly  communicated  with  by  a 
note  hidden  inside  a  cheese  coming  as  from  Madame 
de  Rocouille.  The  faithful  old  governess,  now  getting 
well  on  in  years,  brought  back  the  Queen's  short  and 
contemptuous  reply. 

"  You  are  a  milksop,  scared  by  everything  !  Remember  I  give 
you  my  curse  if  you  consent  to  what  is  demanded  of  you.  Sham 
illness  to  gain  time." 

What  a  message  to  the  poor  girl  worn  with  anxiety 
and  captivity  !  The  trials  she  was  passing  through 
had  by  no  means  quelled  the  Queen's  indomitable 
ambition.  Next  Eversmann  came  from  the  King  to 
Sonnsfeld.  The  King's  patience  was  exhausted,  and 
the  latter  was  to  use  all  her  influence  to  persuade  the 
Princess  to  marry  Weissenfels.  Sonnsfeld  proudly 
declined.  Then  Eversmann  threw  a  terrible  bomb. 
Was  the  gouvernante  not  aware  of  the  tragedy  that 
had  taken  place  that  morning  at  Custrin  ?  Katte's 
blood  had  not  appeased  the  King.  Let  her  look  out 
for  herself ! 

Sonnsfeld  was  greatly  distressed.  No  hint  of  this 
horror  had  reached  the  dwellers  in  the  remote  upper 
chamber  of  the  Schloss. 

"  In  God's  name,  spare  the  Princess  ! "  she  cried. 
"  Do  not  tell  her  of  this  execution.  She  has  a  tender 
heart,  and  the  plight  of  the  Prince  Royal,  and  the  fate 
of  Katte,  would  come  as  a  terrible  shock  which  will 
shatter  her  already  feeble  health ! "  and  returning  to 
Wilhelmina,  kept  her  own  counsel. 

Together  they  played  at  the  comedy  of  the  Princess's 
illness.  The  latter  pretended  a  sudden  fainting  fit, 
while  at  their  meagre  dinner  of  soup  and  small  beer. 
The  alarm  brought  her  sisters  and  the  ladies  running 
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in  by  the  unguarded  door.  A  little  device  of  hot  water 
tins  held  in  her  hands  convinced  Eversmann  next 
morning  that  she  had  fever.  But,  as  she  lay  in  bed  for 
a  week,  and  pondered  on  matters,  Wilhelmina  made  up 
her  mind  that  whatever  the  Queen  might  say  she 
would  marry  Weissenfels  on  condition  that  her  brother 
was  liberated. 

Eversmann  had  reported  the  visits  of  the  sisters 
and  the  ladies.  The  King  was  furious.  Strict  orders 
were  given.  The  Princess  was  not  to  go  out,  and  to 
see  no  one,  under  pain  of  death.  But  the  spying  valet's 
visits  worried  her  daily. 

Sympathy  was  felt  for  her  everywhere  except  by 
"  the  most  wicked  set  of  men  that  ever  was,"  and  her 
friends  did  not  cease  working  for  her  delivery.  Borck 
went  and  implored  Dickens  to  arrange  a  sort  of  informal 
marriage  contract  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  "to  be 
signed  at  a  lucky  moment ...  no  other  human  method 
but  this  to  save  the  Princess  from  the  ruin  that  threat- 
ened her."  The  close  confinement,  the  bad  food,  and 
the  mental  anxiety  were  telling  upon  her,  and  she  was 
really  ill  now,  so  ill  that  "  the  Royal  Family  flatter 
themselves  that  the  King  of  Prussia  in  regard  to  the 
Princess's  illness  has  put  off  the  design  of  making  her 
determine  in  the  choice  of  a  husband,  and  some  say  he 
has  declared  he  will  not  force  her  inclination."  No 
wonder  even  the  King  was  alarmed.  Dickens  writes 
that 

"  we  begin  to  be  under  great  fear  here  concerning  the  Princess 
Royal,  her  illness  increasing  dayly,  and  growing  very  dangerous ; 
according  to  the  best  accounts  I  can  get  she  has  a  hectick  fever,  and 
is  once  or  twice  a  day  fallen  with  fainting  fits.  All  this  proceeds 
from  the  terror  and  fright  which  the  death  of  Katte,  the  situation 
of  the  Prince,  and  the  message  sent  her  by  the  King  her  father 
had  put  her  into." 

Reinbeck,  the  Queen's  chaplain,  was  sent  in  disguise 
to  Dickens,  and  told  him,  from  the  Queen,  that  the 
Princess  could  not  believe  the  King's  announcement 
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that  lie  will  not  force  her,  "  that  the  love  and  friendship 
which  the  Prince  and  Princess  had  entertained  for  each 
other  from  their  infancy  rendered  them  both  equally 
odious  to  the  King,  her  husband,  who  would  therefore, 
for  the  sake  of  making  the  Princess  unhappy,  insist  on 
a  marriage  to  which  he  knew  she  had  so  great  an 
aversion." 

We  before  have  seen  Frederic  William,  in  moments 
of  uncertainty — as  to  the  cancelling  of  the  Baireuth 
agreement,  for  example — taking  ghostly  counsel  and 
advice.  Perhaps  a  hint  of  the  finding  of  an  eccle- 
siastical conclave  he  had  summoned  about  her  affairs 
reached  Wilhelmina's  ears,  and  encouraged  her  to  stand 
firm.  For  Dickens  reports  that : 

"  A  few  days  ago  the  King  of  Prussia  consulted  eight  divines, 
four  of  Lutheran  and  four  of  the  Reformed  Communion,  to  know 
whether  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  Father  to  force  his  Daughter  to 
marry  whom  he  pleases.  There  was  only  one  (the  minister  of  the 
Garrison  church)  of  that  opinion,  all  the  rest  declared  absolutely 
against  it,  from  hence  people  infer  that  as  soon  as  the  Princess 
receives  overtures  we  shall  see  very  dismal  scenes  if  she  does  not 
comply." 

Reinbeck  told  him  that  the  Princess  was  rather  better, 
"  she  has  had  no  fainting  fits  since  Tuesday  last,  and 
had  slept  tolerably  well  that  and  the  following  night, 
but  was  still  very  weak  and  not  able  to  leave  her 
bed." 

The  Queen,  on  her  return  from  Wusterhausen,  backed 
up  her  daughter's  resolution  "  to  undergo  any  treatment 
how  barbarous  soever,  and  even  death  itself,  rather 
than  agree  to  the  match  proposed  by  the  King  her 
father."  She  found  her  still  very  ill,  and  her  sister 
unintentionally  gave  her  another  shock.  Having  received 
permission  to  visit  Wilhelmina,  the  lively,  irrepressible 
Charlotte  ran  into  her  sister's  room,  and  began : 

"  '  Haven't  you  pitied  my  poor  brother  very  much,  and  were  you 
not  dreadfully  sorry  for  Katte  ? ' 

"  '  Why  ? '  I  asked,  growing  very  frightened. 
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"  'What !  don't  you  know  about  it  ? '  she  continued,  and  began  in- 
coherently to  tell  me  this  most  lamentable  tragedy.  I  was  so  startled 
that  a  cold  terror  gripped  my  heart-strings." 

The  Queen,  who  came  to  see  her  daughter  whenever  the 
King  was  out  of  the  way,  made  Wilhelmina  alternately 
laugh  and  cry  by  her  account  of  the  dreadful  autumn 
she  had  passed  through  at  Wusterhausen.  She  warned 
her  that  terrible  efforts  were  being  made  to  coerce  her 
into  marriage  with  Weissenfels,  but  conjured  her  to 
stand  firm,  and,  in  the  end,  the  Queen  felt  sure  she 
could  settle  her  in  England. 

But  Wilhelmina  had  secretly  made  up  her  mind  to 
give  in.  Physically  frailer  and  more  high-strung  than 
Frederic,  the  long  confinement  and  ill-health  were 
breaking  down  her  nerve  and  courage.  To  judge  by 
remarks  of  General  Ginkel's  to  Dickens,  the  Queen's 
chances  of  success  were  microscopic. 

"  '  The  King's  hatred  and  jealousy  against  England  and  her  allies 
is  daily  rooting  itself  more  firmly.  He  would  prefer  a  bowl  of 
poison,  if  it  came  from  the  Kaiser,  to  the  best  medicine  we  could 
proffer  him.  With  the  same  cool  eye  the  King  views  his  family.' 
Here  the  General  related  to  me  several  passages  which  occurred  at 
Oranienburg  and  Potsdam,  which  shew  the  King's  malice,  they  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  one  can  not  repeat  them,  much  less  write  them 
down.  The  King  and  many  other  persons  of  quality  were  invited 
to  Herr  von  Wiilknitz,  and  returned  home  (not  excepting  the  King) 
very  merry.  It  is  surprising  that  the  King  during  this  past  month 
has  not  gone  to  bed  sober." 

Frederic  William  had  come  to  Berlin  for  a  fortnight 
for  the  Christmas  festivities  so  dear  to  the  Teutonic 
heart.  But  little  peace  and  goodwill,  or  even  of 
Christmas  cheer,  was  there  for  his  poor  daughter  in  her 
prison,  half-starved  with  horrible  food,  '*  reduced  to  a 
skeleton."  All  Berlin,  busy  making  merry,  felt  for  her. 
The  latest  rumour  ran  that  she  was  to  take  an  oath 
never  to  marry,  and  was  to  be  made  an  Abbess. 

Thus  sadly  closed  the  eventful  year  1731,  a  year  of 
high  hopes  and  such  bitter  disappointments.  But,  ere  it 
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ended,  the  prisoner  at  the  Schloss  received  good  news. 
Her  brother  was  out  of  close  arrest,  had  renewed  his 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King,  and  was  working  as  a 
civilian  in  the  Ciistrin  District  Office.  What  was  to  be 
her  fate  ?  Frederic's  punishment  was  already  mitigated ; 
Wilhelmina's  had  only  just  begun. 


CHAPTER  III 

WILHELMINA     SUCCUMBS 

Several  sympathies. — Renewed  threats  from  the  King.  — He  sends 
an  ultimatum. — Wilhelmina  strikes  a  bargain. — Reconcilia- 
tion.— Her  mother's  curse. 

IN  January,  1731,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  a  pact 
was  formed  between  the  Queen  and  Grumbkow. 
Reinbeck  came  one  evening  very  late  to  see  Dickens 
by  the  Queen's  orders.  "  As  he  came  into  the  room  he 
said,  with  pleasure  in  bis  countenance,  'Thanks  be  to 
God,  all  is  now  calm  and  quiet,  and  we  may  hope  to  see 
happy  days.'  My  surprise  may  well  be  imagined.  He 
went  on  to  announce  that  '  Princess  Amelia  was  to  be  in 
Berlin  and  the  Princess  Royal  in  England  before  next 
August.  She  (the  Queen)  had  given  Grumbkow  4,000 
crowns  to  provide  relief  for  the  Princess,  and  to  prevent 
her  being  married  to  the  Duke  of  Schwedt,  and  he  had 
served  her  faithfully  and  successfully  in  the  Princess's 
affair  the  King  would  never  importune  her  more 
about  the  marriage  when  she  was  made  Co-adjutrix 
Abbess,' '  and  the  chaplain  ended  by  asking  his 
Britannic  Majesty  to  lend  his  sister  10,000  crowns. 

"  There  was  talk  again  of  new  plans,  peace  with 
England,  and  taking  up  again  the  marriage  plans," 
wrote  Dickens.  The  Queen  tried  to  persuade  Wilhel- 
mina into  taking  an  oath  to  marry  no  one  but  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Wilhelmina  sheltered  herself  behind  her 
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calvinistic  opinions,  saying  that  her  fate  was  fixed  in 
heaven,  no  power  on  earth  could  change  it. 

Early  in  January  the  King  inquired  from  the  Queen 
after  their  daughter's  health  and  how  she  employed 
herself,  "  the  first  time  he  had  mentioned  her  Royal 
Highness  since  their  domestic  misfortunes,"  wrote 
Dickens,  and  immediately  added  to  his  despatch  an 
excited  P.S. 

"  The  whole  castle  is  at  the  present  in  confusion,  the 
King  of  Prussia  being  drunk  and  insisting  that  the 
Princess  shall  instantly  agree  to  marry  the  Prince  of 
Schwedt,"  which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  mistake. 
He  was  drinking  and  Schwedt,  who  had,  it  seems,  by  no 
means  given  up  all  hope,  sent  his  good  wishes  for  the 
New  Year.  The  King  went  to  the  Queen's  room  and 
flung  the  letter  at  her,  announcing  that  he  had  come  to 
a  final  decision.  Afterwards  he  owned  that  he  had  done 
it  in  order  "  to  laugh  at  her  fright,"  and  a  few  days 
later  sent  word  to  Schwedt  that  "  he  was  not  to  think  of 
his  daughter  any  more  as  a  consort."  The  latter  was 
probably  only  "  worshipping  the  rising  sun,"  as 
Frederic  William  had  himself  said  of  Frederic's 
accomplices. 

The  King's  health  was  bad,  and  "  his  behaviour  daily 
more  unaccountable."  But,  for  Wilhelmina,  there  had 
come,  as  the  winter  went  on,  a  lull  in  her  persecutions, 
though  she  was  shut  up  in  her  room,  "  still  in  disgrace," 
suffering  from  want  of  food  and  exercise.  To  what 
straits  she  was  reduced  the  following  little  incident  she 
narrates  shows  : — 

"  I  and  Madame  de  Sonnsfeld  were  one  day  at  dinner,  looking 
rather  sadly  at  each  other,  having  nothing  to  eat  but  a  soup  of  salt 
and  water  and  a  ragout  of  old  bones,  full  of  hairs  and  nastiness, 
when  we  heard  a  rough  knocking  against  the  window.  We  jumped 
up,  surprised,  to  see  what  it  was.  We  found  a  jackdaw  holding  in 
his  beak  a  piece  of  bread  ;  directly  he  saw  us  he  put  it  down  on  the 
sill  and  flew  away.  Tears  started  to  our  eyes  over  this  incident. 

"  '  Our  lot  is  indeed  pitiable,'  I  said  to  my  gouvernante,  '  if  it 
touches  even  unreasoning  creatures;  they  are  more  pitiful  of  us 
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than  men,  who  treat  us  with  so  much  cruelty.     Let  us  accept  the 
augur  of  this  bird,  our  luck  is  going  to  change.' 

"  '  I  have  just  been  reading  Roman  history,  and  I  found  in  it,'  I 
continued,  joking,  '  that  Jackdaws  bring  luck.' 

"  The  fact  was  there  was  nothing  very  unusual  about  what  I  have 
just  told.  The  jackdaw,  was  a  tame  one  belonging  to  the  Margravine 
Albert  of  Schwedt,  and  had  probably  strayed  and  was  looking  for  its 
perch.  Nevertheless  my  servants  found  this  circumstance  so  mira- 
culous that  in  a  short  time  it  was  spread  all  over  the  town,  and  so 
aroused  pity  for  my  troubles  among  the  French  colony  that,  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  King's  anger,  they  sent  me  daily  food  in 
baskets  which  they  set  down  near  my  dining  room  and  which 
Hermann  took  good  care  to  empty.  These  actions  and  the  zeal  they 
showed  for  my  brother  and  myself  have  inspired  me  with  such  a 
high  esteem  for  that  nation,  that  I  have  made  it  a  rule  to  help  and 
protect  them  whenever  I  can." 

Frederic  at  Ciistrin  was  not  allowed  to  write  to 
anyone,  especially  not  to  his  sister.  Yet  through  Major 
von  Sonnsfeld,  brother  of  Wilhelmina's  friend,  he  carried 
on  a  very  secret  correspondence  with  her.  The  letters 
are  nearly  all  unsigned,  or  merely  signed  Le  Prussien, 
or  "  N.N.,"  and  Frederic  wrote  so  carefully  that  he  could 
hardly  put  in  all  he  wished  to  say.  Wilhelmina 
treasured  all  his  letters,  but  none  of  her  answers  are 
forthcoming.  He  probably  burnt  them  for  safety. 
Frederic's  letters  are  tender  and  witty,  full  of  joy  and 
tears,  yearning  for  answers  from  her.  Are  there  no 
lemon  trees  in  Berlin  ?  Has  she  forgotten  the  old  trick 
of  writing  illegibly  about  Ramen  in  lemon  juice  ?  But 
he  knows  the  difficulties  with  which  she  is  beset,  and 
how  the  spies  of  both  father  and  mother  surround  her. 

He  tells  her  how  he  has  painted  her  picture  and  his 
own,  directly  he  was  promoted  to  the  possession  of 
colours.  He  sadly  recalls  their  parting.  Who  would 
have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  for  so  long ! 
Happily  the  future  is  veiled. 

His  dependent  position  grated  upon  him.  Yet  he 
bore  himself  with  dignity  and  docility.  Anonymous 
letters  reached  him,  one  probably  from  Wilhelmina, 
admiring  his  attitude. 
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"  Celui-ci  est  parfait  dans  toutes  ses  actions 
Maitre  de  ses  passions,  il  sait  les  commander. 
Son  grand  cceur  est  soumis  aux  lois  de  la  raison, 
II  ne  fait  jamais  rien  qui  ne  soit  de  saison." 

How  strikingly  different  the  moods  of  the  King  and  of 
his  children  ! 

For  if  February  passed  quietly  enough  for  Wil- 
helmina,  at  Potsdam  it  was  anything  but  peaceful  for 
the  unhappy  King,  haunted  by  the  remorse  of  his 
guilty  conscience.  Both  the  English  and  French 
Ambassadors  report  his  sudden  attacks  of  rage — how  he 
once  offered  £100,000  to  whoever  would  first  bring 
him  news  of  the  Crown  Prince's  death — how  he 
came  rushing  distraught  at  midnight  into  the  Queen's 
bedroom,  saying  that  something  was  following  him  to 
kill  him. 

In  the  month  of  March  a  solemn  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  the  Princess's  room.  It  was  many  months 
since  she  had  partaken  of  the  Holy  Communion.  She 
wrote  an  affectionate  letter  "  that  might  have  moved  a 
flint "  to  her  father,  begging  that  it  might  be  admini- 
stered to  her.  The  only  reply  was  a  rude  letter 
to  the  Queen,  commissioning  Eversmann  to  order  the 
chaplain.  That  worthy  was  present  at  the  celebration, 
doubtless  very  much  to  the  Princess's  disgust ;  but  the 
mere  fact  that  the  King  allowed  the  Princess  to  com- 
municate was,  it  was  thought,  a  good  augury,  as  he  had 
himself  communicated  with  the  Crown  Prince  prior  to 
releasing  him  from  close  arrest. 

The  Margravine  gives  a  very  garbled  and  inaccurate 
account  of  the  negotiations  which  the  Queen  carried  on 
with  England  during  this  time,  anent  the  marriage. 
That  there  was  a  rapprochement  with  Prussia  is  certain. 
The  Duchess  of  Kendal  made  advances,  as  well  as  the 
ministers  and  the  Opposition.  But  on  Degenfeld's 
report  Frederic  William  scrawled  one  of  his  pithy 
marginals,  "  Rather  die  than  marriages,  double  or 
single."  When  offered  Julich  and  Berg,  he  wrote : 
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"  Good,  if  England  guarantees  with  all  their  might,  so 
I'll  go  in  with  them,  but  ' point  de  mariage,'  or  it  is 
off  at  once ;  rather  ten  thousand  million  times  lose 
everything,  including  the  guarantee,  than  consent  to 
the  marriage." 

One  day  Eversmann,  paying  one  of  his  flying  visits, 
remarked  to  the  Princess  that  he  was  terribly  busy, 
that  she  would  hear  plenty  of  noise  below.  For  he 
had  orders  to  prepare  the  State  apartments  and  all  the 
plate,  of  which  the  King  was  so  proud,  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Sophia  with  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Baireuth.  Numbers  of  illustrious  guests  were  to  be 
invited,  and  Eversmann  pitied  the  Princess  that  she 
would  not  be  present. 

Thus  Eversmann ;  but  Sonnsfeld  had  another  version. 
Grumbkow  was  deceiving  the  Queen  about  England. 
It  was  for  Wilhelmina's  marriage  that  all  these  prepara- 
tions were  being  made. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  said  the  gouvemante,  "  stand 
firm,  and  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  made  miserable. 
You  are  destined  for  the  Prince  of  Baireuth ;  prepare 
your  answer  beforehand,  for  I  fear  the  storm  will  burst 
when  you  least  expect  it." 

Wilhelmina  replied  evasively.  We  know  that  her 
spirit  was  quite  broken,  and  that  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  yield  to  her  father's  wishes.  We  also  know 
that  the  latter  had  long  had  Prince  Frederic  of  Baireuth 
in  view  as  an  alternative,  should  Wilhelmina  prove 
obdurate  over  Weissenfels.  She  was  now  to  have  no 
choice.  It  was  simply  an  order  that  was  about  to  be 
issued. 

In  spite  of  Grumbkow,  the  English  negotiations  fell 
through.  "  New  and  dismal  scenes  are  beginning  to 
open  here,"  wrote  Dickens.  The  Queen  wrote  broken- 
hearted letters  to  her  daughter.  Altercations  took 
place  between  her  and  the  King ;  he  even,  the  servants 
reported,  threatened  to  strike  her  with  his  cane. 
More  incensed  than  ever  against  his  son  and  daughter, 
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he  had  irrevocably  decided  on  Weissenfels.  Eversmann 
came  up  from  Potsdam  in  hot  haste  one  morning,  and 
describes  the  scene  and  reported  the  King's  threats. 
Sonnsfeld  was  to  be  ignominiously  dismissed  and 
publicly  whipped  at  the  cross-roads.  "  If  you  do  not 
submit,"  he  added,  "you  will  be  taken  to  a  fortress; 
the  horses  are  ordered,"  and  he  drew  an  appalling 
picture  of  the  sufferings  poor  Sonnsfeld  would 
endure. 

This  brought  Wilhelmina  to  a  decision.  She 
announced  that  she  would  submit  if  a  suitable  emissary 
were  sent.  So  many  innocent  persons  had  suffered— 
Katte,  Billow,  what  hope  was  there  for  Sonnsfeld  ? 
And  besides,  her  submission  would  bring  peace  into  the 
family. 

Sonnsfeld,  who  had  been  eavesdropping,  flung  herself 
at  the  Princess's  feet,  and  declared  that  nothing  mattered 
to  her  so  long  as  Wilhelmina  was  but  happy.  To  calm 
her  Wilhelmina  pretended  to  change  her  mind. 

In  the  evening  came  a  frantic  note  from  the  Queen. 

"  All  is  lost !  My  dear  daughter,  the  King  intends  to  marry  you 
out  of  hand.  .  .  .  Eversmann  has  orders  to  make  the  purchases 
for  your  wedding.  ...  People  will  be  sent  to  persuade  you.  .  .  . 
But  for  God's  sake  do  not  consent  ...  a  prison  is  better  than  a  bad 
marriage." 

Sonnsfeld  implored  her  to  comply  with  the  Queen, 
and  Wilhelmina,  torn  to  pieces,  went  into  her  own  room 
and,  sitting  down  to  her  harpsichord,  tried  to  gain  a 
little  peace  by  pretending  to  compose.  Suddenly  a 
servant  announced  four  gentlemen  to  see  her  from  the 
King.  Wilhelmina  fled  into  her  bedroom,  but  they 
followed  her — Borck,  Grumbkow,  Podevils,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  Thulemeyer.  Grumbkow  was  the  spokesman. 

They  had  come,  he  said,  to  insist  on  her  marriage. 
The  English  marriage  was  quite  broken  off.  England 
had  behaved  abominably,  and  its  obstinacy  had  been 
the  cause  of  all  the  unrest  in  the  Prussian  Eoyal  Family. 
The  King,  exasperated  by  the  Queen's  intrigues,  had 
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announced  to  King  George  that  he  would  marry  off  his 
daughter  within  three  months.  They  had  come  to 
propose  the  Prince  of  Baireuth,  the  Queen's  choice,  a 
relation,  the  heir  to  a  fine  land — and  the  Princess 
could  not  dislike  him  as  she  had  never  seen  him  !  Then 
he  moralised  on  the  vanity  of  grandeur,  promising,  if 
she  yielded,  the  pardon  of  the  Crown  Prince,  and  a 
double  dowry.  But  should  she  refuse — and  here  he 
showed  the  King's  order — it  was  the  fortress  of  Memel 
for  her,  and  the  utmost  rigour  for  all  her  dependants. 

Wilhelmina  made  one  dignified  effort  to  save  herself. 
She  would  accept  the  terms,  asking  only  to  be  allowed 
to  obtain  her  mother's  consent.  Grumbkow  said  that 
she  was  stipulating  for  the  impossible.  Borck,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  begged  her  not  to  drive  them  to  the 
sad  necessity  of  making  her  wretched. 

Fearfully  agitated,  Wilhelmina  paced  up  and  down, 
seeking  an  expedient  to  obey  her  father  without  break- 
ing with  her  mother.  The  gentlemen  withdrew  to  the 
window  and  consulted  in  an  undertone.  Thulemeyer 
seized  the  opportunity  to  whisper  that  he,  being  of  the 
Queen's  party,  would  appease  her  by  showing  that  it 
was  a  ruse  of  the  King  to  draw  England  on. 

So  Wilhelmina  threw  the  die.  By  solemn  oath  she 
bound  them  to  the  promises  they  had  offered,  and  then, 
at  Grumbkow's  dictation,  wrote  letters  to  the  King  and 
Queen.  At  last  they  withdrew. 

"  It  is  only  the  Queen  I  mind,  I  don't  care  a  bit  about 
England,"  were  the  poor  girl's  parting  words. 

"  We  will  satisfy  her,"  replied  Thulemeyer.  How 
little  he  knew  his  Royal  Mistress's  implacability ! 
Wilhelmina  threw  herself  into  a  chair  and  burst  into  a 
torrent  of  tears. 

Next  day  she  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  Queen : 

"  MADAME, 

"Your    Majesty   will    have    been    already   informed   of    my 
misfortunes  by  the  letter  that  I  had  the  honor  to  send  her  yesterday 
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under  cover  to  the  King.  Scarcely  have  I  strength  to  write  these 
lines,  and  my  state  is  very  pitiful.  It  is  not  threats,  violent  though 
they  be,  which  have  torn  from  me  my  submission  "to  the  King's  will, 
an  interest  more  dear  to  me  has  determined  me  to  this  sacrifice. 
Hitherto  I  have  been  the  innocent  cause  of  all  the  miseries  which 
Your  Maj.  has  endured.  My  too  tender  heart  has  been  touched  by 
the  sad  details  you  have  recently  given  me  of  them.  You  have 
wished  to  suffer  for  me,  is  it  not  much  more  natural  that  I  should 
sacrifice  myself  for  you  and  that  once  for  all  I  put  an  end  to  this 
fatal  disunion  in  our  family.  Have  I  been  able  to  weigh  a  moment 
between  the  unhappiness  and  the  pardon  of  my  brother  ?  What 
fearful  pictures  they  drew  me  about  his  state,  I  shudder  when  I 
think  of  them  !  At  the  onset  everything  I  could  alledge  against 
the  King's  propositions  was  denied  me.  Your  Majesty  yourself 
proposed  the  Prince  of  Baireuth  as  a  suitable  match  for  me,  and 
seemed  satisfied  that  I  should  marry  him.  I  cannot  therefore 
suppose  that  you  disapprove  of  my  resolve.  Necessity  knows  no 
law.  No  prayers  that  I  made  obtained  for  me  leave  to  ask  Your 
Majesty's  consent.  It  was  necessary  to  choose,  either  to  obey  with 
a  good  grace  and  to  obtain  real  benefits  for  my  brother,  or  to  lay 
myself  open  to  dire  extremities  which,  in  the  end,  would  have 
reduced  me  to  the  same  step  that  I  am  now  taking.  I  shall  have 
the  honour  to  give  Your  Majesty  a  more  circumstantial  account 
when  I  may  lay  myself  at  your  feet.  I  well  understand  what  your 
grief  will  be,  and  that  is  what  hurts  me  most.  I  humbly  beg  you 
to  calm  yourself  over  my  fate,  and  to  rely  upon  Providence,  which 
does  everything  for  our  good,  all  the  more  as  I  deem  myself 
fortunate  to  become  the  instrument  of  happiness  to  my  dear 
mother  and  of  my  brother ;  what  would  I  not  do  to  show  them  my 
affection  !  I  repeat  my  prayers  for  your  health,  which  I  beg  you  to 
take  care  of,  and  not  to  injure  by  too  much  grief.  The  pleasure  of 
soon  seeing  your  son  again  should  enable  you  to  bear  this  reverse 
better.  I  beg  you  will  forgive  me  generously  for  the  fault  I  have 
committed  in  binding  myself  in  despite  of  you,  by  reason  of  my 
affectionate  sentiments  and  the  respect  with  which  I  shall  be  all  my 
life,  &c.,  &c.,  &c." 

Eversmann  brought  a  curt  little  note  from  tlie  King 
in  his  own  hand. 

"  I  am  very  glad,  my  dear  Wilhelmina,  that  you  submit  to  your 
father's  wishes.  God  will  bless  you  and  I  will  never  forsake  you. 
I  will  take  care  of  you  all  my  life  and  show  you  always  that  I  am 

Your  faithful  father." 

The  Queen,  too,  sent  an  answer.  The  Margravine, 
though  she  was  writing  after  a  long  interval,  says  she 
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is  too  fond  of  her  mother,  despite  the  latter's  cruelty, 
to  compromise  her  by  giving,  in  extenso,  a  letter  which 
does  her  no  honour. 

"  You  pierce  my  heart  by  giving  me  the  greatest  blow  I  have 
ever  had  in  my  life.  I  had  placed  all  my  hopes  in  you  !  How 
little  I  knew  you  !  Cleverly  have  you  disguised  from  me  the 
wickedness  of  your  mind  and  the  baseness  of  your  feelings.  A 
thousand  times  I  repent  my  kindness  to  you,  the  pains  I  took  with 
your  bringing  up,  the  sorrows  I  have  endured  for  you.  I  know  you 
no  more  for  my  daughter,  but  henceforth  regard  you  as  my  most 
cruel  enemy,  for  you  sacrifice  me  to  my  persecutors,  who  triumph 
over  me.  Count  upon  me  no  longer.  I  swear  you  an  eternal 
hatred,  and  will  never  forgive  you." 

Though  this  letter,  the  messenger  said,  was  written 
in  her  first  outburst,  it  was  only  one  of  many  such 
the  Queen  wrote.  Then  there  were  the  interviews  to 
be  got  through,  some  days  later.  The  King  came  up 
from  Potsdam  and  went  straight  to  Wilhelmina's  rooms. 
He  received  her  with  as  furious  an  expression  as  when 
she  had  last  seen  him  at  that  terrible  meeting  on  his 
return  from  Wesel.  But  her  answer  completely  changed 
him.  He  embraced  her  and  spoke  kindly  to  her. 

Then,  two  hours  later,  the  Queen  arrived  and  came 
up.  "  They  were  by  themselves  for  at  least  two  hours," 
reports  Dickens,  ..."  that  after  floods  of  tears  on 
both  sides  it  ended  in  the  Princess  Royal  falling  into  a 
swoon."  As  she  knelt  to  kiss  her  mother's  hand  she 
fainted.  When  she  came  to  herself  she  sobbed  so  that 
she  could  not  speak,  the  Queen  looking  at  her  severely 
all  the  time,  and  repeating  what  she  had  written. 
Ramen  put  an  end  to  the  scene  by  suggesting  that  the 
King  would  be  angry,  and  "  the  Queen  who  feared  my 
father  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart  as  much  as  the  devil," 
raised  her  daughter,  and  said  she  would  forgive  her  if 
she  controlled  herself.  Then  the  Duchess  of  Bevern 
came  in,  and,  seeing  Wilhelmina's  face  all  swollen  with 
crying,  took  pity  on  her,  and  told  her  so  in  a  whisper, 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  life-long  friendship. 
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Thulemeyer  kept  his  word  and  calmed  the  Queen  with 
the  notion  that  the  King  was  bluffing  England.  The 
latter,  on  inquiry,  found  the  Prince  of  Baireuth  was 
still  in  Paris.  So  the  Queen  was  lulled,  the  King  did 
not  mention  the  marriage  again,  and  for  three  days 
there  was  peace. 

Dickens  reported  to  his  Court :  "  Though  I  never 
understood  it  before,  it  seems  that  Her  Royal  Highness 
has  been  a  close  prisoner,  since  August  last,"  and  he 
added,  "  She  now  declares  she  will  marry  as  her 
father  proposes  and  that  the  King  had  told  Fraulein 
Sosfelde  that  he  would  have  her  sent  to  the  spin-house." 

And  Frederic,  at  Ciistrin,  what  did  he  think  of  this 
headlong  plunge  of  his  sister  ? 

Hille,  the  Director  of  the  Ciistrin  Administrative 
Office,  under  whom  Frederic  was  working,  said  that  at  the 
first  news  the  Crown  Prince  "  was  in  an  agony."  "  Here 
is  my  sister  married  to  some  scoundrel  and  unhappy 
for  the  rest  of  her  life."  "  He  had  such  a  very 
great  affection  for  this  excellent  Princess."  Later  he 
wrote  to  Grumbkow  : 

"  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  how  the  Prince  Royal  took 
the  news  of  the  engagement  of  the  Princess,  his  sister,  with  the 
Prince  of  Baireuth.  "He  says  that,  'loving  his  sister,  he  had 
desired  for  her  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe,  but  as  les  Anglais 
faisaient  lesfiers,  the  King  was  right  not  to  delay,  and  that,  know- 
ing the  Princess'  temperament,  perhaps  she  would  be  happier  with  a 
German  Prince  than  at  the  tumultuous  Court  of  England.'  But, 
still  one  could  not  but  see  that  the  Prince  Royal  had  still  some 
hopes  that  England  would  give  a  sign  of  life  and  decide  for  the 
single  marriage,  but  having  learnt  that  they  would  not  succeed,  he 
said,  '  that  the  honour  of  the  King  and  of  the  house  made  it 
imperative  for  him  to  act  as  he  was  doing  in  giving  the  Princess  to 
the  Prince  of  Baireuth,  the  more  so  as  he  was  assured  that  he  was 
of  a  gentle  temperament,  a  solid  mind,  well  made,  and  would  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  Princess.'  " 

But  to  Wilhelmina,  Frederic  under  the  rose,  wrote 
more  tenderly.  He  was  dreadfully  distressed  when 
he  heard  that,  at  the  approaching  review,  the  Prince  of 
Baireuth  would  appear  as  her  betrothed,  that  he  feared 
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his  sister  wished  to  buy  his  freedom.  He  implored  his 
carissima  sorella  not  to  take  this  step  unless  she  had 
better  reason.  The  heart  is  the  best  counsellor.  He 
saw  Grumbkow,  the  all-powerful,  the  world-arbiter,  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this,  and  he  begged  Wilhelmina  to 
send  this  letter  to  free  herself  if  she  wished  to  be  freed. 

Frederic  had  taken  to  poetising  at  Ciistrin.  In  the 
middle  of  May  he  sent  Wilhelmina  an  ode,  the  first  of 
many  important  poems  he  wrote  to  and  for  her. 
Though  he  had  rhymed  since  boyhood,  he  seems  to  have 
kept  it  a  secret  from  his  sister,  and  writes  that  she  will 
be  astonished  to  find  him  among  the  poets.  Through 
this  ode  we  are  indirectly  made  aware  that  though 
Wilhelmina  had  not  been  called  as  a  witness  at  her 
brother's  trial,  she  was  in  her  brother's  confidence,  and 
knew  of  the  plan  of  escape.  But  neither  of  the  young 
men  betrayed  her  complicity,  and  it  is  a  gross  libel  on 
Katte  to  accuse  him  of  having  done  so.  The  King, 
however,  must  have  more  than  suspected  her.  It  is 
only  by  such  a  surmise  that  we  can  account  for  the 
excessive  rigour  with  which  she  was  treated,  and  by 
the  King's  opening  remark  to  Frederic  at  their  first 
interview  that,  had  the  flight  been  successful,  "  I  would 
have  put  your  sister  in  a  place  for  life  where  she  never 
saw  moon  nor  stars  again." 

Though  French  books  had  been  forbidden,  the  King 
could  not  prevent  Frederic  writing  French  verses,  witty 
and  delicately  turned,  with  no  facts,  no  seriousness — a 
mood  for  which  French  is  the  only  possible  vehicle. 
Yet  the  ode  is  affectionate.  He  calls  Wilhelmina  his 
Iris,  and  pities  her  for  being  punished  for  him.  Should 
happiness  await  her,  it  will  be  his  only  joy ;  should 
misfortune  come  of  this  marriage,  his  rage  against  fate 
will  kill  him.  Indeed,  they  were,  as  he  wrote  years 
after,  when  death  had  taken  her  from  him,  "  two  bodies 
and  one  soul." 


CHAPTER  IV 

A    MELANCHOLY   WEDDING 

The  arrival  of  the  fiance. — The  first  meeting. — The  betrothal — 
The  Queen's  final  struggles. — The  Prince  finds  favour. — A  man 
of  honour. — Months  of  worry. — The  marriage. 

IMMEDIATELY  following  on  these  strange  domestic 
events  came  a  great  entertaining  of  a  large  party  of 
distinguished  guests.  The  whole  Brunswick-Bevern 
family  arrived  with  the  fiance  of  the  pretty  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  the  old  Duke  Eberhardt  of  Wiirtemberg, 
a  personage  it  was  important  to  rivet  to  the  Kaiser's 
side.  Frederic  William,  who  could  spend  money 
where  he  thought  it  worth  while,  "  surpassed  himself  by 
the  sumptuousness  of  his  table,  fourteen  dishes  being 
served  the  whole  time  that  the  guests  stayed  at  Berlin, 
no  small  effort  for  that  King  ! "  He  had  arranged  a 
review  of  "  the  best  and  most  excellent  army  in 
Europe,"  the  show  of  all  others  worth  coming  to  Berlin 
to  see,  and  a  sight  he  thought  the  greatest  pleasure  he 
could  give  anyone. 

On  Sunday  evening,  May  27th,  the  Queen,  her 
daughters  and  her  ladies,  were  sitting  playing  a  game  of 
Pharo  before  supper.  The  King,  who  was  to  rise  very 
early  the  next  morning  for  the  grand  review,  had  gone 
to  bed  at  nine  o'clock.  Suddenly,  as  the  company  passed 
in  to  supper,  they  saw  a  post-chaise  roll  into  the  outer 
court,  and  stop  at  the  grand  entrance,  where  the 
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wonderful  old  Wendelstein  stairway  leads  up  in  lieu  of 
steps  to  the  State  apartments,  an  entrance  only  used 
by  princes.  No  guest  was  expected.  The  Queen 
inquired  who  had  arrived,  and  was  informed  that  it  was 
the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Baireuth.  "  Medusa's  head 
never  produced  a  greater  shock  than  this  news  caused 
the  Queen."  She  seemed  like  to  faint.  Wilhelmina, 
terribly  upset,  begged  to  be  excused  the  review,  and  her 
father's  coarse  jokes  in  public.  But  the  mother  was  too 
much  in  dread  of  the  King  to  yield.  The  Princess  did 
not  sleep  a  wink,  and  Sonnsfeld  sat  by  her  pillow  trying 
to  console  her  over  the  future  outlook.  At  four  a.m. 
they  arose,  and  concealing  their  heads  in  hoods  to  hide 
the  ravages  of  sleeplessness,  set  out  with  the  Queen. 

The  royal  chaise  drove  down  the  line  of  twenty 
thousand  troops,  the  whole  garrison  of  Berlin  and  the 
district,  "  troops,"  as  the  Margravine,  though  of  unmili- 
tary  turn  of  mind,  proudly  remarks,  "  that  subsequently 
showed  that  they  were  as  good  to  fight  with  as  to  look 
at."  At  the  head  of  his  regiment  rode  the  rejected 
Margrave  of  Schwedt,  "  bursting  with  rage  and  saluting 
with  averted  eyes."  Colonel  von  Wachholz,  the  officer 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Queen's  chaise,  led  it  into 
position  for  the  march  past,  and  then  approaching  the 
Queen,  whispered  that  he  had  orders  from  the  King 
to  present  the  Prince  of  Baireuth. 

Cowardly  Frederic  William  !  Or  perhaps — let  us 
give  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt — affectionate  husband. 
He  dealt  his  blow  vicariously. 

With  all  the  Hanoverian  pride  she  could  muster 
Sophia  Dorothea  received  the  unfortunate  young  man. 
A  few  chilly  words,  and  he  was  dismissed.  As  for 
Wilhelmina,  she  tells  us  that  she  was  overcome  by  the 
sun,  and  doubtless  the  ordeal  was  a  trying  one  for  a 
delicate  girl  who  had  not  slept  all  night,  and  who  had 
been  up  since  four  in  the  morning.  The  observant 
Dickens,  who  was  present,  says  that  "  the  confusion 
and  surprise  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  who  had  not  yet 
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heard  of  his  being  arrived,  was  so  great  that  she  fell 
into  a  swoon,  and  in  that  condition  before  the  whole 
line  was  taken  out  of  the  Queen's  coach,  and  put  into  a 
coach  immediately  brought  to  town."  Dickens,  who 
was  not  asked  to  dinner,  heard  that, 

"  notwithstanding,  the  King  insisted  at  noon  that  the  Princess 
should  dine  at  table,  and  with  affected  hurry  and  precipitation, 
taking  the  Prince  of  Baireuth  by  the  hand,  he  placed  him  next  his 
daughter,  above  all  the  Princes  and  Princesses  and  Margraves 
present.  At  dinner  His  Prussian  Majesty  called  for  a  covered  glass 
full  of  Wine,  and  drank  to  the  Prince  of  Baireuth's  health,  and  to 
the  Princess,  his  daughter,  and  obliged  her  to  do  likewise.  Persons 
who  were  present  told  me  they  had  never  seen  a  more  moving 
scene ;  the  confusion,  anguish  and  despair  which  the  Queen  and  the 
Princess  were  in  drawing  tears  from  everybody.  The  same  scene 
has  been  repeated  every  day  since." 

At  the  reception  of  the  guests  next  morning  in  the 
Queen's  apartments  the  latter  hardly  spoke  a  word  to 
the  Prince.  He  had  himself  presented  to  Wilhelmina, 
whose  only  reply  was  a  low  curtsey.  But  one  is  glad 
to  hear  that  she  found  him  "  tall,  well-made,  with  a 
noble  air ;  his  features  are  not  regular  nor  handsome, 
but  his  face  is  frank  and  open,  forthcoming  and  plea- 
sant. He  seemed  lively  and  quick  at  repartee  and  not 
at  all  shy." 

Two  days  later  the  King  sent  for  his  wife  and 
daughter  to  his  study,  and  announced  that  the  betrothal 
would  take  place  on  the  morrow.  The  Queen  was  in  a 
terrible  rage,  and  had  to  be  alternately  coaxed  and 
threatened.  She  was  ordered  to  lend  Wilhelmina  her 
jewels  and  to  dress  her  well.  Then  Baireuth  was  brought 
in.  In  the  King's  presence  the  Queen  received  him 
well,  but  when  he  was  gone  she  was  disagreeable  to 
him  at  cards.  After  supper  he  asked  for  a  moment's 
speech  with  her. 

He  spoke  like  a  man  and  a  gentleman.  He  said  he 
was  aware  of  all  the  circumstances  which  had  preceded 
his  engagement ;  that  he  only  owed  his  honours  to  the 
rupture  with  England ;  that  the  Queen  had  desired  a 
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crown  for  her  daughter.  He  considered  himself  the 
happiest  of  mortals  to  dare  to  aspire  to  a  Princess  for 
whom  he  felt  all  the  feelings  and  the  respect  she 
deserved.  But  it  was  just  these  feelings  that  hindered 
him  from  wishing  to  compel  her  into  a  marriage  perhaps 
distasteful  to  her.  Would  the  Queen  speak  out  frankly  ? 
Her  answer  would  make  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of 
his  life,  but,  were  she  not  favourable  to  the  marriage, 
he  would  break  it  off. 

The  Queen  was  taken  aback.  She  only  replied  that 
both  she  and  her  daughter  were  obeying  the  King's 
orders.  Privately,  however,  she  told  Frau  von  Kamecke 
that  the  Prince  had  played  a  clever  game,  but  had  not 
scored  off  her. 

Sunday,  June  3rd,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
betrothal.  At  the  eleventh  hour  England  made  a  last 
attempt,  before,  not  after,  the  event,  as  the  Margravine 
puts  it,  laying  the  procrastination  at  Grumbkow's  door. 
Dickens  woke  up  Podevils  (in  charge  of  Foreign  Affairs) 
in  the  night,  with  letters  offering  the  single  marriage, 
which  came  from  Chesterfield,  the  English  minister  at 
the  Hague.  In  the  morning  they  were  shown  the 
King.  He,  however,  merely  repeated  the  same  answer 
that  he  had  given  steadily  ever  since  Hotham's 
departure  nearly  a  year  ago.  He  told  Dickens  politely 
that  his  eldest  daughter  had  waited  six  years.  Her 
father  had  now  found  it  convenient  to  marry  her, 
and  he  had  found  a  suitable  match,  which  he  had 
gladly  sanctioned.  As  to  the  English  he  would  will- 
ingly, as  he  had  declared  before,  "  live  with  them  in 
friendship — not  in  marriage."  As  the  Margravine 
says,  Frederic  William  was  a  man  of  his  word.  He 
would  not  now  have  gone  back  on  Baireuth. 

We  hear  from  the  Hague  that  Chesterfield  was 
surprised  and  annoyed  that  his  plan  had  failed.  It 
was  becoming  increasingly  important  to  keep  in  with 
Frederic.  The  King's  health  seemed  very  precarious,  and 
Frederic  had  promised  to  marry  Amelia.  But  we  must 
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do  Grumbkow  and  Seckendorff  the  justice  to  refute  the 
Margravine's  statement  that  they  had  anything  to  do 
with  it.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  Podevils, 
not  Grumbkow,  would  have  been  the  channel  by  which 
the  letter  reached  the  King. 

Early  in  the  morning  Wilhelmina  went  in  deshabille 
to  her  mother,  with  whom  she  found  the  King.  The 
latter  gave  her  a  beautiful  engagement  ring  from  the 
Prince,  with  a  large  diamond  in  it,  and  a  gold  toilet 
service,  as  a  foretaste  of  still  more  magnificent  gifts. 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon in  the  State  apartments.  Dickens  was  invited,  but 
did  not  go,  and  heard  "instead  of  rejoicings  nothing 
was  seen  or  heard  but  sighs  and  tears."  A  more  dismal 
scene  cannot  well  be  imagined.  The  Queen,  though 
controlling  herself,  was  evidently  very  much  distressed. 
All  day  long  she  had  not  vouchsafed  poor  Wilhelmina 
a  word,  and  her  looks  showed  her  anger.  The  old 
Margravine  of  Schwedt,  upon  whose  presence  the  King 
insisted,  was  black  in  the  face  wdth  agitation.  Her  son, 
the  rejected  suitor,  flatly  declined  to  appear,  and  had 
left  the  town  to  avoid  hearing  the  firing  of  the  salute. 
When  the  King  appeared  with  the  Prince  he  was  so 
upset  that  he  forgot  to  have  the  mutual  promises  made 
publicly  in  the  room  where  everyone  was  assembled, 
but  led  him  to  the  adjoining  room  where  stood  the 
Queen  and  Wilhelmina. 

As  to  herself,  the  Margravine  says  so  little  as  to 
imply  much.  She  trembled  as  the  rings  were 
exchanged.  But  Dickens  is  more  expressive  : — "  The 
poor  Princess  stood  like  what  she  truly  was,  an  inno- 
cent victim  to  her  father's  rage  and  fury,  her  looks 
pale,  her  hands  and  knees  trembling  all  the  while, 
and  had  not  the  Queen  and  the  Princess  of  Bevern 
supported  her,  she  would  infallibly  have  dropped 
down." 

She  wished  to  kiss  the  King's  hand.  He  raised  her 
and  clasped  her  a  long  time  in  his  arms,  while  the 
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tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  "  I  replied  to  him  with 
mine,  our  silence  was  more  expressive  than  anything 
we  could  have  said  to  each  other.  The  Queen,  to 
whom  I  made  my  submission,  received  me  very  coldly. 
The  King  embraced  Mde.  de  Sonnsfeld  and  said  nice 
things  to  her." 

The  betrothed  couple  then  led  off  the  ball  in 
another  apartment,  "  which  lasted  till  ten  o'clock," 
says  Dickens,  "  and  was  followed  by  a  very  indifferent 
supper.  .  .  .  But  a  more  melancholy  entertainment  was 
surely  never  seen,  everybody  having  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  Queen  and  the  Princess,  and  showing  by  their 
profound  silence,  and  the  tears  trickling  down  their 
cheeks,  how  much  this  scene  of  Violence  moved  their 
pity  and  indignation."  "  The  King,"  writes  the  Mar- 
gravine, "wept  all  the  evening." 

"  Very  few  people  made  any  compliments  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  on  this  occasion,  and  those  that  did 
seemed  rather  to  condole  than  rejoice  with  him,"  says 
Dickens. 

Dickens  cannot  be  accused  of  being  a  cold  partisan. 
He  did  all  he  could  in  Wilhelmina's  cause  by  his 
pen.  Two  days  after  the  betrothal  he  wrote  again 
concerning  the  "  act  of  Violence  which  had  been 
perpetrated." 

"  For  discharge  of  my  own  conscience  and  upon  tears 
and  entreaties  of  all  honest  people,"  he  implores  his 
Government  to  give  in  to  the  single  marriage  "purely 
and  simply,"  adding  that  the  "  thought  of  the  double 
marriage  makes  the  King  of  Prussia  shudder." 

"The  ill  consequence  of  this,"  he  continues,  "will 
not  be  confined  to  the  King's  reign  only.  The  Prince 
being  more  sensibly  affected  with  the  misfortune  of 
his  sister  than  with  those  he  has  endured  himself 
for  this  year  past,  so  great  is  the  love  he  has  for 
her." 

"  The  grief  of  persons  of  all  ranks,"  he  writes,  "  is 
not  to  be  expressed,"  in  these  "  precipitate  proceed- 
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ings,"  and  he  enclosed  a  hurried,  unsigned,  undated 
scrawl  he  received  a  few  days  before  the  Queen  gave 
her  consent,  to  show  in  how  "  violent  a  state  things 
are  here." 

Translated  it  runs  thus  : — 

"  Our  mistress  is  in  the  last  despair,  the  Master  terribly  put  out. 
.  .  .  That  the  thing  must  be.  That  he  had  had  letters  from 
England,  but  let  them  do  what  they  liked  they  would  not  have  the 
Princess ;  that  England  was  the  cause  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Prince  Royal  and  if  he  had  cut  off  his  head  at  first  all  would  be 
quiet  now,  which  still  might  happen,  and  he  said  this  with  an 
ungovernable  wrath.  He  also  said  that  there  were  now  intrigues  in 
Berlin.  What  the  Mistress  fears  is  to  see  the  Prince  again  in 
danger.  She  has  said  all  she  can  to  calm  him.  She  orders  me  in 
mental  agony  to  do  everything  to  persuade  our  friend  to  help  her, 
she  fears  violence  may  be  done  to  her  daughter,  and  begs  for  a 
cloister  for  her  retreat.  The  grief  I  feel  on  account  of  my  fidelity 
and  of  my  duty  is  inexpressible.  Our  friend  is  gone  to  Potsd.  Burn 
this  paper  I  conjure  you." 

Nor  was  the  other  party  to  this  miserable  business 
any  happier  in  his  mind.  Prince  Frederic  of  Baireuth 
had  hurried  in  haste  to  Berlin  on  receipt  of  the  courier 
despatched  by  the  King.  Such  a  stroke  of  good  luck 
as  the  latter's  offer  had  never  yet  befallen  his  family. 
The  King  received  him  on  Sunday  night  with  "  singu- 
lar marks  of  affection  and  distinction,"  but  Dickens 
wrote  that  the  Prince  was  "  very  uneasy  in  his  situa- 
tion. .  .  .  finding  that  so  much  Force  and  Violence  had 
been  used,"  and  wished  "  as  surely  as  anyone  matters 
may  be  mended." 

The  Queen's  nerves  gave  way.  She  became  ill  with 
ague  and  hysteria  for  a  fortnight.  "  The  anguish  of  her 
mind  is  still  very  great,"  writes  the  sympathetic  British 
envoy.  "  May  heaven  reward  her  in  the  next  world  in 
proportion  to  her  sufferings  in  this  !  "  And  he  feels  too 
for  the  bridegroom,  in  bad  Latin. 

"  There  is  only  the  poor  Prince  of  Baireuth  to  be  pitied,  to  whom 
I  believe  often  occurs  Cicero's  Reflection  in  his  Oratio  pro  publio 
Quintis  : — Saprius  illud  cogitat,  quid  possit  is,  cujus  in  ditione  ai 
potestate  est  quam  quid  debeat  faiere." 
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After  the  betrothal  was  over  the  King  seemed  to 
become  easier  in  his  mind.  This  was  the  only  bright 
side  of  the  business.  The  time  of  engagement  is 
always  a  trying  one  for  the  parties  concerned,  but 
never  surely  did  a  couple  go  through  a  more  disagreeable 
ordeal  than  Wilhelmina  and  her  fiance".  The  Queen, 
who  heard  the  next  day  of  the  belated  English  offer, 
again  set  to  work.  Mindful  of  his  private  conversation 
with  her,  she  ordered  the  Prince  to  be  treated  so  coldly 
as  to  induce  him  to  cry  off.  But  Wilhelmina's  one  idea 
now  was  to  be  married  and  get  away.  For,  except 
Frau  von  Kamecke,  everyone  seemed  to  despise  her  for 
the  mesalliance  she  was  making.  The  future  Queen  of 
England  had  been  a  more  important  personage  than  was 
the  prospective  Margravine  of  Baireuth.  Not  but  what 
magnificence  and  richness  and  amusements  of  that 
Court  were  described  to  her  in  glowing  colours. 
Subsequently,  indeed,  Wilhelmina,  in  her  disillusionment, 
discovered  that  the  description  referred  to  the  Court  in 
the  former  Margrave's  day.  These  reports  made  her 
wish  to  be  there.  Moreover,  though  hardly  knowing 
him  more  than  by  sight,  she  did  not  dislike  her  fiance. 
This  is  how  she  describes  him,  writing  in  after  years  : — 

"  Very  vivacious,  hot-blooded  and  inclined  to  anger,  but  knowing 
so  well  how  to  control  it  that  no  one  perceives  it.  Very  gay,  of 
agreeable  conversation,  although  he  has  some  difficulty  in  making 
himself  understood,  as  he  stutters  a  little.  He  has  a  good  grasp 
and  his  mind  is  penetrating.  The  kindness  of  his  heart  make  all 
who  know  him  like  him.  He  is  generous,  charitable,  pitiful,  polite, 
forthcoming,  equable  in  temper,  in  fact  he  possesses  all  the  virtues 
without  a  mixture  of  vices.  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  with 
him  is  a  little  fickleness.  I  must  mention  this,  without  being 
accused  of  prejudice,  and  he  has  got  over  it  a  good  deal.  Beside 
his  whole  country,  where  he  is  worshipped,  will  easily  corroborate  all 
that  I  have  just  written  about  him." 

Happy  Wilhelmina.  And  her  mother  regretted  the 
Prince  of  Wales ! 

But  someone  else  liked  Prince  Frederic  also.  That 
was  Wilhelmina's  favourite  sister,  Charlotte,  the 
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attractive  but  false  little  coquette,  who  had  wormed 
herself  into  the  disgraced  Wilhelmina's  place  with  their 
mother.  Charlotte  found  her  ownjiance  heavy  and  shy 
compared  with  Wilhelmina's,  and  for  the  next  few 
months  made  matters  as  unpleasant  for  her  sister  as  she 
could. 

But  there  was  always  the  secret  comfort  of  Frederic's 
letters.  In  August  he  had  been  solemnly  reconciled 
with  the  King,  but  was  still  kept  at  Ciistrin.  He  wrote 
that  he  did  not  get  any  letters  from  her,  but  that  he 
heard  that  the  Prince  of  Baireuth  is  nice,  and  so  is 
comforted  and  wishes  him  well,  but  added  that,  if  her 
heart  is  sad  and  anxious,  he  would  like  to  spit  that 
hypocritical  Grumbkow  who  is  responsible  for  everything. 
When,  however,  Frederic  did  hear  that  Wilhelmina  was 
pleased  with  her  fiance  and  found  him  an  amiable  man, 
he  wrote:  "Perhaps  you  will  live  'down  there'  in 
happiness.  I  can  often  manage  to  see  you,  without 
taking  into  account  the  disagreeableness  of  a  proud  and 
punctilious  Parliament." 

Though  apparently  unaware  of  the  renewed  offer  of 
England  and  of  the  Monbijou  tactics  of  making  things 
disagreeable  for  the  Prince,  Frederic,  in  his  letters, 
begged  Wilhelmina  to  be  nice  to  her  fiance,  as  he  heard 
he  would  love  her  more.  Seckendorff  was  wrong  when 
he  said  that  Frederic  was  urging  his  sister  to  break  the 
match.  All  his  life  long  he  thought  her  sacrificed  for 
him,  and  she  thought  she  was  marrying  to  gain  his 
freedom. 

But,  though  he  wrote  to  Wilhelmina  that  he  regretted 
for  her  the  loss  of  a  throne,  yet  he  was  angry  with 
England  over  the  Hotham  business.  Seckendorff 
reported  that  Frederic  had  said,  "  in  referring  to  his 
sister  that  he  would  rather  be  torn  to  pieces  than  marry 
an  English  Princess,  because  England  had  behaved  so 
falsely  and  deceitfully,  and  that  he  hated  everything 
that  was  English." 

"  No  one,"  he  remarked  later  to  Schulenberg,  "  has 
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more  reason  to  complain  (of  England)  than  I  have.  She 
did  not  move  in  the  least  step  for  me,  and  the  trick  she 
played  my  sister  is  unpardonable.  It  was  unpardonable 
to  have  sent  Hotham  for  a  personal  and  private  matter 
rather  than  to  treat  of  a  really  important  affair  in  the 
marriage.  The  King  was  right  not  to  give  way  to 
Hotham,  or  he  would  always  have  interfered  in  our 
ministry." 

Early  in  July,  Baron  Voight,  who  had  come  in 
attendance  on  the  Prince,  was  instructed  to  draw  up  the 
marriage  contract.  He  declared  the  debts  of  the 
Margrave  to  be  1,000,000  crowns,  but  Dickens  was 
told  that  they  were  half  as  much  again.  The  King 
agreed  "  to  hand  the  Margrave  80,000  crowns  towards 
clearing  without  interest  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
and  meantime  the  Prince  and  his  consort  to  subsist  upon 
the  interest  of  Her  Royal  Highness's  portion,  which  was 
not  yet  fixed,  and  the  revenue  of  some  beneficial  post 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  deigns  to  confer  on  the 
Prince."  He  doubted  if  the  Margrave  will  come  for  the 
ceremony,  as  the  King  will  have  too  many  other 
expenses  to  wish  to  pay  for  his  journey  to  and  fro  in 
suitable  state. 

All  July  matters  stood  still  and  no  preparations 
were  made  for  the  wedding.  In  August  they  began, 
and  even  then  the  Queen  managed  to  have  it  postponed 
till  November. 

The  Queen  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  the  Prince 
of  Baireuth  look  ridiculous.  She  told  him  on  one  occa- 
sion that  her  daughter  had  been  educated  as  a  Princess 
destined  to  wear  a  crown,  and  that  she  was  versed  in 
all  the  "  'ologies."  "  Do  you  know  history,  geography, 
Italian,  English,  painting  and  music  ? "  she  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  ready  Prince,  with  a  laugh,  "  and 
I  know  my  catechism  and  my  creed  as  well ! " 

After  that  the  Queen  left  him  alone. 

A  good  shot,  he  did  not  improve  his  position  at  a 
great  shooting  party  in  the  woods  round  Charlottenburg 
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by  nearly  shooting  the  King.  Happily,  the  latter 
pretended  not  to  notice,  though  the  Prince  of  Anhalt, 
jealous  for  his  nephew  of  Schwedt,  tried  to  make 
mischief. 

After  the  illustrious  visitors  had  left  life  in  the  family 
circle  became  so  unbearable  that,  though  Wilhelmina 
behaved  to  him  as  well  as  she  dared, he  was  sorely  tempted 
to  throw  up  the  game.  The  Queen  fell  ill  of  chagrin, 
the  King  went  off  on  an  inspection  tour  in  his  Prussian 
provinces,  leaving  Wilhelmina  as  a  souffre-douleur,  and 
it  told  on  her  health. 

Frederic  William  had  always  wanted  a  military 
son-in-law.  The  Prince  of  Baireuth's  polished  manners 
hardly  pleased  him.  When  he  returned  to  Berlin  the 
King  called  him  effeminate  and  tried  daily  to  make 
him  drunk,  but  the  Prince  had  a  strong  head.  Finally, 
at  Grumbkow's  instigation,  he  insisted  upon  his  taking 
command  of  a  dragoon  regiment,  and  presented  him 
with  a  gold  sword,  so  heavy  he  could  hardly  lift  it. 

The  Prince  was  disinclined  for  soldiering,  his  father 
did  not  wish  him  to  take  it  up,  and  Wilhelmina  dreaded 
for  him  the  narrow  and  dissipated  life  of  a  garrison 
town.  But  there  was  no  gainsaying  the  King. 

The  night  before  he  was  to  start  to  join  his  regiment 
the  Prince  came  and  spoke  to  her  in  the  Monbijou 
gardens,  where  she  was  walking  with  Sonnsfeld. 

"  '  I  have  only  now,'  he  said  to  Wilhelmina,  '  been  able  to  find  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  your  Royal  Highness,  to  tell  you  of  the 
despair  I  am  in  at  seeing  how  you  show  by  all  your  actions  how 
much  you  dislike  me.  I  have  been  told  what  bad  impressions  you 
have  been  given  about  me,  and  it  makes  me  miserable.  Am  I, 
Madame,  the  cause  of  the  sorrows  you  have  gone  through  ?  I  should 
never  have  aspired  to  your  Royal  Highness  had  not  the  King  made 
the  first  advance.  To  have  refused  would  have  made  me  most 
miserable  of  men,  and  can  you  blame  me,  Madame,  for  having  ac- 
cepted ?  But  I  am  going  away,  I  do  not  know  for  how  long.  I  beg 
you  to  give  me  a  definite  answer,  and  to  tell  me  if  you  really  have 
an  insurmountable  hatred  for  me  1  In  which  case  I  shall  make 
myself  wretched  for  all  my  life,  and  risk  the  wrath  of  my  father  and 
the  King,  and  will  bid  you  an  eternal  farewell,  and  break  my  engage- 
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incut  finally.  But,  Madame,  if  I  may  hope  that  I  am  mistaken  and 
that  you  have  a  little  kind  feeling  for  me,  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  promise  me  that  you  will  keep  your  troth,  plighted  by 
order  of  the  King,  to  belong  to  none  but  me.' 

"  He  had  tears  in  his  eyes  and  seemed  exceedingly  touched.  I 
was  not  used  to  such  jargon,  and  I  had  blushed  to  my  finger  tips.  As 
I  did  not  reply,  he  redoubled  his  persuasions,  and  said,  with  a  very 
sad  air,  that  he  saw  only  too  well  that  my  silence  augured  anything 
but  well  for  him  ;  and  that  he  would  act  accordingly.  Then,  at  last, 
I  spoke. 

"  '  My  word  is  inviolable,'  I  said.  '  I  gave  it  by  order  of  the 
King,  but  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  keep  to  you  irrevocably.' 

"  At  this  moment,  to  my  delight,  the  Queen  came  up,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  conversation." 

for  which,  as  for  other  slight  advances  towards  her 
fiancG,  she  scolded  Wilhelmina  bitterly. 

A  terrible  time  at  Wusterhausen  now  followed,  "  pains 
of  hell  succeeding  pains  of  purgatory."  Wilhelmina 
and  Charlotte,  and  their  suites,  were  boxed  up  in  two 
attics.  Regardless  of  weather,  dinner  was  served  under 
an  awning  beneath  a  big  lime  tree,  a  hollow  place,  and 
when  it  rained  they  were  wet  up  to  their  knees.  Six 
dishes  were  served  for  twenty-four  people,  so  a  quarter 
of  them  starved.  All  day  they  were  penned  up  while 
the  Queen  played  trocadillo.  After  dinner  the  King 
slept  for  two  hours  and  a  half  in  a  chair,  and  they  had 
to  sit  in  the  sun  near  him. 

The  Prince  of  Baireuth  wrote  Wilhelmina  a  few 
letters,  but  the  Queen  always  dictated  the  replies.  He 
presently  joined  them  at  Wusterhausen,  and  Charlotte 
tried  to  entangle  him  in  a  flirtation.  The  Court  moved 
on  to  Makenhau,  and  the  King  ordered  some  acrobats 
to  give  a  performance  in  the  courtyard.  He  sat  at  one 
window  with  the  Queen,  and  the  betrothed  pair  and 
Charlotte  at  another. 

The  Prince  took  the  opportunity  of  telling  Wil- 
helmina how  miserable  he  was,  for  England  had 
renewed  her  offer,  and  he  was  in  despair.  Wilhelmina 
was  impressed  by  his  attitude,  and  stood  firm  against 
her  mother's  fuming  and  threats.  Only  to  gain  peace 
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for  the  family  and  freedom  for  Frederic  had  she 
plighted  her  word,  but  now  that  she  knew  him  she  had 
really  grown  to  like  the  Prince,  and  would  not  take  it 
back.  The  Queen  was  furious.  In  the  evening  came 
the  Prince  to  supper,  as  usual,  but  a  changed  man, 
looking  quite  cheerful.  Neither  the  Queen  nor  Char- 
lotte were  in  the  room ;  he  whispered  to  Wilhelmina, 
"  The  King  has  refused  the  offer." 

Despite  the  Queen's  attempt  at  postponement  under 
plea  of  lack  of  time  to  prepare  the  trousseau,  Wil- 
helmina's  wedding  had  been  fixed  for  November  20th. 
It  had  been  preceded  by  such  unpleasantness  that  no 
one  at  Court  could  really  rejoice  over  it.  The  King 
was  in  as  bad  a  temper  as  the  Queen.  His  daughter 
writes  he  did  not  know  what  he  wanted,  one  day 
regretting  his  refusal,  and  the  next,  inveighing  against 
England.  It  was  she  who  suffered.  What  made  the 
unpleasantness  worse  was  that  the  King,  contrary  to 
custom,  had  invited  a  number  of  outside  guests,  to 
give,  as  it  were,  an  artificial  joy  to  the  proceedings. 
Besides  the  bridegroom's  father  came  the  Bevern 
family,  hatching  the  match  of  their  daughter  with 
Frederic,  they  and  several  others,  thirty-three  Princes 
in  all.  As  in  Frederic  William's  Court  there  were  no 
heralds  or  master  of  the  ceremonies,  the  discussions 
and  disagreements  as  to  precedence  may  well  be 
imagined.  To  soothe  them  the  King  decided  the 
knotty  point  by  lots  ! 

The  Anspachs  were  first  to  arrive,  and  came  to 
Wusterhausen.  That  very  juvenile  couple  were  not 
getting  on  well  together,  and  already  "  my  Anspach 
children"  caused  the  King  some  anxiety.  Frederica 
had  lost  her  looks,  and  had  acquired  airs  and  graces. 
Her  father  made  much  of  her,  and  it  led  to  bickerings. 

Next  came  the  Duchess  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  now  a 
widow  for  the  third  time,  a  very  coarse  and  ridiculous 
elderly  person,  whose  first  husband  had  been  a  Mar- 
grave of  Baireuth-Culmbach.  The  Margrave  of 
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Baireuth  arrived,  so  pleased  with  the  match,  and  most 
obsequious  and  grateful,  as  well  he  might  be,  as  "  the 
King  had  promised  to  give  400,000  crowns  to  take  the 
mortgage  off  the  Margravate  of  Baireuth,  if  the  Princess 
Royal  has  a  son." 

On  November  13th  the  Queen  "held  the  first  Court 
since  the  February  year."  A  great  train  of  artillery 
came  for  the  wedding  salutes,  and  the  King  had  a 
hundred  hautboys  brought  from  their  respective  regi- 
ments, as  far  as  from  Cleves  in  the  west  to  Prussia  in 
the  east. 

The  desire  for  the  English  match  had  become  an 
obsession  with  the  Queen,  and,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
she  expected  a  courier  from  England  with  the  offer. 
On  the  marriage  morning  there  were  two  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  be  gone  through.  In  the  presence  of  the 
Margrave  and  his  son,  of  Grumbkow,  Podevils, 
Thulemeyer  and  von  Voight,  the  Baireuth  minister, 
the  Princess  took  the  customary  oath,  renouncing  all 
claims  on  the  allodial  revenues  during  the  life  of  her 
brothers  and  their  male  heirs.  Then,  to  her  extreme 
surprise,  a  second  declaration  was  required  of  her.  It 
was  to  give  up  any  claim  on  the  Queen's  fortune, 
should  the  latter  die  intestate.  In  vain  her  father  told 
her  it  was  but  a  formality,  such  as  her  sister  of  Anspach 
had  already  submitted  to,  and  that  her  mother  could 
make  any  will  she  liked.  Kissing  his  hand,  the 
Princess  reminded  him  that  he  had  promised  to  provide 
for  her,  and  that  she  did  not  expect  to  be  treated  so 
badly.  But  he  only  lost  his  temper,  and  compelled  her 
to  sign,  and  Wilhelmina  sat  down  sorrowful  to  a  small 
family  dinner. 

"  It  is  natural,"  she  writes,  "  to  be  thoughtful  when 
one  is  on  the  point  of  contracting  ties  which  decide  for 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  one's  life."  It  was,  indeed, 
as  she  says,  the  oddest  marriage  in  the  world,  the  three 
persons  most  interested  in  it  all  disappointed  about 
it.  For  the  Margrave  began  to  fear  that  his  great 
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financial  hopes  would  be  frustrated  by  the  King's 
avarice. 

Tuesday,  November  20th,  was  Wilhelmina's  wedding 
day.  The  ceremony  was  fixed  for  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  "  Directly  dinner  was  over  the  King  ordered 
the  Queen  to  begin  to  dress  me.  It  was  then  four 
o'clock,  and  I  was  to  be  ready  by  seven.  The  Queen 
wished  to  do  my  hair.  But  as  she  was  not  good  at 
acting  lady's  maid,  she  could  not  manage  it.  Her  ladies 
took  her  place,  but,  as  fast  as  my  hair  was  dressed  on 
one  side,  she  disarranged  it,  a  ruse  to  gain  time,  in  the 
hope  that  the  courier  would  arrive." 

Here  the  Margravine  puts  in  an  invention  which 
heightens  the  interest  of  her  recital.  She  describes  how 
the  courier  was  already  in  the  town,  his  dispatches  in 
Grumbkow's  hand,  the  latter  waiting  till  the  ceremony 
was  completed  to  deliver  them.  This  is  purely 
fictitious.  England  had  verily  and  indeed  made  her 
last  offer  for  King  Frederic  William's  eldest  daughter, 
but  it  had  been  made  some  weeks  ago,  and  had  been 
refused. 

"  In  consequence  I  was  rigged  out  like  a  mad  woman.  By  dint 
of  much  dressing,  my  hair  had  gone  out  of  curl,  and  it  fell  over  my 
forehead  and  I  looked  like  a  little  boy.  The  royal  crown  was 
placed  on  my  head,  and  twenty-four  curls  of  hair  as  big  as  my  arm. 
Such  was  the  Queen's  arrangement.  I  could  hardly  hold  up  my 
head,  it  was  too  weak  for  such  a  weight.  My  dress  was  of  rich 
silver  tissue  with  Spanish  point  lace  in  gold,  and  my  train  was 
twelve  yards  long.  I  nearly  died  under  all  this  bedizenment.  Two 
of  the  Queen's  ladies  and  two  of  mine  carried  my  train.  The  two 
latter  were  Frau  von  Sonnsfeld  and  Fraulein  von  Grumbkow,  niece 
of  my  persecutor.  I  had  been  obliged  to  invite  the  latter,  as  the 
King  insisted  upon  it.  That  day  Fraulein  von  Sonnsfeld  was 
appointed  Abbess  of  Wolmerstadt,  and  the  King  himself  conferred 
upon  her  the  order  of  that  chapter.  Then  we  passed  into  the  state 
apartments." 

The  Margravine  proceeds  to  describe  them  as  they 
were  in  her  day,  before  the  necessities  of  Frederic  II. 's 
wars  had  made  such  inroads  on  the  treasures  they 
contained. 
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"They  are  composed  of  six  large  rooms,  which  end  in  a 
magnificent  hall,  adorned  with  pictures  and  architecture.  On  leav- 
ing this  hall  you  enter  the  rooms,  very  well  decorated,  which  lead  to 
a  gallery  adorned  with  very  fine  pictures.  All  this  opens  one  into 
the  other.  This  gallery,  ninety  feet  long,  leads  into  a  second  set  of 
fourteen  rooms,  all  as  vast  and  as  well  decorated  as  the  first,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  a  very  spacious  hall,  intended  for  great  ceremonies. 
In  all  that  I  have  hitherto  described,  there  is  nothing  uncommon, 
but  now  comes  something  marvellous.  The  first  room  contains  a 
silver  chandelier  weighing  ten  thousand  crowns,  all  the  adjuncts  are 
of  relative  weight.  The  second  is  even  more  superb.  The  pier 
glasses  are  of  massive  silver,  and  the  mirror  twelve  feet  high ; 
twelve  people  can  sit  'comfortably  round  the  tables  placed  below 
these  mirrors ;  the  chandelier  is  much  larger  than  the  one  before. 
Everything  goes  on  increasing  till  the  last  hall,  which  contains  even 
more  valuable  articles.  The  portraits  of  the  King  and  of  the 
Queen  are  to  be  seen  there,  with  those  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  all  life-size  and  framed  in  silver.  The  chandelier  weighs 
fifty  thousand  crowns ;  the  globe  of  it  is  so  large  that  an  eight-year- 
old  child  could  get  into  it  easily.  The  plaques  are  six  feet  high ; 
the  centre  tables  are  of  silver,  the  musicians'  gallery  is  also  of  this 
precious  metal ;  in  a  word,  this  hall  contains  more  than  ten  millions 
weight  of  silver.  It  is  all  worked  with  art  and  with  taste.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  a  magnificence  which  does  not  please  the  eye,  and 
which  has  many  inconveniences  ;  for,  instead  of  candles,  they  light 
wax  tapers,  which  makes  a  stifling  smoke  and  blackens  faces  and 
clothes.  The  King,  my  father,  had  all  this  silver  made  after  his 
first  visit  to  Dresden.  In  that  town  he  saw  the  treasure  of  the 
King  of  Poland ;  he  wished  to  surpass  that  Prince,  and,  being 
unable  to  do  it  in  the  way  of  rare  precious  stones,  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  have  what  I  have  described  made,  in  order  to  possess  a 
novelty  which  no  European  sovereign  had  hitherto  possessed." 

Wilhelmina's  marriage  took  place  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Ritter  Saal,  the  last  hall  she  describes.  The 
subsequent  polonaise,  or  torch-dance  procession,  and 
the  observances  which  followed,  are  still  performed  in 
almost  the  same  manner  at  all  the  royal  weddings  at 
Berlin.  A  crimson  canopy  had  been  erected,  and  the 
altar  table  stood  beneath  it. 

"  A  triple  discharge  of  cannon  sounded  when  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion was  given  us.  All  the  foreign  envoys  except  that  of  England 
were  present.  The  Margrave  of  Schwedt  had  been  made  to  come 
by  the  King's  express  order.  After  having  made  and  received  con- 
gratulations, I  was  seated  in  an  armchair  on  the  dais  by  the  side  of 
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the  Queen.  The  Prince  of  Baireuth  opened  the  ball  with  my  sister 
of  Anspach.  It  only  lasted  one  hour,  after  which  we  went  to  table. 
The  King  had  caused  lots  to  be  drawn,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes 
about  precedence  among  so  many  foreign  royalties.  I  was  placed  at 
the  head  with  the  Prince,  each  in  an  armchair.  The  Margrave,  my 
father-in-law,  was  by  my  side. 

"  The  King,  who  did  not  do  things  by  halves,  set  himself  by  the 
Prince.  There  were  thirty-four  royalties  at  this  table.  The  King 
amused  himself  by  making  the  Prince  tipsy,  and  made  him  drink  so 
much  that  at  last  he  was  half  seas  over.  Two  ladies  stood 
behind  me  all  the  time,  and  the  gentlemen-in-waiting  who  had  been 
given  to  me  were  Colonel  von  Breiche  and  Major  Stecho,  who 
waited  on  me  all  the  time,  as  well  as  Herr  von  Voight,  who  had 
been  made  my  chamberlain,  and  Herr  von  Bindemann,  who  had 
been  given  me  as  my  groom  of  the  chambers.  After  supper  we 
went  back  into  the  hall  which  had  been  made  ready  for  the  Proces- 
sion of  Torches.  The  dance  is  an  ancient  German  custom,  and 
takes  place  in  great  state.  The  Ushers  of  the  Court  with  their 
wands  begin  the  march ;  they  are  followed  by  all  the  Lieutenant- 
Generals  of  the  army,  each  bearing  a  lighted  taper.  The  newly- 
married  couple  take  two  solemn  turns  round  the  room ;  then  the 
bride  takes  one  with  each  Prince  present,  and  when  she  has 
finished  the  bridegroom  takes  her  place  and  leads  out  each  Princess. 
All  is  done  to  the  sound  of  timbals  and  trumpets.  The  dance  over, 
I  was  led  back  to  the  first  saloon,  and  laid  upon  a  bed  of  crimson 
velvet  sewn  with  pearls.  According  to  etiquette,  my  mother  should 
have  disrobed  me,  but  she  thought  me  unworthy  of  that  honour, 
and  only  handed  me  my  night  dress.  My  sisters  and  the  Princesses 
performed  this  ceremony.  Directly  I  was  disrobed  all  the  company 
came  and  took  leave  of  me  and  retired,  except  my  sister  of  Anspach 
and  the  Duchess  of  Bevern." 

The  Princess  was  then  conducted  to  the  historic 
bridal  chamber  in  the  old  wing  of  the  castle, 
overlooking  the  river,  which  stills  plays  its  part  in  royal 
weddings.  Here  the  King  made  her  kneel  down,  and 
ordered  her  to  say  out  loud  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  Queen  was  in  a  very  bad  temper,  and 
found  fault  with  everyone,  "  and  said  many  hard  things 
to  me  before  she  left  me." 

She  was  still  in  this  mood  the  next  morning,  and 
when  the  King,  according  to  custom,  came  with  the 
royalties  and  the  generals  to  present  his  daughter  with 
a  silver  toilet  service,  the  Queen  declined  to  do  her  the 
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same  honour.  But,  in  spite  of  her  troubles,  Wilhelmina 
did  not  forget  her  brother.  Her  part  of  the  compact 
was  now  complete  ;  the  King  must  perform  his.  She 
sent  von  Voight  to  Grumbkow  to  remind  him  of  his 
word.  The  latter  advised  patience  ;  he  must  take  his 
opportunity  of  getting  the  King  to  perform  his  promise. 
But  on  the  third  day  came  the  grand  ball,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  the  grand  ball — Frederic. 
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CHAPTER   I 

OUT   OF  THE    FRYING  PAN  INTO   THE  FIRE 

The  changed  Frederic. — An  unpleasant  honeymoon. — The  King's 
meanness  over  settlements. — An  uncomfortable  wedding 
journey. — Disillusionment. — George  Frederic  Charles,  Mar- 
grave of  Baireuth. — The  betrothing  of  Frederic. — The  Festival 
of  the  "  Red  Eagle." 

THE  newly  married  couple  stayed  on  nearly  seven 
weeks  in  Berlin  after  their  marriage.  A  very  mixed 
time  of  pain  and  pleasure  it  was  to  Wilhelmina. 
She  had  indeed  the  great  joy  of  seeing  her  brother 
again  ;  though  she  was  taken  aback  at  his  coldness  at 
their  first  meeting.  Doubtless  Frederic,  in  his  plain  grey 
coat,  and  sword  less,  felt  shy  and  ill  at  ease  in  such  a 
gay  gathering.  Next  morning  he  paid  her  a  long  visit. 
Each  poured  forth  to  the  other  the  story  of  all  they 
had  gone  through,  and  when  Wilhelmina's  came  to  a 
climax  over  her  promise  and  her  marriage,  Frederic 
caressed  her,  but  not  warmly,  she  fancied.  He  thanked 
her,  and  then,  breaking  off  the  conversation  abruptly, 
asked  to  see  her  rooms.  Passing  into  the  adjoining 
apartment  they  found  the  Prince  of  Baireuth,  who  had 
retired  in  order  to  leave  the  brother  and  sister  alone. 
Frederic,  half  jealously,  half  suspiciously,  looked  him 
up  and  down,  and  with  some  stiff  compliments  with- 
drew. 

The  Margravine  writes  that  she  was  dreadfully  dis- 
tressed, and  hardly  recognised  her  brother.  The  Prince, 
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too,  was  mortified  at  not  having  produced  a  favourable 
impression.  And  this  after  all  the  tears  and  the  sacri- 
fice her  beloved  Fritz  had  cost  her ! 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  Margravine's  account 
of  their  meeting  with  Frederic's  very  affectionate  letters, 
both  before  and  subsequently,  about  her  sacrifice. 
When  he  returned  to  Ciistriu  once  more  a  free  man  and 
a  soldier,  "  our  farewell  was  more  tender  than  our  first 
interview."  But  Wilhelmina  was  right,  her'  brother 
had  changed. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  pathetic  crises  of  the  many 
in  Wilhelmina's  life.  It  is  a  crisis  such  as  comes  to 
many,  and  through  the  fault  of  no  one.  Her  brother, 
the  close  confidential  companion  of  her  childhood  and 
youth,  "  the  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother," 
her  "  Fritz  "  had  vanished  for  ever.  A  new  man  had 
returned  to  her,  a  man  who  had  been  down  into  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Frederic  had  passed 
through  so  much  since  they  parted ;  he  had  become 
self-reliant,  no  longer  to  be  guided  by  his  elder  sister  ; 
he  had  also  well  learnt  the  art  of  concealment.  Now 
he  was  beginning  to  spread  his  wings  and  to  soar  above 
her  narrow  woman's  ken  into  the  dizzy  heights  of  the 
world  of  rulers.  Till  his  latest  breath  the  love,  the 
tender  admiration  he  felt  for  his  sister,  remained  with 
Frederic ;  but  it  was  he  himself  who  had  changed. 
The  ordeal  they  had  passed  through  had  steeled  him, 
though  it  had  shattered  Wilhelmina. 

O 

Among  the  many  troubles  of  this  extraordinary 
honeymoon  were  the  quarrels  between  the  bridegroom 
and  his  ill-conditioned  young  relative  the  Margrave 
of  Anspach,  which  nearly  came  to  a  duel.  The 
boy  of  seventeen  led  a  cat  and  dog  life  with  his  wife 
two  years  younger.  Though  they  had  been  married  a 
year  and  a  half  there  was  no  heir.  If  Anspach  died  child- 
less the  Margravate  passed  to  his  cousin  of  Baireuth. 
So  a  duel  between  the  two  would  have  been  more  than 
invidious.  Anspach  made  comments  upon  Baireuth's 
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mother,  divorced  years  ago,  and  when  the  King  carried 
off  all  the  young  men  to  a  shooting  party  at  Nauen, 
brought  back  scandalous  stories  about  the  Hereditary's 
Prince's  conduct  there.  With  difficulty  the  impulsive 
and  affectionate,  if  rather  foolish,  young  Margravine 
Frederica  effected  a  reconciliation. 

Another  trouble  which  dogged  the  young  couple's 
opening  married  life  was  the  uncertainty  as  to  their 
income.  Wilhelmina  had  married  in  ignorance  of 
her  settlements,  and  relying  on  her  father's  power  to 
provide  for  her.  To  coax  him  to  do  this  there  were 
two  courses  open.  One  was  by  supplying  him  with 
big  recruits,  which  was  very  difficult,  as  "  tall  men 
do  not  grow  like  mushrooms."  The  other  was  to  give 
him  a  good  dinner  in  company  of  his  cronies.  So 
Wilhelmina  gave  her  first  banquet,  covers  laid  for  forty, 
and  her  husband  the  only  man  who  did  not  get  tipsy. 
As  for  the  King,  "  never  have  I  seen  him  so  gay ;  he 
was  so  pleased  with  everything  that  he  ordered  up 
music,  and  sent  for  various  ladies  from  the  town ;  he 
opened  the  ball  with  me,  danced  with  all  the  ladies,  a 
thing  he  had  never  done,  and  the  party  did  not  break 
up  till  three  hours  after  midnight." 

But  the  Princess's  efforts  were  of  no  avail  At  the 
Queen's  instigation  she  finally,  through  von  Voight, 
discovered  to  how  much  her  father's  brilliant  offers 
amounted.  He  had  lent  the  Margrave  of  Baireuth 
260,000  thalers  (£39,000)  without  interest,  to  pay  off 
his  debts.  After  two  years  the  latter  was  to  commence 
repaying  this  sum  in  instalments  of  2,500  thalers  (£375). 
Her  dowry  was  40,000  thalers  (£6,000),  the  King 
added  60,000  thalers  (£9, 000)  in  lieu  of  the  claim  she  had 
renounced  upon  her  mother's  portion.  The  Margrave 
made  a  separate  establishment  for  the  young  couple. 
When  he  wrote  to  Frederic  William  about  it  the  latter 
replied,  "  Very  obliged,  but  all  depends  upon  Your 
Highness  ;  it  will  be  a  tight  fit  to  get  along  with."  And 
indeed  their  annual  income  for  their  own  expenses  was 
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only  fixed  at  14,000  thalers  (£2,100),  of  which  £300 
was  for  the  Princess's  own  use.  Out  of  this  she  had  to 
pay  all  her  salaries,  presents,  etc.,  so  that  she  could 
count  upon  800  thalers  (£120)  for  herself.  "  The  King 
had  actually  reckoned  in  the  regiment  he  had  given  my 
husband  and  the  silver  service  he  had  given  me  "  (!) 
When  she  expostulated  with  her  father  he  "  went  and 
cut  off  £4,000  of  our  joint  income.  The  Queen  was 
much  amused,  and  said  :  '  I  told  you  so.' " 

No  wonder  that,  after  this,  the  Princess  looked 
forward  with  delight  to  leaving  Berlin,  and  hoped  for  a 
happier  life  in  her  new  home.  Her  only  joy  was  in  her 
husband,  and  that  was  great,  for  he  was  devoted  to  her. 
Further,  a  bad  fainting  fit  after  receiving  Holy 
Communion  early  in  the  new  year  was  attributed  by  the 
doctors  to  a  cause  which  gave  her  a  tender  hope  for  the 
future. 

On  Twelfth  Night  the  Hereditary  Prince  and  Princess 
took  leave  of  their  friends  in  Berlin.  The  next  day  at 
Potsdam  the  King  gave  them  a  most  affectionate 
farewell.  The  Princess  took  advantage  of  his  good 
humour  to  ask  leave  to  take  with  her  Frau  von 
Sonnsfeld's  niece,  the  motherless  daughter  of  General 
von  Marwitz.  As  she  was  an  heiress  the  desired 
permission  was  only  granted  by  the  King  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  she  should  not  marry  outside  his 
dominions. 

On  the  llth  of  January  with  many  tears  and 
apologies  on  the  part  of  her  father  for  his  past  behaviour, 
and  with  a  freezing  farewell  from  her  mother,  who  never 
really  forgave  her,  Wilhelmina  left  Berlin.  The  journey 
to  Baireuth  occupied  nearly  a  fortnight.  The  route  lay 
first  over  the  dreary  plains  of  Brandenburg  now  deep  in 
midwinter  snow.  "  The  weather  and  the  roads  were 
awful  that  year,"  the  King  had  written  a  little  while 
before.  The  second  day  the  coach  in  which  they 
travelled  upset,  and  two  heavy  boxes  and  a  pair  of 
loaded  pistols  with  which  it  had  been  packed  fell  upon 
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Wilhelmina,  but  happily  without  doing  her  the  slightest 
harm.  Frau  von  Sonnsfeld  was  exceedingly  frightened, 
however,  and  went  on  screaming :  "  '  Oh !  Mon  Dieu  ! 
Mercy  on  us  !  Mercy  on  us  ! ' 

"  I  thought  she  was  hurt,  which  alarmed  me  more  than  the  fall ; 
I  asked  her. 

" '  Oh  I  Mon  Dieu !  no,  Madame,  I  was  only  alarmed  about 
you.' 

"  The  Hereditary  Prince,  more  dead  than  alive,  had  jumped 
out  of  the  window,  not  daring  to  ask  if  I  was  injured.  It 
seemed  to  me  all  very  funny.  I  was  loaded  like  a  mule  with  all 
the  baggage." 

Frau  von  Sonnsfeld  and  the  Prince  were  anxious  that 
Wilhelmina  should  rest  a  few  days  to  recover  from  the 
shock.  But  she  insisted  on  pushing  on  to  Leipzig  for 
the  famous  fair  there.  Her  life  had  hitherto  been 
bounded  by  Wusterhausen  and  Potsdam,  and  she  was 
anxious  to  see  the  world.  The  Leipzig  fair  was  a 
fashionable  event,  many  strangers  coming  from  far,  and 
the  Court  from  Dresden.  Unluckily  they  arrived  a  day 
too  late  for  it,  and  had  nothing  but  speeches  and 
ceremonies. 

After  Leipzig  the  scenery  changed.  For  the  first  time 
Wilhelmina  set  eyes  on  mountains,  the  modest  heights  of 
the  Thiiringen  Forest  indeed,  but  now  capped  with  snow, 
and  impressive  to  one  only  accustomed  to  the 
Brandenburg  fenlands.  But  she  belonged  to  a  century 
which  was  blind  to  the  beauties  of  the  grandeur  of 
Nature.  The  rocks  and  the  precipices  only  frightened 
her,  and  though  it  was  horribly  cold  she  preferred  to 
walk  to  being  shaken. 

At  Hof  they  entered  their  own  Margravate.  Cannon 
thundered,  armed  burgesses  lined  the  streets  to  the 
castle.  Colonel  von  Reitzenstein,  Grand  Chamberlain, 
and  the  higher  nobility  of  the  province  of  Voightland 
received  them  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  like  a  ladder.  It 
was  with  reference  to  this  higher  nobility,  a  good  deal 
too  independent,  and  who  had  been  rebelling  on  the 
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curtailment  of  their  privileges,  that  Frederic  William 
had  recommended  to  the  Margrave  that  summary  deal- 
ing of  which  we  have  heard.  Herr  von  Voight  begged 
the  young  Princess  to  ingratiate  herself  with  them.  But 
Franconia  was  then,  as  now,  the  Bceotia  of  Southern 
Germany,  and  Wilhelmina  waxes  exceedingly  satirical 
over  the  first  introduction  to  her  new  subjects.  "  All 
of  good  family  and  some  very  rich,  mostly  Eeitzensteins, 
with  faces  to  frighten  children  with,  dressed  in  dirty 
old  wigs,  and  ancient  ancestral  robes,  tarnished  and 
ragged,  with  manners  to  correspond."  Then  she  was 
introduced  to  "  animals  of  another  species,"  the  clergy, 
with  great  ruffs  as  big  as  baskets  round  their  necks,  and 
such  speeches  !  She  sat  down  to  dine  with  about  thirty  of 
the  most  important  of  these  Noah's  Ark  folk ;  the  antedi- 
luvians were  monosyllabic  till  she  began  to  talk  farming, 
when  the  wits  caught  fire,  and  indulged  in  disputes  on 
the  relative  merits  of  plain  or  mountain  sheep,  till  she 
nearly  went  to  sleep.  The  health-drinking  woke  her  up, 
and  went  on  till,  with  her  back  aching  from  bowing,  she 
found  herself  in  the  company  of  thirty-four  drunkards. 

It  not  being  considered  proper  to  travel  on  Sunday, 
she  had  to  sit  out  a  long  discourse  which  matched 
the  company  of  the  evening  before.  "  The  Minister 
gave  us  an  historical,  critical  and  scandalous  description 
of  all  the  Marriages  since  the  Creation,  beginning  from 
Adam  and  Eve  up  to  the  day  of  Noah,  and  was  so 
careful  to  emphasise  all  the  details  that  the  men  went 
into  roars  of  laughter,  and  we  blushed  with  confusion." 
After  a  banquet  similar  to  the  first,  she  received  the 
female  portion  of  the  nobility,  the  chaste  wives  attired 
in  birds'  nests  of  old  false  greasy  head-dresses,  covered 
with  flaming-coloured  bows  of  every  hue,  and  dresses 
as  old  as  those  of  their  husbands.  It  was  too  comic, 
especially  the  curtseyings  and  the  manners  of  those 
who  had  been  to  Court,  and  who  prided  themselves 
upon  their  airs  and  graces. 

At  Gefres  the  Margrave   himself  and  his  daughter 
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Charlotte  came  to  meet  them.  Tired  as  the  Princess 
was,  he  kept  her  standing  talking  for  two  hours  in  her 
bedroom,  discoursing  of  Telemaque,  and  of  Houssaye's 
Roman  History,  the  only  works  he  had  ever  read.  Doubt- 
less desirous  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  whose  wit  and  learning  he  had  heard  so  much, 
the  Margrave  only  succeeded  in  making  her  faint  dead 
away  from  fatigue.  They  then  set  out  for  Baireuth, 
about  three  hours  off,  where  they  arrived  at  six  o'clock 
on  the  evening  of  January  22nd. 

The  capital  of  the  Baireuth  Margravate  lies  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Red  Main,  below  the  fir-clad  hills 
of  the  Hohenwarte.  All  around  it  rise  dark  wooded 
hills,  the  Volsbach  and  the  Lindenhardt  forests  to  the 
west,  the  Sophieberg  and  the  Kulmberg  to  the  east, 
and  beyond,  the  Fichtelgebirge  with  the  Oschenskopp 
and  the  Schneekopp.  The  town  that  Wilhelmina 
entered  was  comparatively  modern.  Fire  and  plague, 
siege  and  sack,  the  Hussite  and  Wallenstein,  had  dealt 
hardly  with  Baireuth,  and  it  had  been  almost  entirely 
burnt  down  a  hundred  years  before. 

Cannon  thundered  thrice  from  the  garden  of  the 
Brandenburger  Palace  in  the  suburb  of  St.  George  as 
the  sorry  cortege  of  four  coaches  harnessed  with  six 
screws  of  horses  approached  the  town.  In  the  first 
coach  was  the  Hereditary  Prince  with  his  sister  Char- 
lotte, in  the  next,  the  Hereditary  Princess  with  her 
head  lady-in-waiting,  Frau  von  Sonnsfeld,  in  the 
third,  the  gouvemante  Frau  von  Gravenreuth,  with 
Fraulein  Flora  of  Sonnsfeld,  in  the  fourth  the  other 
Berlin  ladies-in-waiting,  Fraulein  von  Grumbkow, 
niece  of  the  Chamberlain,  and  Fraulein  von  Marwitz. 

There  was  again  a  roar  of  cannon  as  they  approached 
the  castle.  It  is  difficult  now  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
castle  as  it  then  stood,  for  it  suffered  so  considerably  in 
the  fire  of  1753.  The  Margravial  residence  since  the 
capital  was  removed  from  Culmbach  to  Baireuth  in 
1642,  it  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  "a  great 
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old  pile,  but  not  very  commanding,  and  meanly  fur- 
nished," says  Pollnitz.  The  Margrave  had  recently 
cleared  away  the  buildings  surrounding  it,  and  had 
filled  up  the  moat.  The  octagonal  tower  with  its  cork- 
screw inclined  plane,  the  Wendeltreppe,  is  the  most 
remarkable  feature. 

The  Margrave  and  his  daughter  received  them  at  the 
castle,  and  conducted  the  Princess  to  her  rooms.  Here, 
further  disillusionment  awaited  her. 

"  The  rooms  were  so  fine  that  they  merit  a  moment's  description. 
I  was  introduced  to  them  through  a  long  corridor  papered  with 
cobwebs  and  so  filthy  that  it  made  one  feel  sick.  I  entered  a  large 
room  of  which  the  ceiling,  though  very  old,  was  the  chief  ornament. 
The  Tapistry  had  been,  doubtless,  very  fine  in  its  time,  but  it  was 
so  old  and  faded  that  only  with  the  help  of  a  microscope  could  one 
guess  what  it  represented.  The  figures  were  so  big  and  the  faces  so 
full  of  holes  and  worn  that  they  seemed  like  ghosts.  The  adjoining 
boudoir  was  hung  with  brocade  the  colour  of  scurf,  and  beyond  that 
was  a  second,  of  which  the  quilted  green  damask  hangings  made  a 
splendid  effect ;  I  say  quilted,  for  they  were  in  such  rags  that  the 
canvas  shewed  beneath.  I  went  into  my  bedroom,  all  red  damask 
with  frayed  gold  eagles.  My  bed  was  so  fine  and  new  that  in  a 
fortnight  there  were  no  more  curtains,  for  each  time  they  were 
drawn  they  tore.  This  magnificence,  to  which  I  was  unaccustomed, 
surprised  me  exceedingly." 

Thus  ended  what  the  Prince,  writing  to  propitiate 
his  father-in-law  with  reports  of  fine  hauls  of  tall 
recruits,  describes  as  a  very  long  and  tiresome  journey. 
Wilhelmina  was  quite  knocked  up  and  was  unable  to 
write.  After  a  few  days'  rest  various  entertainments 
took  place  in  her  honour.  The  Margrave  drove  the 
bride  round  the  neighbourhood  and  showed  her  over 
the  beautiful  grotto-like  country  house  and  grounds 
of  the  Ermitage,  the  Trianon  of  his  predecessor. 
Though  this  exquisite  spot  could  hardly  have  showed 
to  advantage  in  mid-winter,  Wilhelmina  at  once  lost 
her  heart  to  the  Ermitage,  and  remained  faithful  to  it 
for  life.  Especially  was  she  delighted  with  the  view 
from  a  detached  little  house  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  grounds,  exclaiming  as  she  approached  it :  "  Ce 
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sera  mon  plaisir ! "  The  Margrave,  only  too  anxious  to 
please  his  illustrious  daughter-in-law,  made  her  a 
present  of  it,  and  "  Montplaisir "  was  the  name  Wil- 
helmina  gave  it. 

The  wedding  festivities  lasted  nearly  a  month,  end- 
ing with  an  illumination  of  the  town.  The  Margrave 
then  retired  to  his  favourite  country  house  at  Himmel- 
scron,  and  the  young  couple  settled  down  to  their 
life  at  the  castle.  But  if  Wilhelmina  had  been 
disappointed  over  the  interior  aspect  of  her  new 
home,  yet  further  disillusionment  awaited  her.  There 
was  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the  volun- 
tary parsimony  of  a  wealthy  sovereign  like  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  the  enforced  poverty  and  the  provincial- 
ism of  a  Court  like  that  of  Baireuth.  But  though 
Wilhelmina,  in  frail  health  and  poor  spirits,  does  not 
give  her  father  in-law  his  due,  and  paints  him  in  his 
worst  lights,  it  was  not  George  Frederic  Karl's  fault 
that  she  found  things  as  they  were.  The  glowing 
reports  which  had  reached  her  at  Berlin  about  Baireuth 
referred  to  it  as  it  was  during  the  late  Margrave's  time. 
George  Frederic  Karl  was  paying  the  piper  for  vanished 
splendours  and  amusements. 

Gossipy  old  Baron  Pollnitz  wandering  round  Southern 
German  Courts  a  few  years  previous  to  Wilhelmina's 
marriage,  wrote  that  Margrave  George  Frederic  Charles 
had  perpetrated 

"an  act  of  generosity  that  perhaps  is  not  to  be  paralleled,  and 
which  I  relate  to  you  as  the  most  Authentic  Testimony  that  can  be 
of  his  good  Nature  and  Integrity.  His  predecessors  had  left  an 
empty  Exchequer  and  a  great  many  debts,  and  the  Margrave,  at  his 
accession  to  the  Regency,  was  obliged  to  pay  the  King  of  Prussia 
26,000  florins  (many  a  year's  income)  upon  condition  that  His 
Majesty  would  renounce  any  Pretensions  he  might  have  to  the 
Margravate  by  virtue  of  the  Resignations  of  all  Right  to  the 
Succession  which  had  been  made  by  the  Margrave  of  Culmbach,  his 
father,  in  favour  of  Frederic  I.,  King  of  Prussia." 

"To  raise  this  sum  on  people  already  overburdened  by  the 
enormous  taxes  was  to  seek  their  ruin.  The  Margrave,  in  pity  of 
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their  miserable  condition,  chose  rather  to  borrow  this  money  in  the 
State  of  the  Circle  of  Franconia  at  great  interest ;  when  he  found 
himself  in  peaceable  Possession  of  his  Dominions  by  this  payment 
made  to  the  King  of  Prussia  he  undertook  to  pay  off  not  only  his 
own,  but  the  debts  of  his  Predecessors.  To  enable  himself  to  do 
this,  he  began  by  turning  off  his  Court,  kept  but  a  small  number  of 
Counsellors  and  gentlemen,  and  disbanded  3,000  men  of  the  troops 
which  the  late  Margrave  kept  in  pay  to  no  purpose. 

"  He  reduced  his  table  to  the  greatest  frugality ;  his  clothes  were 
plain,  and  he  avoided  magnificence  and  gaming.  Some  time  after, 
he  made  another  reform  in  his  House  and  kept  up  but  a  very  small 
number  of  Domesticks.  He  established  a  council  of  Regency,  and, 
to  save  the  expenses  which  his  rank  as  a  Sovereign  would  have 
engaged  him  in  whether  he  would  or  not,  he  left  his  Dominions  and 
went  to  live  incognito  with  the  Hereditary  Prince,  his  son,  at 
Geneva.  I  believe  that  both  of  them  are  actually  at  Montpellier. 
He  is  resolved  not  to  return  to  his  dominions  till  all  his  debts  are 
paid  off.  Meantime  his  subjects  wish  for  his  return  with 
impatience,  for  he  has  such  a  kindness  for  them,  and  governs  them 
with  such  mildness,  that  they  look  on  him  as  their  Father  and 
Benefactor.  This  retirement  of  the  Margrave  from  the  Splendour 
of  Sovereignty  is  more  to  be  commended  because  'tis  absolutely 
voluntary ;  he  was  not  at  all  obliged  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  Pre- 
decessors, for  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  ranked  among 
the  debts  of  the  Government.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  pleasure  to  do 
it,  he  chose  rather  to  abridge  himself  of  the  charms  of  sovereignty 
than  that  people,  whom  Faith  in  the  Government  had  made  them 
part  with  their  money,  should  have  these  debts.  Such  a  glorious 
action  as  this,  is  [in  my  judgment  equal  to  the  Laurels  of  twenty 
victories  :  This  was  owing  to  his  virtue,  whereas  Victory  is  generally 
the  consequent  chance  and  Fortune." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  his  daughter-in- 
law's  rather  hard  judgment,  the  Margrave  was  really  a 
very  well-meaning  man.  Life  had  gone  crooked  with 
him,  as  we  have  seen,  from  his  birth.  He  had  had  a  bad 
schooling  in  poverty  and  wanderings,  and  when  he  came 
to  his  own  he  found  he  could  not  live  at  Baireuth  as 
sovereign.  Eecalled  from  his  voluntary  exile  by  the 
clamour  of  his  people,  he  introduced  drastic  reforms,not 
only  financial  but  moral,  trying  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
country,  which  had  sunk  very  low  under  George  William 
and  his  notorious  Margravine.  A  seriously-minded 
man,  he  enacted,  and  put  into  force,  rigid  laws  against 
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sabbath-breakers,  soothsayers,  magicians  and  adulterers. 
He  enforced  discipline  and  zeal  among  clergy,  improved 
the  schools  all  over  the  country,  tabooed  all  amusements, 
even  such  innocent  and  time-honoured  customs  of 
children  carrying  round  the  "  Christ  Child  "  at  Christmas, 
or  the  mock  bishop  on  St.  Gregory's  Feast.  He  finished 
the  House  of  Correction,  and  used  it.  No  friend  of  the 
military,  he  discharged  most  of  his  men,  and  sold  much 
of  his  plate.  The  singers  and  actors  kept  up  by  George 
William  he  at  once  dismissed. 

George  Frederic  Charles'  favourite  abode  was  Himmel- 
scron,  which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  White  Maine  in  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  not  far  from  Baireuth.  In  that  quiet 
country  house,  an  old  convent,  he  led  a  very  retired  life, 
but  when  he  came  to  Baireuth  he  put  on  the  grand 
seigneur  in  an  absurd  fashion.  The  only  pleasure  of 
his  declining  years,  and  indeed  his  only  vice,  was  drink. 
His  daughter-in-law  says  he  drank  from  morning  till 
night.  Though  barely  middle-aged  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  he,  like  so  many  in  those  hard-drinking  days, 
had  already  undermined  his  constitution  and  was  ageing 
both  in  mind  and  body.  One  of  his  idiosyncrasies  was 
punctuality.  He  always  carried  two  watches.  Doubt- 
less he  bored  and  annoyed  his  lively  daughter-in-law 
very  much,  but  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that 
he  had  the  vanity,  jealousy  and  insincerity  of  a  weak 
character  that  had  been  worsted  in  the  battle  of 
life. 

His  son's  marriage  had  been  an  unexpected  stroke  of 
luck  for  the  Margrave.  Doubtless  he  hoped  much  from 
the  daughter  of  a  father  whose  parsimony  exceeded  his 
own,  from  a  Princess  reputed  to  have  been  carefully 
and  religiously  brought  up,  and  to  be  clever.  After  his 
predecessor's  wife  and  daughter,  and  his  own  wife,  the 
Court  of  Baireuth  sorely  needed  a  high-toned  mistress. 
The  King  had  sent  him  a  picture  of  Wilhelmina.  The 
Margrave  hung  it  up  at  the  Castle,  and  asked  his  house- 
hold if  she  did  not  appear  to  be  a  very  beautiful 
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Princess  and  one  likely  to  prove  a  pious  and  good 
mother  to  her  country.  Everyone  agreed  with  him 
except  the  Court  Commissary  Schlb'tzer,  who  silently 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  And  what  is  your  opinion,  Schlotzer  ? "  the  Margrave 
asked  him. 

"  If  your  Serene  Highness  will  excuse  me,"  was  the 
reply,  "  but  these  Royalties  have  never  done  the  country 
any  good." 

"  Unfortunately  not,"  replied  the  Margrave,  half  to 
himself,  and  thoughtfully  left  the  room,  pondering,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  extravagances  of  the  second  wife  of 
Margrave  Christian  Ernst,  Wilhelmina's  great-aunt, 
who  was  seen  at  her  wedding  as  a  widow  for  the  third 
time.  How  prophetic  the  Margrave  must  have  con- 
sidered Schlotzer's  words,  time  showed. 

But  if  Wilhelmina  found  her  new  abode  dismal,  the 
family  circle  was  hardly  more  prepossessing.  One  of 
the  Margrave's  two  unmarried  daughters,  Sophia  Char- 
lotte, was  a  "  beautiful  statue,"  but  half  imbecile.  The 
other,  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  was  jealous  of  her  sister-in- 
law,  and  set  the  Margrave  against  her.  Wilhelmina 
certainly  stood  very  much  on  her  superior  royal  rank. 

The  Hereditary  Prince  was  devoted  to  his  wife,  but 
ardent  sportsman  and  rider  that  he  was,  he  could  hardly 
have  been  the  husband  for  such  a  bundle  of  nerves  as 
poor  Wilhelmina  had  become. 

At  one  of  the  big  parforce  Jagts  (drives)  during 
the  shooting  season,  soon  after  their  arrival  at  Baireuth, 
he  met  with  a  bad  accident.  He  ran  his  steaming  horse 
against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  such  force  as  to  split 
its  skull,  and  only  by  jumping  off  most  cleverly  in  the 
nick  of  time  did  he  himself  escape  the  same  fate.  This 
must  have  been  a  great  shock  to  Wilhelmina,  whose 
confinement  was  expected  in  August. 

Frederic  was  delighted  at  the  news,  and  was  longing 
to  see  her  again.  A  month  after  her  departure  from 
Berlin  he  thus  wrote  to  Grumbkow  : — 
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"  The  letter  from  Baireuth  is  very  interesting.  I  hope  that  in 
the  month  of  September  my  sister  will  recover  her  former  health. 
If  I  travel  I  hope  to  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks ;  I  love  her  more  than  my  life  and  after  all  the 
obedience  and  submission  I  have  made  to  the  King,  I  hope  I  deserve 
this  reward." 

Not  daring  to  write  all  he  felt  about  the  hated 
marriage  into  which  he  was  being  coerced,  Frederic  sent 
the  Hereditary  Prince  Alexander  of  Wiirtemberg  to  pass 
by  Baireuth  on  his  way  home,  and  tell  Wilhelmina 
about  it.  The  latter's  pleasure  in  her  guest's  honour 
was  marred  by  her  sister-in-law's  jealousy.  Sophia 
Wilhelmina,  perceiving  a  possible  parti  in  the  Prince, 
was  annoyed  with  the  Princess  for  monopolising  him. 
Not  content  with  creating  friction  between  the 
Margrave  and  his  daughter-in-law,  she  now  tried  to 
take  away  the  husband  from  his  wife.  Wilhelmina 
being  unable  to  get  out  much,  the  sister  was  always  at 
her  brother's  elbow,  walking  and  shooting  with  him,  so 
that  his  wife  hardly  saw  him.  The  Hereditary  Prince, 
tall  recruits  being  scarce,  propitiated  the  King  with  a 
pair  of  boar  hounds,  but  in  secret,  lest  his  stingy  father 
should  know. 

One  great  joy,  however,  overshadowed  all  the  troubles 
great  and  small,  and  must  have  proved  a  balm  to 
Wilhelmina's  irritable  nerves,  and  a  restorative  to  her 
failing  strength. 

Early  in  March  Frederic  wrote  to  her  that  his 
betrothal  was  to  take  place  in  a  few  days,  and  after  a 
very  unprepossessing  portrait  of  h\sjiancee  adds  :  "  The 
greatest  merit  she  has  is  that  she  has  obtained  leave  for 
me  to  write  to  you,  the  only  consolation  I  have  during 
your  absence."  The  days  of  secret  correspondence,  of 
furtive  letters,  were  over  for  always,  and  Frederic  goes 
on  to  assure  his  adorable  sceur  with  heartfelt  tenderness, 
how  much  he  thinks  of,  wishes  for,  her  happiness  and 
her  future,  that  he  "  still  keeps  for  her  the  same 
affection  which  has  united  their  hearts  since  their  earliest 
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youth,"  and  begs  her  to  see  how  wrong  she  has  been  in 
believing  reports  which  said  he  was  fickle  to  her,  "  he 
who  loves  only  her,  and  whom  neither  absence  nor 
libels  can  change.  Unless  his  head  went  wrong  and 
God  forsook  him,  she  was  never  to  mistrust  him  more," 
and  he  repeats,  "How  I  love  you,  and  with  what 
respect  and  sincere  veneration  I  am,  and  will  be,  to 
death,  my  very  dear  sister, 

"  Your  very  humble  and  very  faithful, 

"  brother  and  valet, 

"  FREDERIC." 

Imagine  the  delight  of  Wilhelmina  on  receiving  this 
letter. 

"  As  it  was  hot  weather  and  I  was  in  very  poor  health  I  could  not 
get  up.  In  the  afternoon  I  made  believe  to  sleep  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  my  ladies  and  to  be  able  to  cry  at  leisure.  The  affection  of  the 
Prince  was  the  only  thing  that  could  comfort  me  in  my  trouble,  I 
saw  I  was  in  an  ace  of  losing  that  through  my  sister-in-law's 
machinations.  I  was  so  poor  that  I  could  not  have  a  dress  made,  I 
had  already  spent  in  advance  the  two  quarters  that  I  had  received 
in  Berlin,  in  giving  indispensable  presents,  which  I  had  been 
obliged  to  make.  Neither  the  King  nor  Queen  would  give  me  a 
sou  ;  no  one  would  lend  me  any  money,  which  made  me  very  hard 
up.  I  was  as  a  lamb  among  wolves  in  a  Court,  or,  rather,  in  a 
village,  among  dangerous  and  wild  beasts,  without  the  least  thing  to 
amuse  me." 

Then  came  the  brother's  missive  and  how  it  cheered 
may  be  gathered  from  Frederic's  letter  of  a  fortnight 
later,  delighted  to  hear  that  she  was  so  much  better, 
"thank  God,  for  no  one  can  love  you  more  tenderly 
than  I  do,  and  ma,y  God  long  preserve  you  in  perfect 
health,  and  believe,  my  charming  sister,  that  no  brother 
in  the  world  loved  with  such  affection  a  sister  as 
charming  as  mine."  He  ends  with  a  pathetic  little 
gleam  of  the  old  life  "  that  the  day  before  yesterday  we 
had  music,  and  thought  much  of  you."  Very  comforting 
to  Wilhelmina,  but  what  would  not  his  poor  little 
insipid  nonentity  of  a  fiancee  have  given  for  a  little  of 
the  affection  which  Frederic  lavished  on  his  sister !  But 
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Wilhelmina  was  doing  all  she  could  for  the  poor  girl. 
Herself  so  happy  in  her  marriage  relations,  she  was 
hopeful  as  to  her  brother's  future.  Seckendorff  wrote  a 
little  later  that  "  the  Princess  Royal's  most  attached 
Frau  Schivester  thinks  that  after  his  marriage  he  will  be 
more  fond  of  his  wife."  Wilhelmina  obtained  leave  to 
write  familiarly  to  the  Princess  of  Bevern.  She 
inquired  of  Frederic  if  she  might  kiss  her  hands.  He 
meaningly  replied  that  he  had  not  done  so,  "  they  are 
not  pretty  enough  to  be  appetising." 

Another  gleam  of  her  old  life  was  the  passing  through 
Baireuth  of  the  Protestant  Refugees  from  Salzburg  on 
their  way  to  Berlin.  The  Margrave  of  Baireuth, 
intensely  devoted  to  the  Protestant  cause,  welcomed 
them  warmly,  and  for  the  moment  suspended  his  rigid 
economies. 

"  At  Baireuth  it  was  towards  Good  Friday  when  the  Pilgrims 
under  their  Commissionaries  arrived.  They  were  lodged  in  the 
villages  about,  but  came  into  the  town,  in  a  body,  to  Church  on 
Good  Friday,  and  on  coming  out  were  one  and  all  carried  off  to 
dinner,  a  very  scramble  arising  among  the  Townsfolk  to  get  hold  of 
the  Pilgrims  and  dine  them.  Vast  numbers  were  carried  to 
the  Schloss,  treated  there  beyond  belief,  not  only  dinner  of  the 
amplest  quality  and  quantity,  but  much  money  added  and  other 
gifts." 

On  the  23rd  April,  St.  George's  Day,  was  held  the 
Installation  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of 
the  Red  Eagle.  It  was  the  Baireuth- Culmbach  family 
order,  instituted  by  Margrave  George  William,  under 
the  name  of  the  Order  of  Sincerity,  and  is  now  that  of 
the  Red  Eagle,  the  second  highest  order  of  the 
Prussian  House.  It  is  a  white  cross  with  a  red  eagle 
and  the  motto,  "  Upright  and  Sincere,"  and  is  worn 
with  red  ribbon  with  a  gold  border.  The  star  is  of 
silver  with  the  red  eagle  surrounded  by  the  motto. 
The  installation  was  held  at  Brandenburger  Palace, 
which  stands  at  the  end  of  the  long  linden-shaded 
avenue  still  known  as  the  Margrave's  A114e.  In  the 
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neighbouring  church  of  St.  George,  the  Chapter  House 
of  the  Knights,  their  rusty  armour  still  adorns 
the  balustrade  of  the  choir.  But  the  Brandenburger 
Palace,  built  by  Margrave  George  William,  is  now 
used  as  a  military  hospital,  and  the  large  lake  which 
he  made  at  such  vast  expense,  the  scene  of  his  mimic 
sea-fights,  has  been  changed  into  green  meadows. 
The  Kose  Island,  with  its  Philosopher's  Walk,  its  little 
port,  the  miniature  frigates  and  gondolas  which  glided 
over  the  water,  have  all  vanished.  But  as  Wilhelmina 
saw  it  that  April  day,  it  was  a  pretty  scene.  After  a 
triple  salute  from  the  harbour  and  the  ships,  a  pro- 
cession was  formed  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  tim- 
bals  and  the  Margravine  held  a  pompous  audience  and 
made  a  long-winded  harangue,  conferring  the  order  on 
two  new  knights.  After  that  there  was  a  banquet, 
which  Wilhelmina  was  not  well  enough  to  attend. 
Everyone,  except  the  Prince,  took  too  much  wine.  It 
was  so  bitterly  cold  for  the  month  of  April  that  she 
was  thankful  that  an  accidental  fire  in  her  ladies'  apart- 
ments obliged  her  to  return  to  the  more  comfortable 
Baireuth  Schloss,  and  glad,  also,  to  be  spared  the  rest 
of  the  festivities. 

Prayers  were  now  made  for  her  safe  delivery  in  all 
the  churches,  a  custom  still  pertaining  for  Eoyal  ladies 
in  Germany,  and  the  news  of  the  impending  event 
increased  the  popularity  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  and 
Princess.  But,  thanks  to  the  machinations  of  the 
ministers,  and  the  Princess  Sophia  Wilhelmina,  the 
Margrave  accused  the  Prince  of  intriguing  with  the 
insubordinate  higher  nobility,  and  the  bad  feeling 
between  father  and  son  increased. 

Visitors  must  have  been  a  welcome  relief.  The 
Anspach  couple  came,  and  then  Great-aunt  Elizabeth 
rumbled  over  from  Coburg  in  half  a  day,  travelling  from 
6  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  a  quick  drive  for  so  very  portly  a 
lady.  They  were  "  glad  to  think  she  was  so  near,  and 
hoped  often  to  see  her,"  the  Hereditary  Prince  wrote 
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to  the  King.     He  did  not  add  it  was  because  she  had 
such  a  fortune  to  leave  ! 

A  further  alleviation  was  the  departure  of  the  two 
objectionable  sisters-in-law  ;  Sophia  Charlotte,  suffering 
from  melancholia,  was  carried  off  by  a  relative.  Sophia 
Wilhelmina  departed  to  far  East  Friesland  to  betroth 
herself  to  her  cousin.  After  the  Margrave  and  his  son 
had  been  to  Carlsbad  to  meet  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  the  old  gentleman  withdrew  to  Himmelscron, 
and  Wilhelmina  and  her  husband  went  up  to  the 
Ermitage  during  the  heat  of  June,  and  spent  a  few  happy 
and  peaceful  days  alone,  the  first  real  honeymoon  they 
had  enjoyed. 


CHAPTER  II 

VICISSITUDES 

Summer  at  the  Ermitage. — Wilhelmina  wishes  to  return  to  Berlin. 
— Enforced  stay  at  Himmelscron. — An  unexpected  visit  from 
the  King. — The  birth  of  the  daughter. — The  first  separation. — 
Money  worries. — Visits  to  Erlangen,  Anspach,  and  Coburg. 

THE  Ermitage  near  Baireuth,  for  ever  associated  with 
the  Margravine,  where  she  wrote  her  Memoirs,  and  on 
which  she  has  left  the  impress  of  her  artistic  taste,  lies 
high  among  the  beechwoods  above  the  Red  Main, 
encircled  with  fir-clad  hills. 

The  grotto-like  edifice  they  inhabited  had  been  built 
by  Margrave  George  William.  It  is  a  one-storied 
building  of  rough  stone  work  roofed  with  red  tiles.  The 
Margravine  thus  describes  it : — 

"  Mount  Parnassus  presents  itself  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ermitage. 
It  is  an  arch  supported  by  four  columns,  on  the  top  of  which  you 
see  Apollo  and  the  Nine  Muses  all  spouting  water.  The  arch  is  so 
artistically  constructed  that  you  take  it  for  a  real  arch."  (Apollo 
and  company  have  vanished  with  time,  and  trees  and  creepers  give 
an  even  more  realistic  aspect  to  Mount  Parnassus.)  "  You  see  on 
the  other  side  an  arcade  which  leads  you  to  another  artificial  rock 
surrounded  by  trees,  where  there  are  six  jets  of  water.  Under  this 
rock  is  a  little  door  by  which  you  enter  a  sort  of  cellar  which  leads 
to  a  grotto.  This  grotto  is  ornamented  with  shells,  very  rare  and 
very  fine,  and  is  lighted  by  a  dome  above.  In  the  middle  is  a  large 
fountain  with  six  cascades  round.  The  floor,  which  is  of  marble, 
also  spurts  water,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  very  easy  to  catch  people 
and  wet  them  when  they  are  there." 

The  water-works  are  in  order  at  the  present  day.  The 
Parnassus  and  the  other  mound  spout  and  spray  and 
flow,  and  the  hidden  pipes  in  the  floor  still  sprinkle  the 
unwary  passer-by.  The  walls  of  the  grotto  are 
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ornamented  with  the  Brandenburg  eagle  in  coloured 
stones  and  shells.  Shields  and  niches  adorned  with 
allegorical  figures  have  little  pools  below  into  which 
queer  animals  spout  water. 

"  On  either  side  of  the  grotto  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  apart- 
ments, each  composed  of  two  little  rooms  in  miniature.  From  the 
grotto  one  passes  into  a  little  courtyard  surrounded  by  artificial 
rocks  mixed  with  trees  and  shrubs.  A  tall  fountain  placed  in  the 
middle,  makes  a  perpetual  coolness.  These  rocks  hide  the  wings  of 
the  house  which  each  consist  of  four  little  cells,  or  eight  little 
rooms,  each  with  a  dressing-room  and  bedroom.  This  courtyard 
leads  to  the  main  building.  You  enter  first  a  two-storied  hall  with 
a  beautifully  painted  and  gilt  ceiling.  This  hall  is  all  panelled  in 
Baireuth  marble  ;  the  ground  is  of  grey  marble  and  the  columns  are 
of  red ;  the  cornices  and  the  capitals  are  gilt ;  the  floor  is  a  mosaic 
of  different  marbles  to  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  My  rooms 
are  on  the  right.  There  is  first  a  room  with  a  ceiling  representing 
the  ladies  of  Rome  rescuing  the  city  from  the  sack  of  enemies  ;  the 
frame  of  this  painting  is  blue,  all  the  reliefs  are  gilt  and  silver. 
The  wainscottings  are  of  black  marble,  and  the  panelling  of  yellow. 
The  upholstery  is  of  yellow  damask  with  silver  gimp." 

The  Margravine  does  not  mention  the  fine  marble  fire- 
places in  the  hall  and  the  marble  pediments  over  the 
doors  representing  drapery,  nor  the  symbols  of  the  Order 
of  Sincerity  carved  on  the  panelling.  For  it  was  in  this 
hall  that  Margrave  George  William  founded  that  order. 
A  music  gallery  is  hidden  behind  the  fields  and  flowers 
painted  on  the  ceiling. 

In  George  William's  time  there  were  great  merry- 
makings at  the  Ennitage.  The  voluptuous  Court  played 
at  being  hermits,  and  each  brother  had  his  own  cell  in 
the  garden  ;  some  exist  to  this  day. 

The  Prussian  minister,  who  had  accompanied  the 
newly-married  pair  to  Baireuth,  gave  upon  his  return 
such  an  account  of  the  Hereditary  Princess's  new  home, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  she  was  treated  by  the 
Margrave,  that  the  heart  of  the  old  bear  at  Berlin  was 
touched,  and  he  wrote  kindly  and  anxiously,  begging 
her  to  come  there  for  her  confinement. 

The  Princess's  state  of  health  was  indeed  alarming. 
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To  the  fainting  fits  had  succeeded  attacks  of  suffocation. 
The  doctors  in  consultation  quite  declined  to  accede  to 
her  wishes  to  be  bled  again,  wisely  designating  the 
practice  as  a  pernicious  one  introduced  from  France. 
But  she  fancied  herself  strong  enough  to  travel  to 
Berlin.  The  Margrave,  with  the  jealousy  of  a  limited 
capacity,  was  jealous  of  his  daughter-in-law's  ascendancy 
over  her  husband,  of  her  superior  ability,  and  of  their 
influence  in  his  plans  of  government ;  they  disturbed 
the  even  flow  of  his  methodical  existence.  With  great 
difficulty  sinews  of  war  for  the  journey  were  collected, 
and  then  suddenly  other  spokes  were  put  in  the  wheel. 

In  vain  the  people,  voiced  by  the  bailiff,  complained 
of  their  departure.  Turning  a  deaf  ear,  Wilhelmina  and 
her  husband  made  the  first  step  of  the  journey  and 
reached  Himmelscron.  Here  the  Cassel  minister  was  so 
shocked  at  the  Princess's  appearance,  that  he  persuaded 
the  Margrave  to  call  in  consultation  the  first  physician 
from  Anspach.  This  latter  gave  as  his  opinion  that  if 
she  continued  her  journey  she  had  better  take  her  coffin 
with  her.  Upon  which  the  Prince  sided  with  the 
Margrave,  and  the  journey  was  given  up. 

The  Margrave  wrote  an  obsequious  letter  in  his  bold 
round  hand  with  the  big  capitals,  which  so  belied  his 
character,  to  the  King,  saying  how  touched  he  was  at  the 
latter' s  kindness  in  allowing  the  Princess  to  be  brought 
to  bed  in  his  country,  and  assuring  him  of  his  love  and 
honour  for  this  excellent  Princess  who  was  his  precious 
treasure.  Had  the  King  removed  her  to  Berlin  he 
would  have  died  of  grief,  she  was  his  comfort  and  his 
joy,  and  in  leaving  her  the  King  had  left  him  his 
life  (!) 

For  a  while  the  Prince  and  Princess  remained  at 
Himmelscron  with  its  beautiful  Mall  of  linden-trees, 
four  deep,  the  boughs  of  which  interlaced — a  Mall  a 
thousand  feet  long.  Himmelscron  is  the  scene  of  the 
legend  of  the  "  White  Lady  of  Hohenzollern,"  who  is 
supposed  "  to  walk  "  in  the  Hohenzollern  palaces  and 
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presage  death  in  the  family.  She  was  Kunigunde,  a 
notorious  Countess  of  Orlamiinden,  who  murdered  her 
children  in  order  to  gain  the  affections  of  Albert  the 
Handsome,  Burgrave  of  Niirnberg,  who  said  he  would 
marry  her  "  were  it  not  for  four  eyes,"  meaning  the 
children.  She  stuck  a  golden  hair-pin  through  their 
skulls,  and  then,  having  failed  to  secure  the  Count, 
became  filled  with  remorse,  and  went  on  her  knees  from 
the  castle  of  Plassenburg  to  Himmelscron,  and  thence 
bare  foot  to  Rome,  as  a  penance.  She  founded  the 
convent  of  Griindlach  near  Niirnberg,  where  she  is 
buried.  The  Count  her  husband's  effigy  is  to  be  seen  at 
Himmelscron,  which  convent  he  founded.  The  children 
were  reputed  te  have  been  buried  there,  and  in  1701, 
when  a  stone  sarcophagus  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar 
was  opened,  among  the  many  remains  two  small  skulls 
and  the  bones  belonging  to  them  were  found. 

At  Himmelscron  Wilhelmina  had  the  peaceful  time 
her  irritated  nerves  and  frail  body  so  much  needed. 
She  spent  it  chiefly  in  reading,  when  not  interrupted  by 
the  blaring  trumpets  accompanied  by  hunting  horns. 
Her  reader  was  Dorothea  von  Marwitz,  a  flighty  girl 
with  plenty  of  capacity  and  a  good  memory,  and  very 
devoted  to  her  mistress,  who  was  trying  to  educate  her. 
Then  the  Margrave  and  the  Prince  went  off"  to  a  great 
bear  hunt  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  and  Wilhelmina 
returned  to  the  Ermitage.  Muddled  by  ignorant 
doctors,  ignorantes,  ignorantium,  ignorantissime,  as  she 
calls  them,  she  became  seriously  ill.  A  sudden  courier 
from  the  King,  her  father,  however,  cheered  her  up  into 
comparative  health.  He  was  coming  in  three  days  to 
stay  with  her  on  his  way  back  from  a  visit  to  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Kaiserin  at  Prague,  and  from  concluding 
a  close  alliance  with  Austria. 

Imagine  Wilhelmina's  excitement  and  delight  and 
hurried  preparations  !  The  Margrave  sent  to  say  that 
he  would  receive  the  King  on  the  frontier,  and  bring 
him  to  the  Ermitage,  and  that  his  brother  the  Prince 
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Albert  of  Culmach,  a  General  in  the  Imperial  Service, 
and  the  Prince  of  Gotha,  would  accompany  him.  The 
accommodation  at  the  Ermitage  was  scanty  enough 
when  the  Margrave  was  there  with  them,  and  Wilhel- 
mina  had  much  ado  to  prepare  it  for  so  many  guests. 
Montplaisir  she  made  over  to  the  Margrave,  his  brother 
and  Gotha,  and  hardly  was  that  settled  when  in  the 
night,  came  a  letter  from  the  Margrave  of  Anspach 
saying  that  he  and  his  wife  and  a  numerous  suite  would 
arrive  the  next  evening  to  meet  the  King.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  Wilhelmina  offered  to  give  up  her  own 
rooms  to  the  Margrave  and  to  put  the  Anspach 
party  at  Montplaisir.  But  her  father-in-law  would  not 
hear  of  that,  and  insisted  on  being  put  up  in  one  of  the 
"  cells "  in  the  grounds.  When  all  was  ready  the 
expected  guests  did  not  appear.  The  blundering  but 
well-meaning  house-steward  had  sent  to  put  them  off, 
as  there  was  no  room.  The  fat  would  now  be  in  the 
fire  !  The  Anspach  Chamberlain,  Seckendorff,  nephew 
of  Wilhelmina's  old  enemy,  arrived  fuming  at  the 
insult,  and  saying  they  had  turned  back.  Wilhel- 
mina sent  letters  after  them  explaining  and  apologising, 
and  passed  a  bad  night,  imagining  all  sorts  of  feuds  and 
mischief,  as  Seckendorff  had  said  he  was  ordered  to  go 
straight  to  the  King,  and  report  how  his  master  had 
been  treated. 

With  the  morning  came  a  decided  refusal  from  the 
Anspachs.  That  day  the  King  arrived,  most  gracious 
and  affectionate.  There  would  seem  to  be  after  all 
some  natural  affection  at  the  bottom  of  Frederic 
William's  eccentric  nature.  He  was  dreadfully  dis- 
turbed, and  perhaps  remorseful,  to  see  how  thin  and 
feeble  the  daughter  he  had  so  bullied  had  become. 
Poor  Wilhelmina  was  delighted  to  see  him.  He  made 
short  work  of  the  Anspachs,  promptly  sending  off  a 
courier  to  order  them  to  come.  Grumbkow  and  Secken- 
dorff were  in  the  suite,  having  been  busy  arranging  the 
Vienna  alliance.  Wilhelmina  was  very  civil  to  them, 
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and  they  brought  many  polite  messages  from  the 
Emperor  for  her. 

She  was  not  well  enough  to  sit  out  dinner,  and  the 
King  took  her  back  to  her  room  much  distressed. 
Nevertheless  he  knocked  her  up  dreadfully  by  making 
her  show  him  all  over  the  place,  and  its  fountains  and 
fancies,  next  morning.  Especially  was  he  pleased  with 
the  Tabagie  she  had  arranged  in  one  of  the  hermit 
grottoes.  "  You  are  a  good  daughter,"  he  said,  "  you 
have  paid  me  every  attention  ;  I  am  quite  at  home  ;  my 
rooms  are  arranged  like  Potsdam.  I  find  my  wooden 
stools,  my  wooden  table  and  my  tubs  to  wash  in  (he  was 
wont  to  wash  six  times  a  day,  Wilhelmina  says).  I 
can't  think  how  you  could  have  got  it  ready  in  such  a 
short  time." 

She  nearly  died  at  dinner  of  the  long  walk,  and  the 
alarmed  King  sent  in  haste  for  his  own  doctor  Stahl, 
who  had  just  come  from  Berlin  with  the  nurse.  All 
that  afternoon  the  King  and  Frau  von  Sonnsfeld  sat 
with  Wilhelmina.  He  arranged  that  when  she  had 
recovered,  she  and  her  child  should  come  to  Berlin. 
The  Prince  was  to  precede  them.  The  King  would  pay 
all  expenses ;  he  could  not  bear  that  she  should  be  so 
ill-used.  "  Your  father-in-law  and  Anspach  are  two 
lunatics,  who  ought  to  be  shut  up !  " 

Next  day  he  proceeded  to  give  the  Anspach  couple  a 
piece  of  his  mind,  and  the  air  was  very  thundery. 

At  the  Tabagie  next  evening  he  lectured  the  Mar- 
grave upon  his  financial  methods  and  want  of  business 
habits,  suggested  that  his  son  should  help  him  in  his 
affairs,  and  offered  the  loan  of  an  accountant  from  Berlin 
to  bring  matters  into  order,  for  all  of  which  well-meant, 
but  unpalatable  advice,  poor  Wilhelmina  had  to  pay 
dearly  when  his  back  was  turned. 

The  King  took  his  departure,  leaving  his  daughter  in 
tears.  The  Anspachs  stayed  on  a  few  days,  and  the 
"  wild  Margrave  "  filled  up  his  time  by  falling  in  love  with 
Fraulein  von  Grumbkow,  to  his  wife's  despair.  When 
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the  family  were  alone  again  the  Margrave  turned  upon 
his  son  and  daughter-in-law.  The  latter  had  taken  too 
much  upon  herself,  had  acted  as  hostess,  and  arranged 
everything,  relegating  him  to  a  cell.  He  was  not  dead 
yet.  Happily  his  brother,  Albert  of  Culmbach,  a  great 
friend  of  his  nephew  and  Wilhelmina,  and  loyal  to  them, 
intervened,  and  established  a  temporary  truce. 

To  make  his  peace  with  the  King  the  wily  old  Mar- 
grave wrote  an  effusive  letter  of  thanks  for  the  condes- 
cension of  his  visit.  He  sends  him  the  chariot  which 
he  had  accepted  as  being  more  comfortable  than  that 
one  in  which  he  left  for  Brandenburg  (one  hopes  an 
improvement  on  the  "  knacker's  cart "  of  his  earlier  visit) 
and  adds  that  Madame  la  Princesse  is  better  the  last 
few  days. 

She  now  returned  to  Baireuth  for  her  confinement. 
Her  bedroom  had  been  suitably  furnished ;  she  added 
one  of  her  marquetry  cabinets  filled  with  china,  which 
made  the  room  more  cheerful.  The  Margrave  retired 
to  Himmelscron  again,  declining  to  have  any  messenger 
sent  to  announce  when  the  event  had  taken  place,  saying 
he  had  ordered  cannon  to  be  placed  at  intervals  along 
the  road  to  acquaint  him  when  it  occurred.  Wilhelmina, 
thinking  she  might  not  survive,  begged  him  to  believe 
that  she  had  never  intentionally  offended  him,  and 
asking  him  to  send  von  Voight  to  Berlin  with  the  news. 

On  the  28th  of  August  Wilhelmina  penned  this  letter 
to  her  brother,  to  be  sent  by  von  Voight  directly  the 
child  was  born  : — 

"  As  I  am  sending  Herr  von  Voight  to  Berlin  to  take  thither  the 
news  of  my  delivery,  I  cannot  let  this  occasion  slip  of  telling  you, 
my  dearest  brother,  how  much  I  love  you  and  am  attached  to  you. 
These  feelings  will  only  end  with  the  last  sigh  of  a  life  which  will 
be  always  devoted  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  do  us  the  kindness,  the 
Prince  and  myself,  of  being  the  sponsor  to  the  future  child.  I 
endow  it  beforehand  with  all  your  good  qualities,  and  it  cannot  but 
be  happy  having  such  a  sponsor.  I  beg  you  acquaint  me  by  this 
channel  which  is  very  safe,  of  the  state  of  your  affairs.  I  also 
recommend  to  you  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  who  is  most  meritorious, 
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and  quite  faithful  to  me.  Adieu,  my  dearest  brother,  be  assured  of 
the  unequalled  affection  I  have  for  you  with  which  I  will  be  till 
death,  my  dearest  brother, 

"  Your  very  humble  and  faithful  sister  and  servant, 

"  WlLHELMINA." 

Two  days  later  Wilhelmina's  only  child,  a  daughter, 
was  born.  She  was  very  ill,  and  for  a  time  the  life  of 
both  mother  and  child  was  despaired  of.  The  Prince 
was  in  a  most  pitiable  state  of  anxiety,  all  his  thought 
centred  upon  his  wife,  and  he  did  not  even  inquire 
about  the  child. 

Voight  went  off  to  Berlin,  and  a  triple  salute  of 
cannons  was  fired.  A  posse  of  clergy  came  and  prayed 
round  the  Princess's  bed ;  but  no  message  arrived  from 
the  Margrave.  Next  day  came  a  huffy  note.  The 
cannons  had  not  been  heard,  as  the  wind  was  wrong, 
and  he  was  annoyed  at  not  having  been  informed. 
Prince  Albert  again  opportunely  interposed,  and  told 
him  it  was  his  own  fault.  Next  day  he  arrived,  boil- 
ing with  auger,  and  there  ensued  an  altercation  over 
Wilhelmina's  prostrate  form.  At  last  he  subsided,  and 
he  begged  her  to  choose  the  godparents.  These  were, 
the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Empress,  the  Queen  of  Den- 
mark (the  Prince's  aunt),  the  Dowager  Margravine  of 
Culmbach,  the  Crown  Prince  Frederic,  the  Margravine 
of  Anspach  and  Prince  Albert.  The  third  day  the 
infant  was  baptized  under  a  dai's  in  her  mother's 
audience  chamber,  being  carried  by  her  Aunt  Charlotte. 
Cannon  thundered  as  the  blessing  was  given ;  a  ban- 
quet and  a  ball  followed — all  due  pomp  and  ceremony 
as  became  a  king's  granddaughter,  so  wrote  the  obse- 
quious Margrave. 

We  find  the  young  father  writing  to  the  King  that 
Wilhelmina  was  very  weak  and  suffered  from  head- 
aches, that  the  child  was  baptized  on  Tuesday,  as  the 
Margrave  insisted  on  it,  and  was  given  the  name  of 
Frederica,  after  his  Majesty,  Sophia,  after  the  Queen, 
and  Elizabeth,  after  the  Empress. 
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On  the  5th  Frederic  wrote  his  dearest  sister  this 
letter  :— 

"  It  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  describe  to  you  the  intense  joy 
with  which  I  received  the  news  of  your  safe  delivery,  my  dearest 
sister.  Without  saying  anything  I  have  dreaded  this  crisis  which 
was  to  decide  the  happiness  or  misery  of  my  life.  Praise  be  to  God 
that  He  has  saved  you  from  such  a  danger,  and  that  He  gives  me  my 
life  back  to  me  in  that  he  has  given  it  back  to  you.  I  am  too 
happy  and  cannot  show  you  sufficiently  my  gratitude  for  the  kind- 
ness you  are  doing  me  in  choosing  me  for  a  godfather  for  my  dear 
little  niece.  You  could  choose  no  one  who  had  more  respect  and 
devotion  to  the  mother,  or  affection  for  the  daughter,  who  is  all  the 
more  precious  to  me  because  she  comes  from  you,  and  belongs  to 
you.  You  may  be  assured,  my  dearest  sister,  that  for  the  last  fort- 
night I  have  suffered  as  much  as  one  can  suffer  in  the  world,  being 
between  hope  and  fear  of  losing  or  keeping  what  I  love  most  tenderly 
in  the  world,  and  for  which  I  would  give  my  life  and  my  blood. 
.  .  .  The  King  .  .  .  wishes  to  force  me  to  love  my  betrothed,  and 
I  much  fear  he  will  not  succeed,  for  my  heart  will  not  be  coerced  ; 
when  it  loves,  it  loves  sincerely,  and  when  it  does  not,  it  will  not  be 
compelled.  Therefore,  my  adored  sister,  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
hinder  it  from  giving  you  marks  of  my  sincere  devotion,  for  I  live 
only  for  you,  and  I  await  with  the  greatest  impatience  in  the  world, 
the  joyful  moment,  when  after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  I 
shall  have  the  happiness  and  the  joy  of  seeing  you  again  and  of 
laying  myself  at  your  feet,  and  of  repeating  to  you  that  no  one  gan 
be  to  you  with  more  respect,  veneration  and  tender  affection  than  I 
have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  My  dearest  sister, 

"  Your  very  humble,  very  obedient,  and  very  faithful, 
Brother  and  servant, 

"FREDERIC." 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  the  Princess  would 
now  enjoy  such  little  time  of  peace  and  happiness  as 
usually  falls  to  young  mothers  with  their  first  baby. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  christening,  with  its  accompany- 
ing squabbles  about  precedence,  over,  than  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince  was  ordered  by  the  King  to  Berlin  to  rejoin 
his  regiment. 

"  It  was  a  thunderbolt  for  me.  I  loved  the  Prince 
passionately,  and  our  union  was  of  the  happiest.  A 
long  separation  made  me  very  anxious."  She  disliked 
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the  idea  of  the  Prince,  so  young,  falling  into  the  sole 
companionship  of  coarse  Prussian  officers. 

No  sooner  had  her  husband  started  than  Wilhelmina 
herself  received  a  parental  command.  She  was  to  go 
at  once  and  pay  a  return  visit  to  the  Anspachs.  To 
Frederic  William's  mind  it  was  very  important  that  the 
two  sisters'  families  should  remain  on  good  terms. 
Any  feud  between  these  principalities,  now  more  closely 
related  than  ever,  would  not  have  been  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Prussia.  Anspach  might  have  fallen  away  from 
the  Imperial  cause.  But  again,  there  were  many  diffi- 
culties, and  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  baby  ?  It 
was  impossible  to  take  so  young  a  child  travelling 
about  in  the  rough  autumn  weather.  The  Margrave, 
on  being  approached,  declined  any  help.  He  was  too 
busy  fitting  out  his  younger  son.  Finally,  von  Voight 
borrowed  money  in  his  own  name  while  a  favourable 
answer  from  the  King  was  awaited. 

The  Princess  started  for  Anspach  on  October  21st. 
She  stopped  at  Erlangen  en  route  to  pay  a  call  very 
unwillingly  to  the  widow  of  the  Margrave,  George 
William,  the  sister  of  the  gros  Adolph  of  Weissen- 
fels ;  the  Margravine  terms  her  "  the  Lais  of  her 
century."  She  had  been  the  able  coadjutor  of  her  hus- 
band in  all  his  dissipations,  the  cause  of  all  the  money 
troubles  in  which  his  successor  found  Baireuth 
plunged,  and  the  ruin  of  her  only  child,  a  daughter. 
At  her  husband's  death  this  lady,  who  was  very 
unpopular,  had  taken  up  her  abode  at  Erlangen.  Here 
Wiihelmina  was  received  with  all  due  ceremony,  escort 
of  cavalry,  the  Dowager  and  her  Court  at  foot  of  the 
staircase. 

The  two  ladies-in-waiting  were  so  fat  and  round  that 
they  overbalanced  and  rolled  on  the  ground  when  they 
tried  to  kiss  her  hand,  which  much  upset  the  gravity  of 
the  Princess  and  the  whole  assembly.  In  her  hostess 
Wilhelmina  found  only  the  wreck  of  what  had  been 
"  one  of  the  most  beautiful  princesses  in  the  world," 
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her  nose  the  colour  of  beet-root  from  having  been  frost- 
bitten, while  her  thick  false  eyebrows  were  as  black  as 
ink.  Though  she  "  had  few  equals  for  politeness,"  the 
dinner  was  very  stiff,  the  Dowager  Margravine  being  so 
under  the  thumb  of  the  present  lover,  von  Egloffstein, 
that  she  dared  not  open  her  lips  without  his  leave. 
The  Princess  declined  to  stay  the  night,  but  went  to 
sleep  at  Carlsburg  and  reached  Anspach  next  day,  when 
her  sister  and  brother-in-law  received  her  with  open 
arms. 

Three  years  previously  Pollnitz  had  passed  through 
Anspach  on  his  rambles,  and  thus  described  it : 

"  Anspach  is  the  capital  of  the  Margraviate,  so  called,  and  the 
Residence  of  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Chief  of  the  second 
branch  of  that  Family  settled  in  Franconia. 

"  'Tis  a  small  but  pretty  town,  and  very  well  built.  It  has  no 
Fortifications,  and  it  is  only  shut-in  by  Walls  surrounded  with  Walks 
which  form  a  Bulwark.  The  Prince  has  a  large  Castle  or  Palace 
building  here,  which  when  finish'd  will  be  magnificent.  The  late 
Margrave,  Father  of  the  present,  had  begun  to  build  it  according  to 
the  Models  of  an  Italian  Architect,  but  as  he  did  nothing  to  answer 
the  opinion  conceiv'd  by  the  Germans  that  the  Italians  are  the  best 
Architects  in  the  World,  perhaps  because  he  was  obliged  to  patch  up 
old  Walls  for  the  sake  of  some  Rooms :  Madame  the  Margravine 
Regent,  Mother  of  the  young  Margravine,  continued  what  her 
husband  began,  but  changed  the  Architect,  and  makes  use  of  the 
Baron  de  Zochau  to  carry  on  those  works,  who,  tho'  obliged  to  con- 
form to  what  was  done  by  the  Italian,  has  succeeded  much  better 
than  that  Foreigner.  Madame  the  Margravine  Regent  has  likewise 
caus'd  some  noble  gardens  to  be  laid  out ;  and  this  Princess  spares 
no  cost  for  embellishing  the  Town  of  Anspach. 

"  The  young  Margrave  is  actually  at  Paris,  so  that  I  could  have 
given  you  no  manner  of  account  of  this  Prince  if  I  had  not  the 
honour  to  see  him  two  years  ago.  He  was  born  on  the  12th  May, 
1712.  He  is  a  handsome,  comely,  lively  man,  has  an  extraordinary 
Memory,  and  if  Age  matures  his  Understanding,  bids  fair  to  be  one 
day  a  Prince  of  sublime  Genius.  (!) 

"  I  think  I  ought  not  to  omit  acquainting  you  with  two  things 
which  are  fondly  believed  by  the  Common  People,  and  which  the 
Landlord  of  the  House  where  I  quartered  aflirm'd  to  me  to  be  facts. 

"  The  one  is,  that  there  are  no  Rats  in  all  the  Country  of  Anspach, 
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since  one  of  the  family  of  the  Rat-killing  St.   Hubert  pass'd  that 
way. 

"  The  other  is  of  the  same  Tenor,  and  admitted  for  a  certain 
truth,  by  every  Subject  in  the  Dominions  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
bourg,  viz.,  When  any  one  of  this  Family  dies,  whether  Prince  or 
Princess,  a  Woman  in  White  always  appears  just  before  the  Palace. 

"  I  know  not  whether  you  ever  heard  anything  concerning  this 
Prophetess  of  111  luck.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Story  which  is  told 
of  her  is  this  : 

"  Joachim  II,  Elector  of  Brandenbourg,  having  a  mind  to  enlarge 
his  Palace  at  Berlin,  wanted  to  buy  in  several  houses,  but  an  old 
Woman,  the  Owner  of  one  of  those  houses,  resolv'd  not  to  sell  it  to 
him  upon  any  terms. 

"  The  Elector,  finding  her  so  obstinate,  sent  her  the  Purchase 
money  and  turned  her  out  of  it ;  upon  which  the  old  Woman  swore 
in  a  Rage  that  she  would  be  an  Eternal  Plague  to  Joachim  and  his 
posterity.  They  pretend  that  the  good  Lady  keeps  her  Word,  and 
that  she  Haunts  all  the  Palaces  of  the  Brandenbourg  Family.  Yet 
I  have  never  heard  of  any  body  in  Berlin  say  that  they  have  ever 
seen  her  there,  tho'  that  is  the  Place  where  she  ought  naturally  to 
have  taken  up  her  head  Quarters." 

The  now  deserted  castle  of  the  Margraves  on  the 
Rizat  remains  much  the  same  as  when  Wilhelmina  was 
its  guest — the  suite  of  Princes'  chambers,  the  Order 
Chapel  of  the  Swan  Knights  with  their  banners  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Gumbert,  the  orangery,  and  the  fine  park 
with  its  old  timber.  The  moment  was  a  propitious  one 
for  Wilhelmina  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  between  the 
couple  "  who  hate  each  other  like  fire  and  water,"  and 
whose  ceaseless  quarrels  were  the  despair  of  their 
relations.  There  was  at  last  a  hope  of  an  heir.  But 
the  "  wild  Margrave  "  was  ruled  entirely  by  Seckendorff, 
appointed  at  the  King's  instigation  to  keep  him  straight 
politically,  if  not  morally,  for,  weary  of  his  wife's  foolish- 
ness and  capriciousness,  he  had  abandoned  himself  to  a 
low  mistress. 

His  clever,  stronger-minded  sister-in-law  was  evidently 
able  to  manage  him  better  than  his  wife.  Wilhelmiua 
did  good  work  by  her  visit  to  Anspach,  and  her  astute 
father  was  right  in  ordering  her  to  go  there.  If  she 
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could  not  effect  a  lasting  pence,  at  least  she  established 
a  truce,  and  struck  up  a  friendship  with  the  Margrave 
which  often  proved  useful  to  her  sister. 

On  her  return  to  Baireuth  a  blow  in  the  shape  of  a 
letter  from  the  King  awaited  her  : 

"MY    DEAR   DAUGHTER, 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  all  right,  and  am  sorry  to  find 
that  they  still  worry  you,  and  that  they  have  refused  you  money  for 
your  journey.  I  have  written  a  sharp  letter  to  your  old  lunatic  of 
a  father-in-law,  for  him  to  pay  your  travelling.  Flora  von  Sonnsfeld 
must  stay  with  little  Frederica,  which  will  save  you  the  expense  of 
a  governess.  I  expect  you  with  impatience,  and  am,  etc.,  etc." 

Wilhelmina  perceived  that  she  "  was  going  to  fall 
between  two  stools."  While  her  husband  assured  her 
that  the  King,  influenced  by  Frederic,  promised  well, 
and  that  the  Queen  spoke  fair,  the  latter  wrote  warningly 
that  Wilhelmina  had  better  stay  away,  and  Grumbkow 
bade  his  niece  look  out  for  squalls. 

As  the  stingy  Margrave  only  gave  Wilhelmina  enough 
to  pay  for  her  post  horses,  the  latter,  in  despair,  set  off 
to  pay  a  return  visit  to  her  rich  aunt,  the  rubicund 
"  female  Bacchus  "  at  Coburg.  She  had  often  promised 
to  leave  Wilhelmina  her  immense  fortune,  and  in  some 
manner  compensate  the  Baireuth  Principality  for  the 
harm  she  had  wrought  it  as  wife  of  Margrave  Christian 
Ernst,  her  first  husband.  Wilhelmina  found  her  great 
aunt  youthfully  decked  out  with  flowers  and  geegaws. 
She  sat  all  next  day  with  her  in  her  finely  furnished 
apartments,  full  of  plate,  and  adorned  with  the  Branden- 
burg arms,  which  made  Wilhelmina  feel  sad.  They 
talked  and  worked  at  embroidery,  but  Wilhelmina  could 
obtain  nothing  more  satisfactory  than  promises,  and 
returned  home  out  of  patience  with  the  "  old  ever- 
lasting," who  seemed  only  deceiving  her  as  she  deceived 
her  other  would-be  legatees. 


CHAPTER  III 

AT  THE   KING'S   MERCY 

A  bad  journey  and  a  worse  reception  at  Berlin. — Beggary. — The 
Prince,  bullied,  falls  ill. — Seckendorff  to  the  rescue ! — An  un- 
pleasant spring. — Frederic's  marriage  festivities. — The  sister-in- 
law. — The  wedding  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. — Home  again. 

ON  October  18th  the  Margrave,  evidently  bearing  the 
King  no  grudge  for  his  "  sharp  letter,"  cringingly 
notified  to  him  the  departure  of  his  daughter-in-law 
for  Berlin,  leaving  the  charming  little  Princess  in  per- 
fect health.  His  intemperate  habits  were  telling  upon 
George  Frederic  Charles's  nerves  and  health.  With 
his  daughter-in-law  he  parted  with  mutual  pleasure. 
But  he  was  delighted  that  Flora  von  Sonnsfeld  was  to 
be  left  behind  with  the  granddaughter. 

The  Princess's  suite  consisted  of  Sonnsfeld,  Grumb- 
kow,  Marwitz,  and  a  new  equerry,  Seckendorff,  "  a 
nice  boy  who  had  travelled  and  was  agreeable  in 
society,"  and  who  replaced  von  Voight,  left  behind  to 
see  after  affairs  at  Baireuth.  She  hoped  to  reach 
Berlin  in  five  days  before  the  King  left  for  Hamburg. 
But  travelling  in  the  autumn  in  a  mountainous  country 
was  no  light  matter  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
first  day  they  only  reached  Hof,  and  without  their 
luggage.  Starting  the  next  day  at  3  a.m.,  they  only 
reached  Schleiz  at  noon. 

The  terrified  postmaster  begged  them  not  to  proceed. 
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There  was  a  large  forest  to  pass  through,  where  people 
were  daily  being  robbed  and  murdered,  and  he  could 
supply  no  fresh  horses.  But  Schleiz  did  not  appear 
inviting ;  they  had  no  beds,  no  cooks,  and  the  only 
house  looked  like  a  robber's  cave.  So  they  proceeded. 
The  roads  were  awful,  darkness  came  on.  Torches  only 
served  to  illuminate  the  depths  of  the  wood,  strange 
noises  were  heard  around,  and  everyone's  hair  stood  on 
end.  Finally,  they  reached  G-era  at  two  in  the  morning 
more  dead  than  alive,  and  the  Princess  quite  knocked 
up.  But  she  was  so  anxious  to  get  to  her  husband  that 
she  pushed  on. 

In  the  gloom  of  a  November  evening  she  reached  the 
Schloss  at  Berlin,  and  heard  that  the  King  had  gone  to 
Potsdam,  and  the  Queen  had  been  receiving  that  day 
the  Holy  Communion.  Not  a  soul  to  meet  poor 
Wilhelmina ;  she  got  out  of  the  coach  in  the  dark,  so 
stiff  that  she  measured  her  length  on  the  ground.  At 
the  audience  room  she  met  her  sisters.  In  the  distance 
she  saw  the  Queen  in  her  bedroom.  Her  mother  hesi- 
tated to  embrace  her,  but  at  last  came  forward,  and  with 
her  the  Prince,  whom  she  had  been  hiding  behind  her. 
The  delight  of  seeing  her  husband  overpowered  her 
mother's  reception.  Silently  the  Queen  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  seating  herself  in  an  armchair  without  offering 
Wilhelmina  one,  glared  at  her,  demanding  "  What  have 
you  come  home  for  ? " 

Poor  Wilhelmina  !  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  ! 
While  her  mother  told  her  that  she  ought  to  hide  the 
shame  of  her  wretched  marriage  instead  of  flaunting  it 
before  her  eyes,  her  sister  Charlotte  jeered  at  her  old 
clothes,  and  though  many  came  to  pay  their  respects, 
no  one  said  anything  pleasant. 

The  King's  reception  was  not  better. 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  here  you  are  !  I  am  very  pleased  to  see 
you,"  he  continued,  holding  up  a  candle  to  look  at  her. 
"  You're  very  much  altered !  How's  little  Frederica  ? 
How  sorry  I  am,"  he  went  on,  after  a  while,  "  that  you've 
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not  a  crust  to  eat,  and  that  without  me  you'd  be  a 
beggar !  I  am  also  a  poor  man,  I  can't  do  much  for  you. 
I  will  do  what  I  can.  I'll  give  you  20  or  12  florins  at  a 
time,  as  I  am  able ;  it  will  always  be  something  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  And  you,  Madame,"  he  said, 
addressing  the  Queen,  "  you  will  give  her  a  dress  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  poor  child  has  not  a  chemise  to 
her  body." 

This  remark  was  repeated  at  table  next  day.  The 
Prince  blushed  to  his  finger  tips,  but  repartee,  as  usual, 
did  not  fail  him. 

"  If  a  Prince  has  a  country  like  mine,"  he  said  to  the 
King,  "  he  can't  well  be  a  beggar.  My  father  is  the  cause 
of  our  sad  plight,  as  he  won't  give  me  anything, 
following  the  example  of  other  fathers."  At  which  it 
was  the  King's  turn  to  blush. 

But  there  was  one  heart  which  was  beating  in 
sympathy  for  her. 

"  If  I  knew  how  to  make  gold,"  Frederic  had  written  a  few 
weeks  before  Wilhelmina's  arrival  to  Grumbkow,  on  whom  he  had 
now  to  rely  so  much,  "  I  would  at  once  communicate  my  talent  to 
my  poor  sister  of  Baireuth  ;  for  she  certainly  needs  it,  and  I  wish 
with  all  my  heart  that  it  would  please  Monsieur  her  father-in-law  to 
make  room ;  he  would  easily  be  comforted  for  the  so  doing,  accord- 
ing to  my  belief,  if  only  he  was  sure  that  they  distilled  brandy  in 
heaven.  His  son  is  very  nice,  and  I  find  him  the  best-hearted 
fellow  in  the  world,  barring  certain  flirtations  which  do  not  become 
him." 

After  Wilhelmina's  arrival  he  wrote  to  Grumbkow 
again : — 

"  Here  is  my  sister  of  Baireuth  going  to  give  us  fresh  trouble. 
If  God  would  only  soften  the  heart  of  the  Master  with  respect  to 
her.  My  poor  sister  distresses  me  dreadfully,  and  I  declare  that  I 
should  like  to  share  my  shirt  with  her.  As  for  the  Hereditary 
prince,  he  is  a  good  fellow  and  deserves  to  be  liked  because  of  the 
affection  he  has  for  my  sister.  These  two  poor  unfortunates  roam 
the  country  without  fire  or  lodgings,  to  take  shelter  from  the 
fathers'  annoyances,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  conceive  how 
it  is  possible  to  refuse  any  help  to  two  poor  wretches  who  are 
innocently  suffering,  and  when  one  has  enough  to  enrich  them  with- 
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out  any  trouble.  But  what  is  the  use  of  all  these  fine  sentiments 
which  lead  to  nothing  ?  But  nevertheless,  I  shall  never  forget  my 
duty  towards  my  sister,  and  being  partly  the  unhappy  cause  of  her 
misfortune,  I  will  willingly  share  it  with  her.  In  fact,  my  very 
dear  friend,  you  cannot  believe  how  sad  I  am  when  I  think  of  these 
things ;  at  one  moment  I  blame  myself  for  it,  and  the  next  I  pity  my 
sister.  Whichever  way  I  turn  I  do  not  see  any  way  out  of  the 
misfortune." 

The  delight  of  Wilhelmina's  meeting  with  her  brother 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  He  was  now 
living  at  Ruppin  with  his  regiment,  quite  restored  to 
his  father's  favour ;  Grumbkow  and  Seckendorff  having 
completely  triumphed,  both  the  Queen  and  Frederic 
were  obliged  to  be  on  good  terms  with  them.  The  two 
former,  moreover,  having  in  mind  the  King's  decaying 
health,  and  being,  like  every  one  else,  impressed  with 
the  Crown  Prince's  ability,  were  anxious  to  attach  him  to 
the  Empire.  He  was  kept  woefully  short  of  money,  and 
Imperial  ducats  were  already  beginning  secretly  to  find 
their  way  into  his  needy  pockets.  On  one  of  his  flying 
visits  from  Ruppin  he  brought  his  sister  a  thousand. 

"  Take  them  without  compunction,"  he  said,  with  a 
toss  of  his  head,  "  for  the  Empress  sends  me  as  much 
money  as  I  want,  and  I  assure  you  I  hunt  the  devil  out 
of  my  house  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  footing  there." 

"  Madame  the  Empress  is  then  a  better  exorcist  than 
the  priests  ? "  inquired  Wilhelmina. 

"  Indeed  she  is,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  assure  you  she'll 
drive  out  your  devil  as  well  as  mine." 

Frederic,  moreover,  in  spite  of  the  Queen's  spies, 
brought  Seckendorff  to  a  secret  interview.  The  Count 
preached  patience  till  the  old  Margrave  should  have 
drunk  himself  to  death  ;  he  assured  the  Princess  of  the 
Empress's  good  feeling  towards  her,  and  begged  for  her 
kind  offices  in  promoting  amity  between  Frederic  and 
his  bride,  her  niece,  whose  marriage  was  to  cement  the 
union  of  Prussia  and  Austria. 

Wilhelmina  found  the  Court  life  at  Berlin  as  dull  as 
ever.  The  German  play,  which  they  attended  by  order 
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of  the  King,  and  which  sent  them  all  to  sleep,  was  the 
only  amusement. 

To  a  mid-day  dinner,  at  which  one  of  the  King's  set  of 
Court  fools  read  the  newspaper,  and  bored  them  with  his 
comments,  succeeded  His  Majesty's  slumber;  they 
all  sat  round  hearing  him  snore.  When  he  went  out 
for  a  ride  there  was  the  Queen  to  be  read  to  for  the 
afternoon.  "  When  the  King  returned  at  six  he  sat  and 
daubed,  and  then  smoked,  while  the  Queen  played 
trocadillo  with  her  ladies.  Supper  was  at  eight  and 
lasted  till  midnight.  Madame  de  Montbail  bored  us 
with  her  old  legends  of  the  Hanoverian  Court  which  we 
knew  by  heart." 

The  "  happy  family  "  quarrelled  as  much  as  ever,  and 
Wilhelmina's  only  joy  were  the  visits  of  her  husband  and 
brother,  when  they  could  get  leave.  Unfortunately  the 
Hereditary  Prince,  who 'was  hated  by  the  Queen,  fell 
into  disfavour  with  the  King.  One  day  there  was  a 
great  scene  at  a  dinner  at  General  Glasnap's,  from 
which  the  Prince  returned  to  his  wife  alone  and  on  foot, 
and  pale  and  trembling  with  suppressed  anger  and 
excitement.  The  King  had  called  him  a  fool  who  could 
not  stand  drinking.  The  Prince  had  turned  to 
Seckendorflf  and  had  said  that  if  it  were  not  his  father- 
in-law  speaking,  the  fool  would  make  him  change  his 
mind.  The  King  turned  crimson  and  went  home  alone 
without  taking  the  Prince  in  his  carriage. 

The  day  after  Christmas  Day  Frederic,  always  trying 
to  do  what  he  could,  writes  to  Seckendorff  appealingly  : 

"  But  now  there  still  remains  someone  to  comfort,  my  poor  sister 
of  Baireuth,  who  is  in  a  very  sad  state,  which  gnaws  at  my  heart 
and  soul.  For  the  love  of  God  if  there  was  a  means  of  ameliorat- 
ing her  relations  with  the  King." 

The  Prince  felt  the  bitter  cold  at  the  new  year  and 
started  a  cough.  When  they  moved  to  Potsdam  he 
took  to  his  bed.  The  King  received  such  a  bad  report 
of  him  that  he  sent  all  the  Court  doctors  the  next  day. 
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"  As  the  professionals  entered  my  room  in  procession, 
the  Prince  could  not  help  laughing  on  beholding  all  these 
learned  personages,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  conferring  the 
faculty  upon  him,  or  going  to  send  him  to  another 
world."  The  result  of  the  consultation  was  that  the 
Prince  might  fall  into  a  decline.  Wilhelmina  herself 
grew  thin  and  ill  with  anxiety. 

"  All  the  troubles  I  had  gone  through  seemed  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison to  this.  Nothing  was  so  dear  to  me  as  the  Prince,  and  I 
saw  him  daily  fading  away  before  my  eyes.  I  was  scolded  all 
round,  I  had  not  a  penny,  and  I  was  always  feeling  ill.  The  only 
thought  which  gave  me  any  pleasure  was  that  of  an  approaching 
death,  always  the  last  resource  of  the  unhappy.  I  had  no  appetite 
whatever,  having  for  two  years  lived  on  dry  bread  and  pure  water, 
without  taking  anything  between  meals ;  my  stomach  could  no 
longer  even  stand  broth." 

In  reply  to  her  entreaties  Frederic  wrote  again  to 
Grumbkow : — 

"  I  am  in  despair  at  having  to  write  to  you  about  sad  things  con- 
cerning my  poor  sister  of  Baireuth.  The  King  treats  her  and  the 
Hereditary  Prince  so  that  it's  pitiable  to  see ;  I  try  to  do  what  I 
can  for  her,  for,  on  my  word,  she  has  not  enough  to  live  upon.  But 
if  the  King  did  not  talk  so  terribly  about  her  she  would  be  happy, 
for  he  treats  the  Prince  like  a  perfect  fool,  which  makes  him  beside 
himself.  I  shall  never  be  able  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude,  nor 
to  show  you  to  the  fourth  generation,  the  great  pleasure  you  and 
Gen.  Seckendorff  would  give  me  in  helping  these  wretched 
innocents,  these  poor  unfortunates,  in  some  way  or  other,  assuring 
me  that  they  are  not  abused  by  the  King  any  more.  Lately  the 
King  refused  point  blank  to  lend  my  sister  2,000  crowns.  What  a 
mortification  !  I  beg  you  to  think  of  my  poor  sister  and  to  believe 
that  I  do  not  feel  all  that  has  happened  as  much  as  what  happens  to 
her  •  but  all  this  between  ourselves." 

And  a  week  later : 

"  All  that  I  hear  is  happening  to  my  poor  sister  and  the  Prince 
Margrave  of  Baireuth  distresses  me  to  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
and,  what  is  worse,  is  the  destitution  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
I  have  given  them  some  money  without  which  I  think  they  would 
not  have  a  sou.  But  how  can  I  support  them  who  have  not  enough 
to  keep  myself,  unless  someone  else  comes  to  their  help  ? " 
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Engrossed  by  her  husband's  illness  Wilhelmina  was 
silent  and  Frederic  became  anxious. 

On  January  27th  he  writes  from  Ruppin  : — 

"  I  do  not  know  what  my  sister  or  the  poor  Prince  Margrave  are 
doing,  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  them,  and  fear  that  they  are 
undergoing  some  new  vicissitudes." 

Seckendorff  did  what  he  could  at  Vienna,  but  Eugene 
was  obdurate.  Seckendorff  suggested  that  "  we  ought 
rather  to  take  3,000  ducats  off  the  Prince  Royal  and 
give  it  to  the  Hereditary  Princess,  than  to  leave  her 
quite  helpless.  The  Prince  Royal  sent  Wolden  to  me 
yesterday  to  beg  me  to  help  his  sister  one  way 
or  another,  her  misery  is  so  great  it  goes  to  his 
heart." 

But  when  the  Duke  of  Bevern  and  his  son  Charles, 
Charlotte's  Jlance,  who  struck  up  a  great  friendship  with 
the  Prince,  passed  through  Berlin  on  their  way  from 
Vienna,  the  former  brought  Wilhelmina  a  beautiful 
present  from  his  sister  the  Empress,  a  brooch  in  the 
shape  of  a  nosegay  made  of  emeralds  and  diamonds. 
Poor  Wilhelmina,  much  as  she  liked  pretty  things,  would 
doubtless  rather  have  had  cash,  or  even  clothes,  for  her 
mother  was  very  disagreeable  about  her  old-fashioned 
and  shabby  dresses,  and  never  ceased  taunting  her  about 
the  way  she  did  her  hair. 

But  Vienna  had  other  things  to  think  about  besides 
the  impecuniosity  of  the  Princess  of  Baireuth.  For  the 
death  of  Augustus  of  Saxony,  after  a  drinking  bout 
with  Grumbkow,  had  re-opened  the  question  of  the 
Polish  Succession,  and  the  prospect  of  war  between 
Austria  and  France.  In  spite  of  SeckendorfFs  offer  of 
Julich-Berg,  Frederic  William  declined  to  take  sides. 
He  had  had  after  dinner  recently  an  apoplectic  attack, 
which  did  not  improve  his  temper,  and  Seckendorff 
reported  that  he  thought  he  was  going  mad. 

From  Baireuth  the  news  was  not  pleasant.  The  other 
father  had  nearly  killed  himself  by  falling  downstairs 
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intoxicated,  and  the  people  of  Baireuth  were  longing 
for  the  return  of  the  Prince  and  Princess. 

When  the  former's  health  improved,  however,  the 
King  sent  him  off  to  his  regiment  at  Passewalk,  and 
Wilhelmina  passed  a  dreary  spring  at  Potsdam,  though 
she  grew  fatter  and  ate  better,  Charlotte  reported  to 
Frederic.  Her  rooms  being  on  the  ground  floor  she  was 
much  inconvenienced  by  the  perpetual  parades.  The 
King  rose  at  four  a.m.  to  drill  his  troops,  and  one  day  a 
soldier  shot  his  ramrod,  by  mistake,  through  the  Princess's 
toilet  mirror.  But  Frederic  never  ceased  working  for 
her.  "  The  good  Baireuth,"  he  wrote  from  his  garrison, 
where  he  was  now  Governor,  "  is  still  in  expectation  of 
benefits  which  ought,  but  yet  do  not,  shower  upon  her, 
and  as  for  the  Governor  he  rails  at  his  fate."  Grumbkow 
sent  her  some  Hungarian  wine,  which  did  her  much  good, 
and  for  which  Frederic  was  "  eternally  obliged  "  to  him. 
It  is  pathetic  the  dependence  of  the  unfortunate  brother 
and  sister  upon  the  malignant  author  of  all  their  misery. 

Finally,  however,  Seckendorff  came  to  the  rescue,  for 
in  his  seeret  disbursements  in  his  account  book  as 
envoy,  we  find  in  April  llth,  1733,  an  entry  to  the 
effect  that  the  Hereditary  Princess  of  Baireuth  had 
received  1,000  specie  ducats,  and  by  her  brother's  wish 
she  was  to  have  another  1,000  in  the  course  of  this  year. 
Four  days  later  he  wrote  to  Frederic  that  he  will  send 
him  money  soon,  but  that  "  my  finances  having  been 
exhausted  by  the  advance  I  have  made  to  the  Prince 
Margrave  and  the  Princess  Margrave,  I  cannot  furnish 
any  more  at  present." 

The  Prince  worked  hard  at  his  military  duties,  and  did 
not  join  in  his  brother-in-law's  wild  life  at  Euppin.  He 
wrote  every  post  day  to  his  wife.  Very  fond  of  his 
violin,  and  not  having  Wilhelmina  to  play  for  him,  he 
asked  her  to  send  an  accompanist.  But  this  violin 
playing  was  accounted  a  deadly  sin  by  the  King,  and 
Wilhelmina  wrote  begging  him  to  give  it  up  for  the 
present.  The  King,  greatly  mollified  by  the  Prince's 
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professional  zeal,  settled  on  him  some  feofs  which  fell 
vacant,  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  Commandery  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  He  also  sent  a  financier  to  Baireuth 
to  audit  the  accounts  there,  so  that  the  debts  of  the 
Principality  might  be  cleared  off  in  twelve  years.  But 
he  staggered  his  daughter  by  a  sudden  suggestion  of  a 
pension,  which  would  enable  the  Prince  to  live  at 
Passewalk  with  his  regiment.  She  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  being  separated  from  her  husband,  and  life  in  a 
small  garrison  town  had  no  attraction  for  her.  Besides 
they  were  badly  wanted  at  Baireuth. 

The  news  thence  was  bad.  The  beautiful  Princess 
Charlotte  had  gone  off  her  head,  and  had  tried  to  throw 
herself  out  of  the  window.  In  spite  of  Wilhelmina's 
entreaties  and  the  advice  of  the  Queen,  as  a  mother  of 
twelve,  the  old  Margrave  insisted  upon  moving  little 
Frederica,  ill  with  teething,  to  Himmelscron,  probably 
in  order  to  have  Flora  von  Sonnsfeld  near  him.  The 
child  nearly  died,  and  there  was  a  letter  war  between  the 
angry  mother  and  the  grandfather.  But  Flora,  who  had 
great  influence  with  the  Margrave,  made  peace.  The 
latter  was  failing  fast,  and  the  Princess  began  to  try  to 
arrange  to  return  home  in  August,  now  that  money 
matters  were  in  a  better  way. 

About  this  time  the  long-wished-for  heir  was  born  at 
Anspach.  "  A  little  husband  ready  for  Frederica,"  quoth 
the  King,  little  dreaming  how  short-lived  the  new-born 
Prince  would  be. 

Wilhelmina  was  left  behind  at  Berlin  with  her  sister 
when  her  parents  went  to  Brunswick  for  Frederic's 
wedding.  The  latter  sent  Major  von  Kaiserling,  his 
great  friend  from  the  Ciistrin  days,  to  tell  her  all  about 
it,  and  the  moment  the  ceremony  was  over  despatched 
her  these  hurried  lines  : — 

"  SALZDALUM,  at  noon, 

"  June  1 2,  1733. 
"  MY  DEAREST  SISTER, 

"  Just  now,  my  dearest  sister,  all  the  ceremony  is  over  and  God 
be  praised  that  it  is  done.     I  hope  you  will  take  it  as  a  mark  of  my 
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affection  that  I  give  you  the  first  news.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
honour  to  see  you  soon  and  to  assure  you,  my  dearest  sister,  that  I  am 
toutcivous.  I  write  hurriedly,  so  cannot  describe  the  function.  Adieu." 

A  few  days  after  the  wedding  the  newly  married 
couple  and  all  their  relations  followed  the  King  and 
Queen  back  to  Berlin.  Everyone  seemed  pleased  except 
Frederic.  The  King,  in  great  good  humour,  confided 
the  "  good  child  "  of  a  bride  to  Wilhelmina's  training. 
Among  the  guests  whose  arrival  was  a  pleasure  to  Wilhel- 
mina  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bevern  with  whom 
she  had  made  such  friends,  and  her  husband's  uncle, 
Albert  of  Culmbach.  To  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  a  broken  down  old  roue,  and  of  the  Duchess  of 
Brunswick,  the  bride's  grandmother,  and  mother  of  the 
Empress,  Wilhelmina  looked  forward  with  dread.  For 
the  Duchess,  a  coquette  of  fifty,  who  brought  with  her 
a  sulky  lover,  gave  herself  great  airs.  She  had  no 
chairs  in  her  apartments  for  anyone  but  herself,  lest  any 
lady  should  seat  herself  in  her  presence.  Wilhelmina, 
on  her  father's  advice,  determined  not  to  waive  her  royal 
dignity.  The  company  were  to  draw  lots  for  precedence, 
the  King's  usual  rough  and  ready  way  of  settling  these 
knotty  points. 

The  entry  of  the  poor  Princess  Eoyal  to  Potsdam  was 
in  great  state.  The  King,  Frederic,  the  Prince,  and  all 
the  Generals  and  officials  went  to  meet  her,  mounted. 
The  Queen,  Wilhelmina,  and  her  sister  received  her  on 
the  terrace. 

"  a  tall,  but  thick-set  girl  who  carried  herself  very  badly,  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness  relieved  by  vivid  colouring,  pale  blue  eyes  which 
did  not  give  hopes  of  much  soul ;  features  small,  but  not  good,  but 
the  whole  face  so  charmingly  childish  that  the  head  seemed  like  that 
of  a  girl  of  twelve ;  her  hair  is  fair  and  curls  naturally,  but  all  her 
beauties  are  spoilt  by  her  teeth  which  are  black  and  irregular.  She 
had  no  manner  or  style,  spoke  with  difficulty,  and  one  was  obliged 
to  guess  what  she  wanted  to  say  which  was  embarrassing." 

"  The  King,  after  she  had  saluted  us  all,  led  her  into  the  Queen's 
apartments.  Seeing  that  she  was  very  hot  and  unpowdered  he  told 
my  brother  to  lead  her  to  her  own  rooms.  I  followed  him.  My 
brother,  in  presenting  me  to  her  said : — 
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"  '  Here  is  a  sister  whom  I  adore  and  to  whom  I  am  under  every 
imaginable  obligation.  She  has  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  she 
will  take  care  of  you,  and  will  help  you  with  good  advice.  I  wish 
you  to  respect  her  more  than  the  King  and  Queen,  and  not  to  take 
the  slightest  step  without  consulting  her,  do  you  hear  ? ' ' 

"I  kissed  the  Princess  Royal,  and  told  her  that  I  would  be 
devoted  to  her,  but  she  remained  mute  as  a  statue.  As  her  people 
had  not  come,  I  re-powdered  her  myself,  and  re-arranged  her  dress, 
without  eliciting  a  word  of  thanks,  or  a  response  to  the  carresses  I 
gave  her.  At  last  my  brother  got  angry  and  said  out  loud  :  '  Peste 
soil  de  la  b$te,  do  thank  my  sister  ! '  She  made  me  a  curtsey,  and 
I  took  her  back  to  the  Queen,  very  little  edified  with  her  esprit." 

There  followed  a  big  dinner  at  which  the  King 
regaled  them  with  an  orchestra  of  fifty  negroes,  a  fear- 
ful noise  of  trumpets  and  clashing  cymbals.  After 
coffee  with  the  Queen  the  King  led  them  all  to  the 
Orangery,  and  the  poor  Princess  Royal  stuck  close  to 
her  new  sister-in-law,  who,  however,  did  not  succeed 
in  making  her  talk ;  then  presents  all  round  from  the 
King,  and  cards  in  the  Queen's  rooms,  and  next  day 
the  inevitable  review.  To  Charlottenburg  went  the 
ladies  in  coaches,  Wilhelmina  and  the  Princess  Royal 
and  Princess  Charlotte  together,  the  heat  and  dust 
upsetting  the  bride,  who  went  to  bed  before  dinner. 
Wilhelmina  was  put  into  inferior  rooms — the  Prince 
was  not  asked  down  from  Berlin — she  was  too  weak  to 
dance  at  the  ball  that  followed,  and  the  Queen  abused 
the  Princess  Royal  at  the  private  supper,  and  was 
suspicious,  and  Charlotte  disagreeable  to  Wilhelmina. 
Quite  a  charming  time  !  But  the  Duchess  of  Bevern 
was  kind  and  sympathetic.  Would  she  not  persuade 
Seckendorff  to  arrange  that  Wilhelmina  returned  to  die 
in  peace  at  Baireuth  ? 

Another  long  and  tiring  day  in  the  heat  followed 
the  Princess  Royal's  State  entry  into  Berlin.  The  day 
after  Wilhelmina  was  too  knocked  up  to  attend  the 
re-opening  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  burnt  down,  we 
remember,  by  lightning,  in  those  dark  days  before 
Frederic's  attempted  flight.  She  was  absent  at  dinner, 
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and  the  friendly  Duchess  of  Bevern  told  the  King  that 
if  Wilhelmina  did  not  "  make  a  cure  "  she  would  soon 
be  in  another  world.  There  were  difficulties,  too,  about 
the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  the  Prince  of  Culmbach, 
and,  for  all  amusement,  only  the  boring  German  play. 
It  fell  to  the  Princess's  lot  to  share  the  coach  with  the 
terrible  Duchess,  who  had  declined  to  go  with  the 
Queen  and  Princess  Eoyal,  and  now  attempted  to  take 
precedence  of  Wilhelmina. 

"  I  am  not  haughty  nor  aggravating,  but  I  will  have  my  due 
given  me  by  everyone,  and  when  it  is  not  I  can  ride  the  high  horse 
as  well  as  anyone  else.  The  first  few  days  I  was  patient  and  made 
believe  not  to  notice,  but,  at  last,  I  grew  annoyed,  got  in  first  and 
sat  on  the  right.  Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  woman  so  angry. 
She  became  crimson,  and  had  to  use  all  her  self-control  not  to  pick 
out  my  eyes  ;  she  was  swollen  with  rage.  After  having  swallowed 
down  several  times  some  impertinences  she  was  going  to  say ;  '  I 
am  not  standing  on  my  dignity,'  she  said.  '  It  is  the  thing  I  care 
least  about.'  'Nor  am  I,  Madame,'  I  replied,  'I  do  indeed  think 
there's  nothing  so  ridiculous  as  to  claim  privileges  which  don't 
belong  to  you,  and  still  more  silly  not  to  maintain  those  which  do.' 
As  I  said  this  I  put  up  my  hand  and  held  on  to  my  head-dress,  for 
I  thought  she  would  have  sent  it  flying.  Happily  the  coach 
stopped,  and  she  got  out  grumbling  between  her  teeth." 

The  King  had  such  a  bad  attack  of  gout  that  he  was 
not  able  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Charlotte  on  July  2nd.  After  dinner  he  had  a  long 
talk  with  the  Queen,  the  bride,  and  Wilhelmina,  seated 
round  his  bed.  The  Queen  was  in  her  usual  low 
spirits  over  the  match ;  she  had  again  hoped  for 
England.  The  King  laughed  at  her  ;  there  had  been 
no  question  of  England  for  Charlotte ;  but  he  turned 
to  Wilhelmina  : — 

"  As  for  you,  I  am  the  cause,  I  confess,  that  your  marriage  was 
broken  off.  I  repent  of  it  daily,  but  those  devils  of  ministers 
deceived  me.  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  have  caused  you  much 
sorrow,  but  those  wicked  people  drove  me  to  it.  If  I  had  acted 
like  a  clever  man,  I  should  have  dismissed  Grumbkow  at  the  time 
Hotham  was  here.  But  I  was  bewitched  then,  I  am  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed.' 

"  I  told  him  that  he  need  not  reproach  himself  about  it.     I  was 
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very  satisfied  with  my  lot,  having  a  husband  who  loved  me,  and 
whom  I  loved  passionately,  and  that  God  would  provide  the  rest. 
My  reply  pleased  him.  He  kissed  me.  '  You  are  a  worthy  woman, 
God  will  bless  you.' " 

The  wedding  took  place  with  the  same  ceremony  as 
Wilhelmina's.  But  the  King  had  to  be  seated  by  the 
altar,  and  the  Queen  gave  away  the  bride,  afterwards 
undressing  her,  even  to  the  last  pin,  a  ceremony  she 
had  declined  for  Wilhelmina. 

The  day  following  was  Wilhelmina's  twenty-fourth 
birthday.  The  King,  still  in  bed,  gave  her  his  con- 
gratulations, and  ordered  the  Queen  to  give  her  a  present 
from  him.  In  the  afternoon  when  the  jewellers  the 
Queen  had  sent  for  came,  Wilhelmina  chose  a  little 
watch  of  jasper  set  with  diamonds  ;  the  price  asked  was 
£60.  "  Do  you  think,  Madame,"  said  the  Queen,  "  that 
the  King  will  give  you  such  an  expensive  present  ? 
You  lack  bread  and  you  wish  for  watches  ;  "  and  she 
replaced  it  by  a  little  ring  worth  thirty  shillings. 

These  little  touches  are  interesting  as  showing  that 
the  King's  heart,  in  these  their  last  days  together,  had 
softened  towards  his  daughter,  and  that  the  Queen 
was,  as  ever,  making  mischief. 

With  difficulty  the  Princess  got  through  the  two  balls 
of  ceremony.  Scarcely  was  she  able  to  walk  in  the 
Torch  Dance  Procession,  and  the  heat  and  the  smell  of 
the  candles  made  her  feel  ill.  The  Prince,  who  was 
forced  to  leave  her  to  rejoin  his  regiment,  was  wretched 
about  her  state  of  health.  It  was  not  improved  by  a 
State  drive  round  the  town  in  open  phaetons,  followed 
by  eighty-five  noblemen's  coaches,  during  a  thunder- 
storm, and  afterwards  a  long  evening  in  wet  clothes  at 
Monbijou,  when  there  were  illuminations  and  dancing. 
A  consultation  was  held  on  her  by  the  doctors  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Bevern  and  by  Frederic,  and  they  ordered 
a  course  of  waters.  The  King  was  loath  to  let  Wilhel- 
mina and  her  husband  leave  Berlin ;  the  Margrave  was 
pining  for  their  return,  and  offering  eight  thousand 
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crowns  a  year  more  and  the  castle  of  Erlangen.  Grumb- 
kow  and  Seckendorff  represented  that  it  would  not  do 
for  the  King  to  quarrel  with  him,  or  he  might  take  it 
into  his  head  to  marry  again.  So  finally,  on  August 
23rd,  Wilhelmina  hade  what  was  to  be  a  last  farewell  to 
her  father,  and  left  for  home,  parting  with  the  Queen 
and  Frederic  with  tears. 

Except  for  one  upset  near  Sermund,  in  which  the 
Princess's  hand  and  face  were  bruised,  they  reached 
Baireuth  without  adventure.  At  Hof  the  Margrave 
met  them  with  thirty  coaches.  Wilhelmina  he  thought 
thin  and  altered,  and  he,  in  writing  to  the  King  his 
thanks  for  their  return,  mentions  that  he  found  the 
health  of  Madame  la  Princesse  not  so  good,  and  was 
sending  an  express  courier  for  waters  for  her. 

On  September  2nd  she  was  back  at  Baireuth  after  an 
absence  of  nine  months.  "  Flora  von  Sonnsfeld  was 
charmed  to  see  me  back,  and  presented  me  with  my  little 
daughter,  whom  I  would  indeed  not  have  known. 
They  had  taught  her  a  lot  of  little  tricks  and  ways, 
and  I  may  say  that  she  is  the  finest  child  in  the  world," 
writes  the  proud  mother,  a  year  or  so  later. 

There  is  a  strange  absence  in  Wilhelmina's  Memoirs 
of  any  reference  to  this  her  only  child,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  plans  for  her  marriage.  We  are  grateful  for 
the  above  remark,  the  only  touch  of  natural  feeling. 
But  it  was  a  stiff  and  stilted  age  ;  her  own  training  had 
not  been  of  the  nature  to  encourage  devoted  maternal 
affection.  As  Carlyle  puts  it,  "  She  knew  how  to  be 
patient  and  to  veil  many  things."  We  must  remember, 
too,  that  it  was  to  avoid  a  separation  from  her  husband, 
ordered  away  on  military  duty,  that  Wilhelmina  had 
left  for  so  long  a  child  too  young  to  bear  the  long 
journey  in  mid- winter. 


CHAPTER  IV 

IN   DIFFICULT   CIRCUMSTANCES 

Wilhelmina's  bad  health. — War-clouds. — 111  omens  and  a  family 
bereavement. — The  Margrave's  matrimonial  machinations. — An 
attempt  at  merry-making. — Clerical  intolerance. — A  recruiting 
difficulty. — Wilhelmina  as  a  match-maker. — The  Prince  ordered 
to  the  front. — Hide-and-seek  in  the  Fichtelgebirge. — Frederic 
pays  a  flying  call. — The  Prince  goes  to  the  war. — Another 
bereavement. — The  Margrave  decides  on  marriage. — Wilhel- 
mina frustrates  his  little  game. — Frederic  pays  a  visit  and  gives 
good  advice. — The  illness  of  both  the  fathers. — Death  of  George 
Frederic  Charles. 

THE  diagnosis  given  by  the  Margrave's  new  doctor  of 
the  Hereditary  Princess's  symptoms  differed  from  that 
of  all  the  other  medical  men  who  had  previously  at- 
tended her.  He  ordered  a  new  regime.  Ill-health 
would  seem  to  have  dogged  Wilhelmina's  footsteps  all 
her  life.  Was  it  the  result  of  her  imperfect  bringing 
up,  the  poor  food,  the  want  of  exercise,  the  nine 
months'  imprisonment  ?  Or  was  it  partly  nerves  and 
hypochondria,  common  to  an  age  when  fainting  fits 
were  the  fashion  and  delicacy  considered  "  to  become  a 
young  woman  "  ?  Years  later,  Voltaire,  who  understood 
ill-health,  if  anyone  did,  wrote  to  the  Margravine  : — 

"  Madame,  songez  surtout  a  votre  sante.  (Test  fa  ce  qu'il  vous 
faut  souhaiter.  La  beauM,  le  grandeur,  Vesprit,  l«  cttrir  de  plaire, 
tout  est  perdu  quand  on  diy&re  mal.  C'est  Vestomac  gui  fait  fa 
heureux." 
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And  again : — 

"  Votre  Altesse  Royale  et  le  Boi  votre  frere  sont,  je  crois,  les  princes 
de  la  terre  les  mieux  partag&s  en  esprit  et  le  plus  mal  destomac.  II 
faut  que  tout  soit  compense." 

Outside  the  Princess's  sick  room  politics  in  Europe 
were  working  up  for  a  war  which  was  to  envelop  it 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine.  The  Polish  Diet,  coerced 
by  the  Prussian  troops,  had  elected  Augustus  II.  of 
Saxony  as  their  King.  Stanislaus  had  fled  to  Danzig, 
where  the  Prussian  troops  were  besieging  him.  By  the 
middle  of  October  the  French,  to  support  him,  seized 
Lorraine  and,  crossing  the  Rhine,  took  Kehl,  pulling— 
as  Frederic  William  put  it — "  His  Imperial  Majesty's 
beard."  The  latter  called  on  the  Imperial  Princes  for 
help ;  it  was  evident  that  even  pacific  Frederic  William 
would  be  dragged  in,  and  with  him  Frederic.  This 
vista  of  horror  greatly  depressed  Wilhelmina  on  her 
sick  bed.  But  her  husband,  despite  his  father's 
objections,  became  bitten  with  the  war  fever.  He  ran 
over  for  a  few  weeks  to  the  Duke  of  Severn's  head- 
quarters with  the  Imperial  contingent  at  Heilbron. 
Wilhelmina,  left  alone  with  her  sad  thoughts,  occupied 
herself  as  usual  with  reading  and  writing,  and  in 
training  Dorothea  of  Marwitz,  who  was  quite  devoted 
to  her,  and  was  already  developing  more  depth  of 
character.  It  is  generally  thought  that  to  these  lonely 
weeks  of  ill-health  we  owe  the  first  portion  of  the 
Margravine's  Memoirs  brought  down  to  this  date.  If 
this  is  so,  certainly  posterity  has  reason  to  be  grateful 
to  the  useless,  inglorious,  and  now  forgotten  War  of  the 
Polish  Succession. 

On  the  return  of  the  Hereditary  Prince  he  and  the 
Margrave  went  to  Culmbach,  and  got  fine  sport  in  the 
forest  there — a  bag  of  108  head  and  35  boars. 

While  they  were  away  Wilhelmina  had  a  great  scare. 
Two  nights  running  the  sentries  and  servants  were 
alarmed  by  mysterious  sounds  in  the  Prince's  rooms, 
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next  to  his  wife's — footsteps  walking  up  and  down — 
wailings.  Whispers  arose,  of  course,  of  the  "  White 
Lady."  Wilhelmina  trembled  lest  an  accident  should 
have  happened  to  the  Prince,  others  trembled  lest  she 
herself  should  have  received  her  death-warning. 

The  Prince  returned  safe  and  sound,  but  on  his  heels 
came  the  news  that  his  brother,  Prince  William,  the 
beautiful,  but  weak  youth,  had  died  at  Cremona  of 
small-pox,  says  the  Margravine,  but  he  really  fell  in 
some  foolish  duel.  His  brother  felt  his  loss  deeply. 
The  Prince's  body  was  brought  back  to  Baireuth  for 
burial,  when  lo !  another  sinister  omen.  On  the 
opening  of  the  Margravial  vault  in  St.  Madelaine  it  was 
found  full  of  blood !  The  superstitious  were  filled 
with  alarm ;  a  handkerchief  dipped  in  the  blood  was 
actually  shown  to  Wilhelmina,  now  staying  at  Himmel- 
scron  to  avoid  the  fuss  of  the  funeral ;  but,  upon 
investigation,  it  turned  out  to  be  only  the  red  balsam 
used  to  embalm  some  very  stout  Margravine  long 
deceased,  which  had  oozed  out  of  her  coffin. 

A  second  scare  followed,  but  of  a  more  cheerful 
nature.  One  morning  she  found  Dorothea  von  Marwitz 
distraite  and  sorrowful.  When  asked  what  was  the 
matter  she  only  shook  her  head ;  she  was  sworn  to 
secrecy.  At  last  she  confessed  it  concerned  the  old 
Margrave.  "  What !  "  exclaimed  Wilhelmina,  "  is  he 
going  to  be  married?"  She  nodded.  "But  mon 
Dieu !  to  whom  ?  If  you  may  not  speak,  let  me  know 
somehow." 

Dorothea  wrote  on  the  wall  and  fled.  This  is  the 
gist  of  what  she  wrote. 

Readers  will  remember  Flora,  the  younger  von 
Sonnsfeld,  called  Tante  Flora,  left  behind  in  charge  of 
Frederica  when  Wilhelmina  went  to  Berlin.  She  was 
of  an  uncertain  age,  short,  very  stout,  and  lame  in  her 
left  foot  ;  her  head  was  too  large  for  the  little  body, 
and  the  small-pox  had  destroyed  the  extreme  beauty  of 
her  youth.  But  she  was  still  very  pleasant- looking, 
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with  fine  eyes,  and  was  a  good  soul  with  gentle 
manners  and  a  kind  heart,  and  used  to  good  society. 

The  silly,  doting  old  Margrave  had  made  love  to 
Aunt  Flora  when  her  sister  and  the  Princess  had  left, 
and  now  wanted  to  marry  her.  The  lady  had  quite 
made  up  her  mind  to  accept  him,  and  to  living  at 
Himmelscron,  in  receipt  of  a  good  pension  settled  on 
her.  No  one  knew  anything  about  it,  not  even  the 
elder  sister,  Wilhelmina' s  faithful  friend.  Directly  the 
funeral  was  over  the  mine  would  explode. 

Carefully  wiping  off  the  wall  what  Dorothea  had 
written,  Wilhelmina  called  her  husband  and  told  him  all, 
saying  she  was  too  ill  to  appear  at  dinner ;  then  passed 
an  anxious  night  concocting  measures.  The  prospect  of 
such  a  mother-in-law — who  would  ruin  all  the  country, 
embroil  them  with  the  Margrave,  cause  a  separation 
from  Sonnsfeld,  who,  on  her  return  to  Berlin,  would 
probably  be  locked  up  by  the  angry  King — was  not  to 
be  endured. 

Next  morning  Aunt  Flora  perceived  by  the  Princess's 
constraint  that  something  had  leaked  out.  Yet  she 
dilated  to  her  niece  of  her  future  grandeur,  how  she 
would  take  precedence  over  Wilhelmina,  but  would  do  all 
she  could  for  them.  She  herself  should  not  be  in  a  hurry, 
she  would  gradually  bring  them  round  to  her  views. 

Learning  this  from  Dorothea,  the  Princess  informed 
the  "  Sonsine,"  the  sister,  who  fell  into  a  state  of 
alternate  anger  and  grief.  Nothing  was  done,  however, 
on  either  side,  and  the  Court  returned  to  Baireuth  for 
Christmas.  Then  "  Sonsine  "  could  no  longer  restrain 
herself,  and  attacked  the  silly  young  sister  whom  she 
had  brought  up,  and  wormed  everything  out  of  her, 
even  to  the  foolish  old  Margrave's  letters.  Then  she 
threatened  that,  unless  she  came  at  once  to  the 
Princess,  and  wrote  a  letter  in  her  presence,  breaking 
with  him,  she  would  carry  her  off  to  Berlin. 

The  interview  took  place.  The  Princess  was  kind 
but  firm.  Never  would  she  and  the  Prince  allow  such 
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a  marriage.  They  would  take  every  care  of  her  all  her 
life,  and  would  bear  her  no  grudge  for  her  folly,  but  she 
must  see  that  only  by  the  Kaiser's  decree  could  she 
ever  be  anything  but  a  morganatic  wife,  and  that  the 
Kaiser  would  never  take  such  a  step  against  the  King. 
The  alternative  was  one  which  the  Princess  believed 
Tante  Flora  had  too  much  sense  and  virtue  to  contem- 
plate. They  gained  their  point.  The  poor  old  Margrave 
began  the  year  1734  in  tears  on  receipt  of  a  letter  of 
dismissal  from  Aunt  Flora. 

The  Princess  was  still  always  in  bad  spirits.  The 
Prince  had  his  hunting  and  his  soldiering.  After  his 
brother's  death  the  Kaiser  had  given  him  the  vacant 
Baireuth  Imperial  regiment  raised  by  Margrave  George 
William.  As  it  was  only  for  home  service  his  appoint- 
ment gave  his  wife  no  qualms.  But  she  herself  was  frankly 
bored  with  the  dull  life  at  the  little  provincial  Court. 
At  Faschung  (carnival)  times,  always  a  festive  season 
in  South  Germany,  she  got  up  a  little  fSte,  helped  by 
Dorothea  von  Marwitz.  Only  with  much  coaxing  was 
permission  wrung  from  the  Margrave,  who  was  entirely 
under  his  chaplain's  thumb.  On  no  account  was  it  to 
be  a  masked  ball.  So  it  took  the  form  of  a 
Wirthschaft,  quite  a  German  amusement.  The  great 
hall  of  the  castle  was  arranged  as  a  wood — illusion  knew 
no  bounds  in  the  rococo  age.  At  one  end  was  a  village 
with  its  inn,  with  the  sign  of  "  the  landlady  without  a 
head  "  kept  by  the  Prince  and  Princess ;  the  buildings 
were  of  bark  hung  with  lamps;  the  company  were 
dressed  as  peasants.  Supper  was  laid  for  a  hundred, 
and  the  table  arranged  like  a  flower  bed  with  fountains 
in  the  centre.  After  the  supper  the  ball.  Everyone 
was  very  much  amused. 

But  Wilhelmina  had  reckoned  without  the  clergy  and 
the  Franconian  hearts,  of  which  she  writes  that  they 
"  much  resembled  the  rock  among  which  they  beat." 
The  gay  and  novel  doings  at  the  castle  created  much 
stir  and  talk.  Her  f&te  was  denounced  next  Sunday 
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from  the  pulpit ;  the  Margrave  thought  his  immortal 
soul  in  peril.  A  new  alarm  worked  upon  his  super- 
stitious mind,  and  he  wished  "  to  condemn  us  all  to  live 
like  the  monks  of  La  Trappe." 

If  the  Evangelical  movement  introduced  in  Berlin  by 
Professor  Franck  had  been  repugnant  to  Wilhelmina, 
Pietismus,  as  she  found  it  under  Court  chaplain 
Sichmuller  at  Baireuth,  was  positively  repulsive  to  her. 
A  laudable  attempt  to  clothe  the  dry  bones  of  dogmatic 
Lutherism  with  a  Puritanical  spirituality  had  resulted 
in  illogical,  intolerant,  shallow,  bombastic  sentimentality 
in  the  worst  possible  taste,  as  the  Baireuth  hymn  book 
compiled  by  Sichmuller  in  1730  abundantly  testifies. 
The  idol  of  the  Baireuth  Evangelical  was  the  Orphanage. 
Who  did  not  visit  its  inhabitants  had  not  been  bom 
again.  While  the  chaplain  thundered  at  "  maskerade 
devil  "  which  had  entered  into  the  Hereditary  Princess, 
he  condoned  the  Margrave's  dipsomania.  But  with 
Wilhelmina  "  sweetness  and  light "  meant  tolerance. 
Horse  exercises  having  been  prescribed,  she  might  have 
been  seen  mounted  daily  on  a  very  quiet  black  horse, 
pacing  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  But  this  innov- 
ation caused  fresh  outcry  among  the  good  people  of 
Baireuth.  Unaccustomed  to  seeing  ladies  ride,  they  were 
much  alarmed  for  her  safety.  Chamberlain  Reitzenstein 
was  informed  that  a  terrific  ghost  walked  the  gallery  of 
the  castle  nightly — predicting  in  a  thundering  voice  great 
misfortune  to  the  Princess  if  she  left  her  room  for  the 
next  six  weeks.  The  foolish  old  Margrave  had  a  panic, 
and  ordered  her  not  to  leave  the  castle  or  go  to  the 
riding  school.  The  Prince  offered  a  reward  and  the 
ghost  was  revealed,  but  the  Margrave  was  so  annoyed 
and  so  bigoted  that  Wilhelmina  and  her  husband 
gladly  went  off  on  a  long-promised  visit  to  Anspach. 

On  the  way  the  ghost's  prediction  was  nearly 
accomplished.  The  carriage  narrowly  escaped  being 
overturned  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  the  Princess 
in  trying  to  get  out  of  the  window,  slipped,  and  would 
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have  been  driven  over,  had  not  Dorothea  von  Marwitz 
dragged  her  from  under  the  wheels  by  her  dress. 
Further  on,  a  sudden  thaw  came  on,  and  the  coach, 
breaking  through  the  ice,  nearly  upset  in  the  river. 

On  her  return  home  Wilhelmina  had  to  unravel  one 
of  the  knotty  points  which  so  often  fell  to  her  share, 
and  in  the  disentangling  of  which  she  displayed  so 
much  tact  and  cleverness.  Frederic  had  recommended 
as  recruiting  officer  for  the  Hereditary  Prince's  Prussian 
regiment  his  friend  Miinchow,  a  good  fellow  enough, 
but  who  "  had  not  invented  gunpowder."  Authorised 
also  to  enroll  giant  recruits  for  the  Grenadiers,  he  had 
kidnapped  a  Bamberg  subject  six  feet  high.  Wilhelmina 
and  her  husband  were  awakened  in  the  night  by  von 
Voight  with  a  message  that  the  Margrave  was  returning 
from  Himmelscron  in  a  great  anger  at  the  broil  sure 
to  arise  over  Miinchow's  indiscretion,  and,  indeed,  he 
promptly  clapped  that  officer  under  strict  arrest. 

WUhelmina's  alarm  was  great.  Not  long  before,  the 
Dutch  had  shot  a  Prussian  officer  found  recruiting  in 
Holland,  and  she  remembered  that  the  Margrave  had 
approved.  She  foresaw  trouble  between  Berlin  and 
Baireuth,  and  Frederic  angry  about  his  friend's  treat- 
ment. After  dinner  she  approached  her  father-in-law 
with  apologies  for  Miinchow,  promising  his  recall  and 
begging  for  his  return.  The  Margrave  met  her 
pompously.  Besides  the  difficulty  sure  to  arise  with 
the  Bishop  of  Bamberg — the  man  was  a  priest  and  had 
been  garrotted — he  felt  his  dignity  injured,  and  wished 
her  a  polite  good-night. 

The  Prince  grew  angry.  Flora  von  Sonnsfeld  could 
do  nothing,  and  Wilhelmina's  pretending  to  be  ill  from 
worry  only  made  the  Margrave  double  the  sentries  on 
Miinchow.  Then  his  clever  daughter-in-law  turned  the 
tables  on  him.  Sending  for  Baron  Stein,  the  chief 
minister,  she  drew  a  terrible  picture  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  wrath  over  this  treatment  of  one  of  his  officers. 
For  but  little  more,  a  few  years  back,  he  had  not 
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hesitated  to  set  his  army  in  motion  against  Hanover. 
Stein,  terrified  of  the  tyrant  she  evoked,  fled  to  implore 
the  Margrave  not  to  provoke  his  dreaded  cousin. 
Miinchow  was  released  on  the  spot,  with  many 
apologies.  (We  trust  the  Bamberg  priest  was  also.) 
Wilhelmina  was  implored  to  assuage  her  father's  wrath, 
and  never  again  did  the  poor  old  Margrave  attempt  to 
beard  his  royal  daughter-in-law. 

Hardly  had  Wilhelmina  recovered  from  this  alarm 
than  a  much  more  serious  blow  threatened  to  shake  the 
very  roots  of  her  existence.  Her  father  wrote  that  he 
was  himself  going  on  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine 
against  the  French,  with  his  Imperial  contingent,  and 
wished  the  Prince  to  accompany  him.  Wilhelmina  was 
racked  with  anxiety.  Backed  up  thus  by  the  King 
she  felt  sure  that  her  husband  would  now  be  able  to 
wring  from  his  father  the  permission  he  had  hitherto 
refused  him.  She  knew  the  Prince  was  burning  to 
distinguish  himself.  He  was  impetuous  and  would 
expose  himself  rashly.  "  I  had  nothing  so  dear  in  the 
world  as  him,  we  were  only  one  heart  and  soul,  we  had 
nothing  secret  the  one  from  the  other ;  I  think  never 
were  two  hearts  so  united  as  ours." 

Love  lent  her  expediency.  Before  showing  the 
King's  letter  to  the  Margrave  she  went  to  the  ministers 
and  talked  them  over  without  difficulty.  Now  that  the 
Hereditary  Prince  was  an  only  son  the  country  had  no 
desire  for  him  to  risk  himself.  "  Having  thus  shuffled 
my  cards  "  she  went  to  the  Margrave,  and,  in  the  end, 
he  himself  wrote  to  the  King  refusing  for  his  son.  The 
Prince  moved  heaven  and  earth,  but  to  no  avail,  and 
the  King  was,  for  the  time,  pacified. 

A  little  interval  of  matchmaking  now  offered  Wilhel- 
mina some  comic  relief.  The  beautiful  but  idiotic 
Princess  Sophia  Charlotte  alternated  between  intense 
melancholia  and  a  tendency  to  flirtation,  which  was  often 
embarrassing.  For  some  time  the  Duke  of  Weimar  had 
thought  of  marrying  her ;  he  belonged  to  a  powerful 
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Saxon  family,  and  being  as  mad  as  she  was,  it  would  be 
a  very  suitable  union.  So  when  he  announced  that  he 
would  pay  a  visit  to  Baireuth,  the  Margrave  joyfully 
awaited  him  and  began  preparations  for  the  wedding. 
"  Like  Nicodemus,  he  came  in  the  night."  But  at  the 
same  time  arrived  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  his  heir- 
presumptive.  This  was  most  annoying.  Had  he  come 
to  interfere  with  the  marriage  ?  He  was  as  good-look- 
ing and  sensible  as  the  Duke  of  Weimar  was  a  skinny 
little  brainless  weathercock.  However,  upon  explana- 
tion, it  appeared  he  had  only  come  to  back  up  the 
Duke,  who  was  fickleness  itself.  The  latter  thought  the 
Princess,  whom  her  sister-in-law  had  dressed  up,  beautiful 
as  an  angel.  It  remained  to  bring  him  to  the  point. 

At  dinner  Wilhelmina  had  collected  the  noisiest  and 
most  discordant  orchestra  she  could  get  together, 
trumpets,  cymbals,  hunting  horns,  which  half-deafened 
them,  and  quite  turned  the  little  Duke's  head.  He 
jumped  up,  clashed  the  cymbals,  scraped  the  violin, 
jumped,  danced,  behaved  like  a  lunatic.  In  her 
boudoir  afterwards  Wilhelmina  began  to  flatter  him. 
He  boasted  and  romanced,  announcing  he  was  going  to 
the  front.  Such  an  able  and  promising  Prince  ought  to 
go,  said  Wilhelmina,  and  distinguish  himself.  He 
would  rise,  he  might  soon  become  Elector  of  Saxony, 
soldiering  was  his  trade.  The  pity  was  that  he  was  not 
married  and  had  not  a  son,  then  he  could  go  on  the  war- 
path. But,  according  to  him,  this  difficulty  was  easily 
surmounted.  Three  Princesses  and  two  Countesses  were 
waiting  for  him  at  Hof,  but  he  would  have  none  of 
them,  he  adored  only  Wilhelmina,  and  began  to  make 
love  to  her.  This  was  very  embarrassing.  But 
Wilhelmina  got  out  of  it  charmingly.  For  such  an 
affront  she  must  demand  satisfaction,  she  exclaimed  to 
the  trembling  Duke  spouting  declarations  at  her  feet. 
He  vowed  he  would  give  her  what  she  asked,  whereupon 
she  led  in  her  sister-in-law.  "  I  order  you  to  marry  one 
of  my  relatives.  She's  as  beautiful  as  I  am,  so  you 
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won't  make  a  bad  exchange."  Delighted,  he  wanted  to 
kiss  Charlotte,  who  pushed  him  away.  Wilhelmina  sent 
for  the  Margrave.  The  latter  needed  a  good  deal  of 
prompting,  but,  at  last,  she  succeeded  in  getting  the 
betrothal  promises  exchanged ;  cannon  were  fired,  lots 
were  drawn,  and  everyone  went  to  supper.  Wilhelmina 
danced  afterwards  with  the  Duke,  and  went  to  bed  worn 
out  with  her  exertions  and  with  her  throat  sore  from 
talking. 

But  the  next  morning  the  Duke  sent  to  say  that  he 
considered  it  all  a  joke.  Whereupon  the  Margrave  and 
the  Prince  and  Wilhelmina  all  mounted  the  high  horse, 
and  pretended  to  be  terribly  affronted.  The  Duke  was 
terrified  into  submission,  and  the  marriage  arranged  for 
the  next  day. 

Wilhelmina  had  the  Princess  dressed  in  her  room.  At 
first  she  was  quite  docile.  But  when  they  tried  to  put 
the  Margravial  crown  on  her  head,  she  ran  from  room  to 
room  screaming.  Sonnsfeld,  who  had  most  authority 
over  her,  at  last  wrung  from  her  that  she  thought  she 
was  going  to  be  killed,  and  it  appeared  that  she  had 
seen  the  same  crown  lying  by  the  coffin  at  her  brother's 
funeral.  They  succeeded  in  calming  her,  and  she 
looked  lovely.  There  were  the  usual  wedding  cere- 
monies in  the  audience  chamber  and  the  torch  dance. 
But  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the  Duke  was 
coerced  into  the  marriage,  and  the  Prince  had  to 
challenge  him  to  a  duel  if  he  held  back.  Wilhelmina 
went  to  bed  feeling  more  ill  than  ever. 

The  couple  quarrelled  all  the  rest  of  their  stay  at 
Baireuth,  but  Wilhelmina  left  the  Margrave  and  her 
husband  to  settle  it.  The  Prince  saw  his  sister  safely 
as  far  as  Coburg,  and  as  she  had  no  ladies  Wilhelmina 
lent  her  Flora  for  six  weeks,  glad  of  an  excuse  to  get  rid 
of  the  latter. 

In  the  "  merry  month  "  Wilhelmina  and  her  husband 
had  a  quiet  lull  of  peace  at  the  Ermitage,  the  Margrave 
having  returned  to  Himmelscron. 
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Every  week  the  Hereditary  Prince  had  to  ride  over 
to  his  father  and  report  about  the  sitting  of  the 
Government  Committees. 

The  Margrave,  growing  old  and  nervous,  and  knowing 
his  son's  mad  way  of  riding,  was  wont  to  make  him 
promise  to  go  home  slowly.  Frederic  would  ride  off  at 
a  gentle  pace.  His  father  would  watch  him  from  the 
window,  and  remark  to  his  attendants :  "  Now  he  is 
riding  slowly  and  carefully,  but  when  he  has  passed  the 
falconry  I  know  how  it  will  be  !  "  And  he  had  hit  it 
off,  for  directly  he  was  out  of  sight  the  Prince  would 
set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  gallop  over  hedge  and  ditch 
across  country  back  to  Baireuth.  Hardly  the  husband 
for  so  anxious  a  wife  as  Wilhelmina. 

The  Margrave  came  to  pay  them  a  visit  and  returned 
home  very  dissatisfied,  for  he  found  his  daughter- 
in-law  and  her  ladies  dressed  up  as  shepherdesses  and 
leading  clean  and  well-groomed  little  lambs  about  by 
ribbons.  When  he  returned  to  Himmelscron  he  told 
Schlotzer,  his  comptroller,  in  what  guise  he  had  sur- 
prised her.  Schlotzer,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
expressed  his  opinion  about  royalties  before  Wilhel- 
mina's  arrival  after  her  marriage.  "  It  seems  to  me," 
said  the  Margrave  to  him,  "  that  my  daughter-in-law 
has  a  great  taste  for  play-acting.  Schlotzer,  you  were 
quite  right." 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  French  invaded  Phillips- 
burg.  The  Imperial  army  gathered  at  Heilbron  under 
Prince  Eugene  to  relieve  it.  The  Prussian  contingent, 
though  the  furthest  off,  was  the  first  to  arrive.  The 
King  and  his  son  were  to  follow  them  as  volunteers. 
With  them  was  to  come  the  Margrave  of  Schwedt,  the 
rejected  of  Wilhelmina,  and  now  just  betrothed  to  her 
sister  Sophia.  When  Wilhelmina  heard  the  news  from 
her  mother  she  wrote  admiring  "  the  instability  of 
things  human  and  the  fickleness  of  the  heart  of  man." 
But  writing  in  late  years  she  gave  the  Margrave  his 
due  for  behaving  to  his  wife  "  as  an  angel." 
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At  this  moment,  however,  her  mind  was  full  of 
anxiety  about  her  husband.  He  was  intriguing  to  get 
to  the  front,  and  she  worked  against  him ;  they 
deceived  each  other.  The  Prince  was  too  good  a  sports- 
man, addicted  from  his  youth  to  outdoor  life,  not  to 
pine  to  be  off  with  the  rest.  His  wife  had  no  martial 
ambition.  War  only  lacerated  her  heart,  where  her 
dearest  and  nearest  were  concerned ;  the  torture  out- 
weighed the  glory. 

A  second  letter  from  the  King  reached  Wilhelmina 
at  the  Ermitage. 

"I  am  leaving,  my  dear  daughter,  in  six  weeks,  to  go  to  the 
Rhine.  My  son  and  my  cousin  will  see  the  campaign  and  my  son- 
in-law  must  go  also.  Is  he  to  plant  cottages  at  Baireuth  while  all 
the  princes  of  the  Empire  go  to  the  front  ?  He  will  seem  a  coward 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  without  a  sense  of  honour.  All  the 
Margrave's  objections  are  of  no  account,  give  him  the  enclosed  and 
tell  him  that  he  is  dishonouring  his  son  if  he  hinders  him  from  going 
to  the  war.  Give  me  an  immediate  reply  and  rest  assured  that  I 
am,  etc." 

Wilhelmina's  grief  on  reading  this  was  great.  The 
husband  declared  he  would  run  away  if  leave  were 
not  granted  him.  All  Wilhelmina  would  say  was  that 
she  would  not  influence  his  father  against  him. 
Seckendorff  wrote  also  begging  the  Margrave  to  accede 
to  the  King's  wishes.  The  Margrave  was  very  uneasy. 
The  campaign  was  unpopular  with  the  country,  and  if 
he  did  not  let  his  son  go  it  would  be  considered  a  sign 
that  he  was  against  it,  and  had  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  Prince  Palatine,  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and 
Cologne,  who  had  French  tendencies,  and  had  declined 
to  send  their  contingents.  It  was  a  nice  point ;  Wil- 
helmina said  she  left  the  decision  in  his  hands,  and  the 
Prince  fumed  at  his  father's  indecision. 

There  was,  however,  a  gleam  of  comfort  in  all  this 
coil  of  misery.  The  King  was  going  by  the  Cleves 
route.  Frederic,  his  cousin,  with  Generals  galore,  had 
orders  to  take  the  southern  route,  but  with  strict 
paternal  injunctions  to  avoid  Baireuth. 
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But  Frederic  had  no  intention  of  passing  so  near 
without  making  an  effort  to  see  Wilhelmina.  On  the 
23rd  June  he  sent  her  an  express  courier  from  Berlin 
to  say  he  was  off  next  day,  would  she  meet  him  at 
Bamberg,  incognito,  if  she  preferred  quiet,  and  would 
she  order  relays  of  seven  horses  at  each  station  ? 
Imagine  Wilhelmina's  joy  and  trepidation  !  But,  before 
she  had  time  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  to  do, 
there  came  a  second  letter  dated  2nd  July  from  Hof. 
The  Prince  travelled  fast.  Straight  from  a  ball  at 
Monbijou  he  had  left  Berlin  at  3  a.m.  on  Wednesday 
and  had  reached  Hof  on  Friday. 

"MY  DEAR  SISTER, 

•  •  At  last  here  I  am  within  six  leagues  of  a  dear  sister  I  love, 
esteem  and  honour  more  than  anything  in  the  world,  but  in  spite 
of  the  pleasure  I  experience  in  arriving  so  near  her,  I  feel  very 
sorry  at,  perhaps,  not  being  able  to  see  her,  for  the  King  has  hurried 
our  departure  as  much  as  possible,  and  won't  have  us  stop  anywhere. 
Therefore  he  has  expressly  forbidden  us  to  pass  by  Baireuth  or 
Anspach,  but  he  has  promised  me  faithfully  that  I  may  stay  at 
Baireuth  some  time  on  my  return." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  King  was  so  cranky 
towards  him  that  she  knew  how  he  would  be  treated 
if  he  disobeyed  orders,  though  it  distressed  him  to  go 
round  about  these  places  which  were  dear  to  him  on 
her  account.  The  Queen  sent  a  thousand  loves,  and 
was  sorry  to  hear  of  Wilhelmina's  health,  but  one 
could  not  believe  what  she  said.  Sophia,  the  bride, 
was  charmed  with  her  grand  nigaud.  The  King  was 
more  difficult  than  ever,  impossible  to  please  him,  and 
his  health  so  variable.  He  would  probably  only  be  a 
fortnight  at  the  front.  "  Adieu,  my  dear  sister,  I  am 
so  tired,  can't  write  any  more  ....  but  till  death,  my 
dearest  sister  etc."  This  was  very  disappointing,  but 
another  letter  followed  on  its  heels. 

"  MONCHBEBO,  July  2nd,  1734. 

"MY   DEAREST   SlSTER, 

"I  am  in  despair  at  not  being  able  to  satisfy  my  impatience  and 
my  duty,  which  would  be  to  come  and  throw  myself  at  your  feet ; 
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but,  my  dearest  sister,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  it  does  not  depend  upon  me,  though  it  is  the  thing  in  the  world 
I  should  most  wish  for,  we  princes  are  obliged  to  stop  here  waiting 
for  our  generals,  and  as  they  broke  a  wheel  at  Gera  and  we  have 
heard  nothing  of  them,  we  are  absolutely  obliged  to  wait  here  for 
them.  Judge  of  what  trouble  I  am  in,  and  how  sad  I  am  !  We 
had  a  distinct  order  not  to  pass  by  Baireuth  or  Anspbach,  and  so 
be  kind  enough  not  to  have  me  bothered  about  things  which  do  not 
depend  on  me.  Here  I  am  between  hope  and  fear  of  paying  my 
respects  to  you,  but  I  think  that  might  take  place  at  Berneck,  if  you 
could  arrange  that  we  found  a  road  which  avoided  Baireuth  and 
passed  aside  by  Berneck,  otherwise  I  should  not  dare  to  go  that  way. 
The  bearer  of  this,  Captain  Knobelsdorff  can  tell  you  all  the  details. 
This  is  how  I  am  at  present,  instead  of  having  to  expect  some  favour 
from  the  King  I  am  only  bothered.  But  what  I  feel  most  of  all  is 
that  you  are  ill.  May  God,  in  his  mercy,  keep  you,  and  give  you 
back  the  precious  health  I  so  much  wish  for  you  !  I  think  I  shall 
die  with  joy  when  I  can  throw  myself  at  your  feet.  Adieu  then, 
my  sweet  and  dear  sister,  I  put  off  till  then  a  repetition  of  my 
devoted  respect  and  most  heart-felt  affection  with  which  I  shall  be 
till  death,  my  dearest  sister " 

No  sooner,  of  course,  did  Wilhelmina  receive  this 
than  she  started  at  dawn  with  her  "  Sonsine,"  von 
Voight,  and  Seckendorff.  The  Prince  took  a  chamber- 
lain, and  Baron  Stein  came  too,  on  the  part  of  the  Mar- 
grave. Though  Berneck  lies  only  nine  miles  from 
Baireuth,  in  the  heart  of  the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  party 
did  not  arrive  till  11  a.m.  The  Princess  was  very  tired 
with  the  drive,  the  heat  was  intense,  and  ever  since  the 
wedding  of  Princess  Charlotte  she  had  been  suffering 
from  an  intermittent  fever  in  a  more  acute  form  than 
ever  before.  They  waited  dinner  till  three  o'clock. 
When  at  table 

"  a  terrible  storm  came  on.  I  have  never  seen  anything  so  dread- 
ful ;  the  thunder  re-echoed  among  the  rocks  by  which  Berneck  is 
surrounded,  it  seemed  as  if  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  a 
deluge  succeeded  the  storm.  It  was  four  o'clock,  and  I  could  not 
understand  where  my  brother  was.  Several  horsemen  whom  I  had 
sent  on  ahead  to  find  out  did  not  return.  At  last,  in  spite  of  all 
my  entreaties,  the  Hereditary  Prince  insisted  also  on  going  to  look 
for  him.  I  waited  till  9  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  no  one  returned. 
I  was  dreadfully  anxious ;  these  torrents  of  water  are  very  danger- 
ous in  a  mountainous  country,  the  roads  are  flooded  in  a  moment, 
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and  accidents  often  occur.  I  felt  sure  something  had  happened  to 
my  brother  and  the  Hereditary  Prince.  At  last,  at  9  o'clock,  they 
came  and  told  me  that  my  brother  had  changed  his  route  and  had 
gone  to  Culmbach  where  he  would  spend  the  night.  I  wanted  to  go 
there.  (Culmbach  is  only  eight  miles  from  Berneck,  but  the  road  is 
very  bad  and  full  of  precipices.)  But  everybody  was  against  it  and 
nolens  volens  I  was  put  into  my  coach  to  be  taken  to  Himmelscron, 
only  four  miles  off. 

I  got  there  an  hour  after  midnight.  I  threw  myself  on  a  bed, 
half-dressed,  and  in  an  agony  of  mind  lest  some  accident  should 
have  happened  to  my  brother  or  the  Prince. 

At  last  the  latter  relieved  my  anxiety.  He  arrived  at  four 
o'clock,  but  without  giving  me  any  news  of  my  brother.  A  little 
calmer,  I  began  to  doze,  when  they  came  to  tell  me  that  Hen-  von 
Knobelsdorff  (Frederic's  aide-de-camp  and  friend)  wished  to  give  me 
a  message  from  the  Prince  Royal.  I  sprang  from  my  bed  and  ran  to 
him.  He  said  my  brother  had  only  reckoned  on  seeing  me  the  next 
day,  and  for  that  reason  had  rested  at  Hof ;  that,  if  I  wished,  he 
would  come  to  some  place  near  Baireuth,  that  he  would  be  there  at 
9  o'clock,  and  would  stay  a  few  hours  and  talk  to  me.  So  I  had  no 
time  to  sleep,  and  got  back  into  the  coach,  and  went  to  the  rendez- 
vous." 

The  hide-and-seek  in  the  Fichtelgebirge  came  to  a 
happy  end,  and  poor  Wilhelmina,  a  nervous  traveller  at 
the  best  of  times,  and  who,  as  we  know,  did  not  appre- 
ciate mountain  scenery,  was  at  last  rewarded  for  her 
wild-goose  chase.  The  longed-for  meeting  between 
brother  and  sister  took  place  at  the  Fishing  House  on 
the  lake  in  front  of  the  Brandenburger  Palace,  two  miles 
outside  Baireuth,  which  enabled  Frederic  to  obey  the 
parental  decree  to  the  letter,  if  not  in  the  spirit. 

"  My  brother  loaded  me  with  caresses,  but  found  me  in  such  a 
pitiable  state  that  he  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  I  could  not  stand, 
and  was  so  weak  that  every  moment  I  felt  faint." 

No  wonder,  after  such  an  anxious  twenty-four  hours  ! 
Nor  was  the  news  he  brought  calculated  to  invigorate 
her.  The  King  was  very  annoyed  with  the  Margrave 
for  keeping  his  son  from  going  to  the  war. 

" '  Let  him  leave  the  service  and  give  his  regiment  back  to  the 
King,'  said  Frederic  bluntly,  adding,  '  but  be  easy,  don't  be  afraid 
about  him,  I  know  for  certain  that  there  will  be  no  fighting.' 
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"  '  But  yet  Phillipsburg  is  being  besieged,'  said  I. 

"  '  Yes,  but  there  will  be  no  engagement  to  relieve  it.' 

"  At  this  moment  the  Hereditary  Prince  came  in,  and  begged  my 
brother  for  the  love  of  God  to  get  him  out  of  Baireuth.  The  two 
went  and  talked  at  a  window.  Finally,  my  brother  said  he  would 
send  a  letter  to  the  Margrave,  and  do  his  best  to  persuade  him. 
'  We  will  keep  together,'  he  added  to  the  Hereditary  Prince,  '  and  I 
shall  be  delighted  to  be  always  with  my  dear  brother.'  >: 

Then  they  took  leave  of  each  other,  not  without  tears, 
Frederic  promising  to  obtain  leave  to  stay  at  Baireuth 
on  his  return,  and  departing.  "  It  was  the  last  time  I 
saw  him  on  the  old  footing,"  writes  the  sister,  sadly,  in 
after  years.  "  He  has  much  changed  since  "  ;  and  she 
went  back  to  Baireuth  quite  knocked  up,  and  for  three 
days  was  seriously  ill,  though  cheered  by  an  affectionate 
letter  written  the  next  day  from  Nuremberg.  Frederic 
was  so  pleased  at  the  meeting,  and  so  troubled  to  have 
put  her  so  about ;  he  begged  for  news  of  her  health, 
recommended  goat's  milk,  and  added,  "  I  drank  many 
times  to  your  dear  health,  may  God  preserve  it !  " 

Not  long  before  Flora  yon  Sonnsfeld  had  returned 
from  Weimar,  leaving  the  newly-married  couple  in 
perfect  peace  and  amity.  Unfortunately  the  old  adage 
had  once  again  proved  true,  and  absence  had  only  made 
the  old  Margrave's  heart  grow  fonder.  All  day  he  sat 
with  his  lady-love,  "  licking  her  hands,"  dressed  in  a 
new  coat,  "  and  with  his  wig  done  up  to  make  him  look 
younger,"  and  talking  seriously  of  marriage.  When  he 
could  not  see  her  he  wrote  silly  billets-doux.  Wilhel- 
mina  became  very  alarmed,  and  feared  that  Flora  would 
end  by  yielding. 

But  a  fresh  trouble  sent  any  ideas  of  marriage  for 
the  moment  to  the  winds. 

A  second  time  that  year  death  suddenly  entered  the 
Margravial  family.  For  the  very  same  night  that  the 
Prince  Royal  set  out  from  the  ball  of  Monbijou  on  his 
helter-skelter  journey,  the  Imperial  troops  were  routed 
at  Parma,  and  among  the  killed  was  Prince  Albert  of 
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Culmbach.  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  superstitious  fears 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  imaginary  omens  had  proved 
well-founded.  "  In  him,"  says  the  Margravine,  "  I  lost 
a  true  friend,  and  a  Prince  who  did  honour  to  his 
house." 

It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  old  Margrave  and  to  his 
son.  To  Wilhelmina  it  presaged  a  similar  fate  for  her 
husband.  She  grew  worse,  and  fell  into  a  state  of 
melancholia. 

At  last  came  August  7th,  the  fatal  day  of  the  Prince's 
departure. 

"  Only  those  who  love  as  strongly  as  I  do  can  imagine  what  I 
suffered,  a  thousand  deaths  would  not  compare  with  the  grief  I  felt, 
and  I  was  convinced  I  should  never  see  the  Prince  again.  He  tore 
himself  away  from  me,  so  upset  by  my  state  that  he  hardly  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  Half-dead  he  was  led  to  his  post-chaise,  and  I 
lay  in  a  condition  which  would  have  drawn  pity  from  inanimate 
objects." 

Only  after  four  days  did  her  will  force  her  to 
command  her  grief. 

The  body  of  Prince  Albert  was  brought  home  and 
buried  at  Baireuth.  It  seemed  as  if  his  old  brother  had 
received  his  death-blow.  He  daily  grew  thinner,  and 
despite  the  doctors'  orders  and  the  admonitions  of  his 
chaplain,  would  not  give  up  drinking.  But  he  did  not 
at  all  relinquish  the  idea  of  marriage,  and  Flora  was  very 
much  in  love.  At  Himmelscron  he  was  very  busy 
adding  a  riding  school  and  a  falconry — for  he  loved  the 
chase  of  the  heron — and  also  a  menagerie.  Dorothea 
begged  the  Princess  to  be  on  her  guard.  Thus  the 
winter  was  dull  and  anxious  for  Wilhelmina.  Her 
father-in-law  sat  with  her  a  good  deal ;  his  memory 
was  failing  ;  he  had  alarming  fits  after  dinner  when  he 
had  drunk  too  much. 

Frederic  wrote  continually.  Wilhelmina  sent  him  a 
solo  for  his  principessa,  and  he  composed  one  for  her 
lute,  "  the  feeble  productions  of  a  poor  apprentice,"  not 
to  be  compared  with  hers,  and  only  waited  for  the 
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King's  departure  to  send  it.  The  news  from  the  war 
was  cheering  for  Wilhelmina ;  Phillipsburg  fell  without 
Eugene  making  an  effort  to  save  it ;  there  was  endless 
wandering  up  and  down,  but  no  fighting.  It  was  in 
Italy  that  the  Kaiser  was  being  really  beaten.  The 
King  was  ill  and  had  to  go  home.  The  Hereditary 
Prince,  courageous  and  popular,  was  bearing  himself 
well,  though  the  company  of  young  Princes,  on  whose 
hands  time  probably  hung  heavy,  squabbled  among 
themselves.  But  Frederic  reported  a  narrow  escape  of 
"your  Margrave."  It  appeared  that  he  was  nearly 
sniped  one  day  when  out  sketching  a  position,  for  his 
orderly  foolishly  drew  the  enemies'  fire.  So  Wilhelmina's 
fears  were  not  entirely  the  result  of  her  nervous 
imagination. 

She  returned  to  Baireuth  in  September  to  find  that 
Flora  had  yielded,  only  stipulating  for  her  mistress's 
consent. 

She  was  to  be  married  with  the  title  of  Countess  of 
Himmelscron  and  to  receive  a  handsome  pension. 
Wilhelmina  promptly  sent  for  her  and  told  her  firmly, 
but  kindly,  that  if  she  did  not  at  once  give  up  the  old 
dotard  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  she  would  report  her 
to  the  King,  whose  anger  would  ruin  both  Flora  and 
her  family.  The  result  was  that  she  was  able  to  write 
to  Frederic  at  the  end  of  the  month  : — 

"Thank  God  we  are  peaceful  here,  la  belle  de  ces  cantons 
having  sent  the  Margrave  and  his  love  to  the  right  about.  He  is 
trying  to  vent  his  wrath  and  his  despair  upon  other  lovers,  the  stags 
among  the  rest,  and  does  what  he  can  to  exterminate  them.  He  has 
had  a  bad  fever,  but  is  better  the  last  few  days." 

When  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters  the  Prince 
returned  home,  well  and  filled  out  and  having  won 
golden  opinions.  He  brought  a  bad  account  of  the 
Bang's  health,  and  of  Frederic's  behaviour.  The 
friendship  with  his  ill-conditioned  cousin  of  Schwedt  and 
the  worry  about  his  father,  who,  the  doctors  said,  had 
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not  a  month  to  live,  made  him  very  unsettled.     But  he 
kept  his  promise  and  came  home  by  Baireuth. 

Wilhelmina  entertained  him  with  all  ceremony,  but 
found  him  changed.  He  would  not  talk,  and  sat  in  her 
room  pretending  to  write  letters  !  At  dinner  he  sneered 
at  all  he  saw,  the  "  little  Prince,"  the  "  little  Court." 
His  sister  was  annoyed,  and  could  not  make  out  what 
had  happened.  When  they  were  alone  after  dinner  he 
began  to  speak  about  the  future.  To  her,  he  said,  he 
would  give  half  the  sum,  100,000  crowns,  the  King  had 
lent  her.  Wilhelmina  demurred.  Her  love  was  quite 
disinterested,  but  he  maintained  she  should  have  what 
he  promised.  Otherwise,  he  said  he  should  act  very 
differently  to  what  people  expected — no  extravagance  at 
Berlin.  But  he  should  increase  the  army.  "  As  for  the 
Queen,  my  mother,  I  shall  be  very  considerate  to  her, 
but  1  shall  not  allow  her  to  have  any  voice  in  State 
affairs,  and  if  she  mixes  herself  up  in  them,  she  will  find 
who  she  has  to  do  with."  Wilhelmina  was  stupefied. 
It  was  her  first  glimpse  of  Frederic  the  man,  of  the  King, 
as  he  was  to  be,  hitherto  obscured  in  her  mind  by  the 
brother.  He  then  began  to  ask  her  about  the  affairs  of 
Baireuth. 

"  When  your  sanctimonious  old  father-in-law  is  gone,  I  advise  you 
to  break  up  your  court  and  to  live  as  mere  gentle-people,  in  order  to 
pay  your  debts.  In  truth  you  do  not  want  such  a  household,  and 
you  must  try  to  cut  down  the  wages  of  those  you  cannot  do  without. 
You  have  been  used  to  live  at  Berlin  with  four  dishes,  it's  all  you 
want  here,  and  I'll  have  you  from  time  to  time  at  Berlin,  which 
will  save  you  board  and  housekeeping." 

Poor  Wilhelmina,  her  mother's  daughter,  with  all 
her  pride  of  Royalty  and  her  love  of  society  and 
amusement !  Tears  had  been  very  near  for  some  time, 
and  now  she  could  not  help  them  overflowing.  Frederic 
melted. 

" '  Why  are  you  crying  ? '  he  asked,  '  Ah  !  ah  !  you're  low  spirited ! 
We  must  get  rid  of  the  blues,  music  is  ready  for  us,  and  I'll  disperse 
this  attack  by  playing  the  flute.' 
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"  He  took  my  hand  and  led  me  into  the  other  room.  I  sat  down 
to  the  harpsichord,  which  I  deluged  with  my  tears.  Dorothea  von 
Marwitz  placed  herself  in  front  of  me,  that  the  others  might  not  see 
how  upset  I  was." 

A  courier  from  the  Queen  with  news  that  the  King 
was  dying  hurried  Frederic  away  after  only  four  days' 
stay.  He  was  pleasanter  the  last  few  days,  but  Wilhel- 
mina  was  anxious.  She  saw  the  turn  things  were 
taking,  and  was  not  sure  if  she  could  count  on  her 
brother  any  more  when  the  King  died.  Her  affection 
for  him  made  her,  however,  excuse  everything.  She 
hoped  she  had  got  back  on  the  old  footing,  but  the 
Hereditary  Prince  was  not  deceived,  and  warned  her  of 
the  future. 

The  Margrave  came  back  after  Frederic  departed, 
much  altered  for  the  worse.  He  took  to  his  room. 
A  dreadfully  dull  time  followed,  as  he  would  not  have 
any  talking  or  laughing,  and  the  Prince  and  Princess 
shut  themselves  up  with  him,  and  would  not  see  a  soul. 
Wilhelmina  was  reduced  to  singing  and  dancing,  and 
playing  blindman's  buff  with  her  ladies,  and  she  had 
always  her  reading  and  music  to  fall  back  upon. 

Suddenly  a  family  scandal  broke  in  upon  their 
secluded  life.  The  Dowager  at  Erlangen  had  made  a  run- 
away match  with  her  new  lover  Count  Hodnitz,  and  he 
had  gone  off  to  Vienna  loaded  with  her  jewels.  In  vain 
the  Margrave  and  her  brother,  the  gros  Adolph,  sent 
remonstrating  that  the  marriage  was  not  legal,  having 
been  performed  in  disguise,  in  Bamberg  territory,  and 
under  false  names  and  without  the  bishop's  sanction.  The 
infatuated  Margravine  would  hear  nothing.  She  gave 
her  creditors  the  slip,  and  also  ran  off  to  Vienna,  turn- 
ing Roman  Catholic,  and  presently  falling  into  a  state 
of  penury. 

Frederic  wrote  sending  his  sister  a  present  of  Vienna 
china  as  she  admired  it  very  much.  The  accounts  from 
Berlin  grew  worse,  everyone  thought  the  King  dying. 
The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Sophia  with  Schwedt  took 
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place  in  his  bedroom  on  June  7th.  But  immediately 
afterwards  an  operation  was  performed,  which  caused 
an  almost  miraculously  sudden  recovery,  and  Frederic 
wrote  on  June  25th  that  the  King  was  eating  and 
drinking  enough  for  four,  was  to  go  to  Berlin  in  a  week, 
and  in  fifteen  days  would  be  on  horseback  ! 

But  with  the  new  year  the  other  father  did  not  mend. 
He  took  to  his  bed,  and  as  is  so  often  the  case  with 
dying  people,  was  full  of  plans  for  the  future.  He 
determined  to  embellish  Himmelscron,  even  to  the 
extent  of  100,000  florins.  He  bought  quantities  of 
horses  and  carriages  of  all  sorts,  to  play  the  Grand 
Seigneur  as  he  said,  and  "if  it  has  not  pleased 
God  to  remove  him  from  this  world,  he  would  have 
ruined  his  country  and  left  us  to  charity."  All  the 
Prince  could  do  was  to  delay  as  much  as  possible 
the  building  at  Himmelscron,  but  affairs  got  into  great 
disorder,  and  he  was  much  worried. 

In  spite  of  his  dying  condition  the  Margrave 
insisted  on  observing  the  fete  day  of  his  order  on 
April  23rd.  He  received  in  his  bed,  and  installed  some 
new  knights.  The  Princess  gave  a  banquet  and  a  ball, 
which  only  lasted  half  an  hour. 

She  was  then  saddened  by  a  letter  from  her  friend  the 
Duchess  of  -Brunswick,  announcing  the  death  of  her 
husband,  whom  Wilhelmina  regretted.  This  brought 
his  equally  worthy  son,  Prince  Charles,  to  the  succession, 
and  less  than  two  years  after  her  marriage  Charlotte 
found  herself  reigning  Princess,  while  her  elder  sister 
was  still  only  the  wife  of  an  heir. 

But  it  could  not  be  for  long.  The  Margrave  was 
only  given  by  the  doctors  a  few  weeks  to  live.  His 
daughter,  Sophia  Wilhelmina  of  Ostfrisia,  wished  to 
come  and  bid  him  farewell.  But  her  presence  would 
have  been  desirable  neither  in  the  interest  of  the 
Principality,  nor  of  the  Hereditary  Prince,  as  she  might 
have  induced  her  father  to  make  a  will  in  her  favour. 
So  Flora's  influence  was  set  to  work,  and  the  Princess 
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was  turned  back  half-way,  on  the  plea  that  it  would 
upset  her  father  too  much  to  see  her.  Without  Flora, 
life  would  now  have  been  difficult  for  Wilhelmina  and 
her  husband. 

But  they  had  patience  and  behaved  well.  A  striking 
contrast  to  Frederic's  letter  to  his  sister  about  his 
father's  recovery,  and  his  disappointment  over  it — his 
hopes,  his  looking  forward  to  the  grande  epoque  when 
he  should  be  King,  was  the  Hereditary  Prince's  conduct. 
He  never  murmured  against  the  dying  man's  caprices, 
and  though  little  versed  in  business,  he  did  his  best, 
with  the  help  of  von  Voight,  to  keep  affairs  straight. 

People  were  already  beginning  to  wonder  what 
influence  the  Princess  would  have  over  her  husband 
when  he  was  Margrave.  Dorothea  von  Marwitz  flew  a 
kite  to  find  out.  That  astute  young  lady  suggested  to 
her  mistress  that,  young  and  inexperienced  as  he  was, 
the  Prince  would  be  better  for  her  advice.  She  was 
greatly  surprised  to  hear  the  Princess  reply  that  she  did 
not  intend  to  interfere,  and  was  sure  the  Prince  would 
not  turn  to  her  for  counsel.  He  came  in  at  that 
moment,  and  seemed  cold  towards  her.  Hitherto  he 
had  had  no  secrets  from  her,  even  to  his  inmost 
thoughts,  but  he  now  did  not  let  her  into  his  confidence 
as  to  the  future. 

On  May  7th  the  Margrave  had  an  alarming  relapse 
followed  by  extreme  weakness.  He  sent  for  his  son  and 
his  daughter-in-law. 

"  To  his  son  he  gave  a  long  exhortation  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  should  govern  ;  to  me  he  said  he  had  always  loved  me  tenderly, 
and  that  he  recognised  my  worth,  that  he  begged  me  to  remind  his 
son  daily  of  the  injunctions  about  government  and  morality  which 
he  had  just  given  him,  and  he  begged  me  to  accept  a  snuff  box  as 
a  souvenir  of  him. 

"  'My  very  dearest  Frau  Tochter,  I  commend  to  you  my  poor  sheep, 
my  subjects,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  behave  to  them  as  a  faithful 
mother,  nourish  them,  and  love  them,  and  tend  them  for  their  weal.' 

"  His  last  words  '  For  God's  sake  especially  take  care  of  the  schools, 
that  they  may  be  improved.' 
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"  We  then  knelt  down  and  he  blessed  and  kissed  us.  He  sent 
for  my  daughter  whom  he  also  blessed." 

He  then  took  leave  of  everyone,  from  the  first 
minister  down  to  the  least  servant — ostentatiousness, 
the  Margravine  thinks,  as  he  was  always  pompous.  He 
lingered  nine  days,  and  on  May  16th  grew  suddenly 
worse. 

Wilhelmina  and  her  husband  were  suddenly  sent  for, 
and  found  him  in  death  throes.  All  night  they  watched 
by  his  side,  his  entire  household  praying  in  the  ante- 
room, and  he  passed  away  in  the  early  morning. 

It  was  the  first  time  Wilhelmina  had  seen  anyone  die, 
and  the  scene  made  a  distressing  impression  on  her. 
The  Prince  was  also  much  upset,  and  even  at  the  first 
moment  leant  upon  his  wife.  Von  Voight  inquired  an 
hour  later  if  he  would  confirm  the  Council  appointed  by 
the  late  Margrave.  She  replied  it  seemed  to  her  more 
decent  to  postpone  it  a  little.  But  they  persuaded  him, 
and  after  a  few  hours'  rest  he  appointed  Baron  Stein, 
Voight,  Dobenek,  the  bailiff  of  Baireuth,  Harberg,  the 
late  Prince  William's  governor,  an  honest  man,  and  one 
Thomas. 

The  Council's  first  act  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
funeral,  which  ought  properly  to  have  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chamberlain.  They  spent  a  week  buying  black 
cloth.  The  Margrave  was  buried  at  his  beloved 
Himmelscron,  in  the  new  family  vault  he  had  lately 
made  in  the  convent  church  there. 
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